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Editorial Comment 


Tue Desearecation Decistion—OneE YEAR AFTERWARD 


May 17, 1955, marked the anniver- 
sary of the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
historic decision declaring legally-en- 
forced racial segregation in public 
schools unconstitutional. During this 
period many events have occurred in 
connection with the implementation of 
the decision. Events have taken place 
so rapidly over such a wide geographi- 
cal area and in such variety that it 
has been difficult even to keep abreast 
of what has been going on. Moreover. 
while newspapers and other media of 
communication give rather detailed ac- 
counts of events which have been and 
are occurring, and the Southern Educa- 
tion Reporting Service has attempted 
to give a full factual coverage, state by 
state, none of these has indicated that 
it expects to fill the need of a compre- 
hensive and critical evaluation of these 
happenings over a period as long as a 
year, The SERS which has been es- 
tablished specifically to report factually 
what is going on, state by state, has 
rendered and is rendering a very im- 
portant service. But, its deliberate, and 
probably justifiable, policy of restrict- 
ing its efforts to the reporting of facts 
without critical interpretation and eval- 


uation leaves a gap which needs to be 


filled. 
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The implementation of the Court's 
decision outlawing segregated schools 
is one of the most important social 
problems facing the country today. 
Certainly, it is the most important so- 
cial and educational problem facing 
some 50 million of our citizens in the 
states affected, and particularly the 
In view 
of the importance of this problem, it 
is difficult to imagine that either the 


Negro people in those states. 


JournaL or Necro Epvucation or 
any other agency which has as one 


of its main aims, if not its pri- 
mary purpose, the critical discussion of 


problems affecting the education of Ne- 
groes and other minority groups, could 
fulfill its mission and fail at this time 
to deal with some aspect of the prob- 
Accordingly, after widespread 
consultation with a number of members 
of the 
Board, and other responsible educators 
throughout the country, it was decided 


lem. 


Contributing and Advisory 


that the 1955 Yearbook would be de- 
voted to a critical appraisal of the 
status of implementation in the 17 seg- 
regated-school states and the District of 
Columbia, one year after the Court ren- 
dered its decision. 
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More specifically, it is the purpose 
of this Yearbook to present, state by 
state, a brief critical history of those 
events which have occurred during the 
one-year period since the Supreme 
Court announced its decision. It is the 


hope that one may be able to turn to 
the 1955 Yearbook of the JournaL 
and find in one place a critical account 
of the progress or lack of progress to- 
ward the implementation of the de- 
cision in each of the 17 states and the 
District of Columbia, since May 17, 
1954. Moreover, what is equally im- 
portant, it is the purpose to present 
a comprehensive and critical summary 
of the total situation, based upon these 
state reports; and to make such sug- 
gestions as may be helpful in the fu- 
ture, based upon the experience of this 
one-year period. 


Since outlining this Yearbook, the 
U. S. Supreme Court, on May 31, 1955, 
handed down its long-awaited imple- 
mentation decree, indicating how and 
when its desegregation decision should 
be implemented. Contributors have 
been asked to make a supplementary 
statement covering the reaction to this 
decree, where possible. And for the 
convenience of our readers the opinion 
embodying the Court’s decree is quoted 
below in full: 


“These cases were decided on May 
17, 1954. The opinions of that date,’ 
declaring the fundamental principle 
that racial discrimination in public ed- 
ucation is unconstitutional, are incor- 
porated herein by reference. All pro- 
visions of federal, state, or local law 
requiring or permitting such discrimi- 
nation must yield to this principle. 


1347 U. S. 483; 347 U. S. 497. 
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There remains for consideration the 
manner in which relief is to be ac- 
corded. 


“Because these cases arose under dif- 
ferent local conditions and their dispo- 
sition will involve a variety of local 
problems, we requested further argu- 
ment on the question of relief? In 
view of the nationwide importance of 
the decision, we invited the Attorney 
General of the United States and the 
Attorneys General of all states requir- 


ing or permitting racial discrimination 
in public education to present their 
views on that question. The parties, the 
United States, and the States of Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, Arkansas, Okla- 


*Further argument was requested on the 
following questions, 347 U. S. 483, 495-496, 
n. 13, previously propounded by the Court: 

“4. Assuming it is decided that segregation 
in public schools violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

“(a) would a decree necessarily follow 
providing that, within the limits set by nor- 
mal geographic school districting, Negro 
children should forthwith be admitted to 
schools of their choice, or 

“(b) may this Court, in the exercise of 
its equity powers, permit an effective grad- 
ual adjustment to be brought about from 
existing segregated systems to a system not 
based on color distinctions? 

“5. On the assumption on which questions 
4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming fur- 
ther that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question 4 
(b). 
“(a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; : 

“(c) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to rec- 
ommending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriv- 
ing at the specific terms of more detailed 
decrees ?” 
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homa, Maryland, and Texas filed briefs 
and participated in the oral argument. 

“These presentations were informa- 
tive and helpful to the Court in its 
consideration of the complexities arising 
from the transition to a system of pub- 
lic education freed of racial discrimina- 
tion. The presentations also demon- 
strated that substantial steps to elimi- 
nate racial discrimination in public 
schools have already been taken, not 
only in some of the communities in 
which these cases arose, but in some 
of the states appearing as amici curiae, 
and in other states as well. Substantial 
progress has been made in the District 
of Columbia and in the communities in 
Kansas and Delaware involved in this 
litigation. The defendants in the cases 
coming to us from South Carolina and 
Virginia are awaiting the decision of 
this Court concerning relief. 

“Full implementation of these consti- 
tutional principles may require solution 
of varied local school problems. School 
authorities have the primary responsi- 
bility for elucidating, assessing, and 
solving these problems; courts will have 
to consider whether the action of school 
authorities constitutes good faith imple- 
mentation of the governing constitu- 
tional principles. Because of their 
proximity to local conditions and the 
possible need for further hearings, the 
courts which originally heard these 
cases can best perform this judicial ap- 
praisal. Accordingly, we believe it ap- 
propriate to remand the cases to those 
courts.” 





*The cases coming to us from Kansas, 
South Carolina, and Virginia were originally 
heard by three-judge District Courts con- 
vened under 28 U. S. C. §§ 2281 and 2284. 

se cases will accordingly be remanded to 

se three-judge courts. See Briggs v. 
Eliott, 342 U. S. 350. 
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“In fashioning and effectuating the 
decrees, the courts will be guided by 
equitable principles. Traditionally. 
equity has been characterized by a prac- 
tical flexibility in shaping its remedies ‘ 
and by a facility for adjusting and rec- 
onciling public and _ private needs.‘ 
These cases call for the exercise of 
these traditional attributes of equity 


power. At stake is the personal inter- 
est of the plaintiffs in admission to pub- 


lic schools as soon as practicable on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. To effectuate 
this interest may call for elimination of 
a variety of obstacles in making the 
transition to school systems operated in 
accordance with the constitutional prin- 
ciples set forth in our May 17, 1954, 
decision. Courts of equity may properly 
take into account the public interest 
in the elimination of such obstacles in 
a systematic and effective manner. But 
it should go without saying that the 
validity of these constitutional princi- 
ples cannot be allowed to yield simply 
because of disagreement with them. 
“While giving weight to these public 
and private considerations, the courts 
will require that the defendants make 
a prompt and reasonable start toward 
full compliance with our May 17, 1954, 
ruling. Once such a start has been 
made, the courts may find that addi- 
tional time is necessary to carry out 
the ruling in an effective manner. The 
burden rests upon the defendants to 
establish that such time is necessary in 
the public interest and is consistent 
with good faith compliance at the ear- 
liest practicable date. To that end, the 
courts may consider problems related to 


‘See Alexander v. Hillman, 296 U. S. 222, 
239. 

"See Hecht Co. v. Bowles, 321 U. S. 321, 
329-330. 
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administration, arising from the physi- 
cal condition of the school plant, the 
school transportation system, personnel, 
revision of school districts and attend- 
ance areas into compact units to achieve 
a system of determining admission to 
the public schools on a nonracial basis, 
and revision of local laws and regula- 
tions which may be necessary in solving 
the foregoing problems. They will also 
consider the adequacy of any plans the 
defendants may propose to meet these 
problems and to effectuate a transition 
to a racially nondiscriminatory school 
system. During this period of transi- 
tion, the courts wll retain jurisdiction 
of these cases. 

“The judgments below, except that 
in the Delaware case, are accordingly 
reversed and remanded to the District 
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Courts to take such proceedings and 
enter such orders and decrees consist- 
ent with this opinion as are necessary 
and proper to admit to public schools 
on a racially non-discriminatory basis 
with all deliberate speed the parties to 
these cases. The judgment in the Dela- 
ware case—ordering the immediate ad- 
mission of the plaintiffs to schools pre- 
viously attended only by white chil- 
dren—is affirmed on the basis of the 
principles stated in our May 17, 1954, 
opinion, but the case is remanded to 
the Supreme Court of Delaware for 
such further proceedings as that court 
may deem necessary in light of this 
opinion. 

It is so ordered.” 


Cuas. H. THompson 























CHAPTER I 
DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ALABAMA 


Lewis W. Jonzs 
Director of Research, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute 


The case of the state of Alabama is 
a significant one among the seventeen 
states being reported on in this “one- 
year-after” appraisal. Its significance 
is to be found in the facts of virtually 
nothing having been done about segre- 
gated schools in the state and very little 
having been said about them. This do- 
nothing, say-nothing position applies to 
both those who may be expected to be 
concerned about desegregation and those 
who may be expected to be concerned 
about maintaining segregation. This 
state of affairs obtained prior to May 
17, 1954 and it has not changed since 
that historic date. 

When Talladega College opened its 
doors to white students in 1944 no 
alarm was sounded and any hosannas 
were muted. The few white students 
who matriculated there have apparently 
been a matter of no serious concern. 
Very little attention has been given to 
the admission of Negro students to 
Spring Hill College at Mobile in Sep- 
tember, 1954. Both of these colleges 
are church-supported institutions. The 
former is maintained by the American 
Missionary Association of the Congre- 
gational Church and the latter is a 
Catholic institution. So far as public- 
supported schools, at all levels are con- 
cerned, nothing, just nothing, has hap- 
pened. 

The Gaines decision was six years 
old in 1954 and there had come in its 
wake decisions in the Sipuel, Sweatt, 
and McLaurin cases extending educa- 


tional opportunities for Negroes. After 
1948 public and private colleges and 
universities in many parts of the South 
admitted Negro students. In Alabama, 
no Negro student had been admitted 
to a public-supported institution of 
higher learning and no serious legal 
relief from this circumstance had been 
sought. No determined effort has yet 
been put forth in the courts to open 
the doors of the University of Alabama, 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, or 
any one of the several state teachers 
colleges. In 1952 two Negro students 
sought admission to the University of 
Alabama and upon denial appealed to 
the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity and were again denied. Court 
action was instituted in July, 1953; the 
case was dismissed in October as being 
improperly filed. An appeal was made 
in November, 1958. The case has not 
been vigorously prosecuted and no other 
court action has been taken during 1954 
and 1955. No action had been initiated 
to secure the admission of Negro chil- 
dren to elementary or secondary schools 
attended by white children. This placid 
status quo of the well-separated twain 
was not disturbed before May 17, 1954, 
and has not been disturbed since that 
date which has so far proved to be 
fateful in promise only, if and when 
some effort is made to fulfill its legal 
promise. 

What is true of education is also true 
of other areas of public service where 
segregation remains practically com- 
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plete enjoying a comfortable stability 
against which polite remonstrance is 
occasionally heard, but never loud and 
rude denunciation or legal action taken 
to disturb the traditional pattern. De- 
spite the several Supreme Court de- 
cisions affecting transportation, housing, 
recreation, etc., little difference before 
and after their being announced is to 
be observed in Alabama. On trains the 
jim-crow coaches are continued for pas- 
sengers who do not purchase firstclass 
rail accommodations. Theymotor busses 
continue to crowd Negro passengers on 
the rear seats and to provide the most 
limited accommodations for them in sta- 
tions and rest stops. Housing is still 
rigidly segregated and violence has been 
known in Birmingham when Negro pur- 
chasers of homes cross traditional neigh- 
borhood boundary lines. The admission 
of a Negro doctor to use of the facilities 
of one of the new Hill-Burton hospitals, 
that have been built in so many small 
towns, is a rare and unusual occurrence. 


May 17, 1954 to May 17, 1955: 
A Chronology * 


In some states of the South action 
has been dramatic and controversy has 
been colorful in the year that has 
passed. As intimated in the introduc- 
tory paragraphs of this report there 
have been no colorful or dramatic events 
in Alabama. To appreciate the case 
of Alabama, a simple chronology cover- 
ing the year may be the most effective 
means of supporting the no-action claim 
previously set forth. 

May.—Alabama solicitors were called 
into session by Attorney General Si 
Garrett presumably to discuss the Su- 


*Events listed were reported in daily news- 
papers and Southern School News. 
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preme Court decision. No report from 
the session. 

Candidate for State Superintendent 
of Education, Dr. Austin Meadows, 
made campaign pledge to find a legal 
way to maintain segregated schools, 

Governor Gordon Persons resisted 
pressure and refused to call a special 
session of the State Legislature. 

Editorials in the Birmingham News 
counsels Alabama people not to con- 
sider as “sensible” Talmadge state- 
ments defy:ng the Supreme Court while 
counselling “Wisdom, good will, self- 
discipline to develop ways of dealing 
with this situation (Supreme Court de- 
cision) that will hold down difficulties 
and stresses and dangers to the mini- 
mum.” 

July.—The state board of education 
issued the following directive to guide 
local school officials: 

“The public schools in Alabama 
will operate for the 1954-55 school 
year under Section 256 of the State 
Constitution on the same basis that 
they operated for the school year of 
1953-54. . . . No changes in this 
announced policy shall be made in 
any public school system in this state 
during the school year 1954-55, irre- 
spective of any action by any court 
in any case in which a unit of the 
public school system of Alabama is 
not a party... .” 

September. — Twenty-three Negro 


children presented themselves for en- 
rollment in a white elementary school 
in Montgomery and were refused regis- 
tration. 

Petitions were presented to boards of 
education in Montgomery, Anniston, and 
Brewton by local NAACP sponsors re- 
questing compliance with the May 17th 
decision. 

Acting Attorney General Bernard 
Sykes announced the decision not to 
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file a brief with the Supreme Court for 
consideration at forthcoming implemen- 
tation hearings. 

Governor-elect Folsom issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“We'd love to be included out of 
the school segregation controversy. 
Frankly, I don’t know what we are 
going to do about it. I feel that if 
we deed our schools to private indi- 
viduals, they could make apartment 
houses out of them; if strings are 
attached, the maneuver won’t hold up 
in the courts.” 

State Senator Albert Boutwell an- 


nounced that a special legislative com- 
mittee of which he is chairman, had 
recommended to Governor Persons that 
sections of the Alabama constitution be 
rewritten to pave the way for abolition 
of public education in the state. 
October. — Governor Persons an- 
nounced his refusal to convene a special 
session of the legislature when pres- 
sured to do so by some legislators. 
Birmingham News editorial argues 
for “a school plan of good will and 
cooperation” and that the decision in- 
validating compulsory segregation “does 
not compel integration.” 
November.—Governor-designate Fol- 
som won nomination by the largest vote 
ever obtained by a gubernatorial candi- 
date. Significantly he had refused to 
use the race issue in primary or run-off 
compaigns when his opponents did. 
Governor-designate Folsom, attend- 
ing Southern Governor’s Conference at 
Boca Raton, Florida, refused to join 
other governors in a statement pledging 
a fight against integration of schools. 
Alabama state convention of NAACP 
branches announced plans ao wage le- 
gal battle for admission of Negroes to 
the University of Alabama. 
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Rally of white citizens’ council ad- 
herents from Black Belt counties was 
held in Selma and pledged use of “‘pres- 
sure,” but not violence, against Negroes 
agitating for desegregation. 

January.—State Senator-elect Sam 
Englehardt, who got nowhere with bills 
to abolish the public school system and 
establish a private school set-up when 
he proposed them in the House in the 
1951-58 sessions, announced a bill to 
be offered to the incoming legislature 
proposing creation of “placement 
boards” which would assign children to 
schools. 

The Montgomery Advertiser, in a 
blown-up front page, Sunday story, re- 
ports: “Notasulga Negro Mass Meeting 
Hears Leader Back Segregation.” The 
group, estimated at 100 persons in the 
village of Notasulga, was reported as 
having been told by the unknown “Col- 
lege President:” 

“You can’t hurry God and you 
can’t hurry a southern white man 
and, just like from God, you can get: 
anything you need and deserve from 
the white man, but you’ve got to 


ask him in the right manner.” 
The Advertiser's perpetration of this 


journalistic fraud was 
demned. 
February.—State Senator Walter C. 
Givhan introduced and secured ap- 
proval of both houses of the legislature 
of a resolution petitioning the Congress 
to limit the jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court and other fed- 
eral courts on appeals from state courts. 
Senator Sam Englehardt introduced 
a resolution to have restated Alabama’s 
traditional position on separate schools 
for white and Negro children. It was 
sent to the Rules Committee rather than 
being acted upon by the legislature. 


widely con- 
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March. — Alabama Education Asso- 
ciation (white teachers) were told that 
opponents of federal aid to education 
would try to kill it by forcing deseg- 
regation clauses. 

Alabama State Teachers Association 
(colored teachers) passed a resolution 
calling for a “constructive and whole- 
some approach” to the implementation 
of the May 17, 1954, U. S. Supreme 
Court ruling barring segregated schools. 
This association has consistently failed 
to take an aggressive position from the 
“equal salaries fight” forward. The 
association as an association has pro- 
vided a desultory and conservative lead- 
ership. 

The Montgomery Advertiser editori- 
ally commended the “good sense” of 
former Governor Persons and Governor 
Folsom in refusing to endorse any “pri- 
vate school folly.” 

Governor Folsom made a statement 
including the following references: 


“Due to high court rulings of re- 
cent months—as well as more yet to 
come—there is a certain degree of 
anxiety existing in the educational 
fields. 

“T would like to remind you that 
we always hear more noise from 
those who are guided by blinded 
prejudice and bigotry, than is ever 
the case with those who try to think 
through and be fair in their ap- 
proach. 

“If there was ever a time on the 
American educational front when we 
needed wisdom and tolerance and ob- 
jective thinking—it is certainly 
now.” 

Legality of the Boutwell Plan was 
challenged by Professor Jay Murphy 
of the University of Alabama Law 
School who said that the chief pro- 


posals are unconstitutional. 


April.—The Alabama Junior Cham- 
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ber of Commerce urged work toward 
separate equal school facilities to “de- 
emphasize this boogey-man of desegre- 
gation.” 

Report that legislators are averse 
to tackling the school building prob- 
lem in Alabama until the Supreme 
Court’s implementing decision is known, 
These legislators are disposed to press 
for enactment of state measures to 
maintain separate schools before taking 
up the urgent problem of school financ- 
ing. 

To summarize this chronology we 
may conclude in defense of our original 
proposition: 

1. Officials in the executive branch 
of the government have not com- 
mitted themselves to a strong pe- 
tition for or against desegrega- 
tion. 

Apart from provocative state- 
ments and resolutions by the 
three vociferous segregation sup- 
porters—Englehardt, Givhan and 
Boutwell, the legislative branch 
of the government has taken no 
action. 

The NAACP, considered as pro- 
viding leadership for the deseg- 
regation forces, has not been 
markedly aggressive. 

The white citizens councils, con- 
sidered as providing leadership 
for the segregation forces, have 
organized in only a few counties 
and except for statements of in- 
tent and threats have not acted. 


The press of the state in its edi- 
torial positions have been tem- 


perate and counseled moderation 
including strong condemnations 
of the white citizens councils. 
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The Prospect 


The passage of an uneventful year 
in Alabama offers little in the way of 
clues that may be construed as pre- 
saging the future course of events. 
There are no trend lines that may be 
projected with confidence. When we 
review the events it is necessary to 
point to in order to indicate that there 
had been any activity at all we have 
a situation that might be given some 
cursory analysis with profit. 

The defenders of segregation have 
not been challenged to the point that 
the prevailing system should be con- 
sidered being placed in jeopardy. This 
sense of security has made it unneces- 
sary for the defenders of segregation 
to take the offensive against the avowed 
proponents of desegregation. The ac- 
tivity of these proponents has not been 
such as to require invoking sanctions 
of any sort to forestall aggression on 
their part against the old order. There 
appears to be an element of surprise 
on the part of both Negroes and whites 
at the moderation shown by each that is 
quite unlike the tension provoked else- 
where in the South. The titillating 
straws in the wind can give hope to 
only the most optimistic watchers for a 
wind blowing in from either pole. 

No little credit for the calm in Ala- 
bama must go to its Governor and his 
immediate predecessor. Both gentlemen 
confounded observers by maintaining a 
neutrality in which the opposing camps 
could and did take comfort. While 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana hurried about botching 
up their constitutions, former Governor 
Persons firmly refused to use the 
powers of his office to give the Alabama 
legislature an opportunity to do a little 
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hurried constitution-tampering. Gov- 
ernor Folsom won the office with an 
overwhelming majority of votes against 
a field of opponents who did not hesi- 
tate to champion the preservation of 
the stars of hate on the bars of race 
antagonism. His good-natured evasion 
of the race issue with the kindly reply 
to direct questioning that when “elect- 
ed, I’m going to be Governor of all 
the people of Alabama” enhanced his 
political stature. His campaign per- 
formance ending in smashing victory 
caused the Montgomery Advertiser to 
inquire editorially how it should happen 
that the basic support of Talmadge of 
Georgia should be the “wool hat” whites 
of that state whom he nourished with 
a fodder of racial antagonism while the 
basic support of Folsom should be the 
same whites in Alabama and the Ne- 
groes and no use of racial antagonism 
as political fodder. When Governor 
Folsom had been in office for a short 
time Englehardt accused the governor 
of threatening him with “voting every 
nigger in Macon County” unless Engle- 
hardt supported the Governor’s legisla- 
tive program, the Governor was not 
provoked to a reply and his prestige 
with whites and Negroes did not suffer. 
How far, how long, and in what man- 
ner Governor Folsom will carry out his 
expressed intention to be “Governor of 
all the people” remains a question the 
answer to which must inevitably come. 

Two special sessions of the legisla- 
ture convened by Governor Folsom 
since assuming office have devoted 
themselves to the tasks for which they 
were called. There is no intimation yet 


as to what action will be taken on the 


school issue when the regular session 


of the legislature meets. The Boutwell 
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and Englehardt proposals will have 


to get their hearing before a strongly 
pro-Folsom legislature. Governor Fol- 
som has been quoted above stating his 


doubts about the desirability of the 


Boutwell Committee recommendations. 


He has made no comment on the pro- 
posal of his avowed political foe, En- 
glehardt. 

The NAACP in the state appears to 
have given priority to the vote issue 
as the key to advances in other areas. 
Registration of Negro voters in Ala- 
bama received a healthy impetus in the 
previous administration of Governor 
Folsom (1947 to 1951) and suffered a 
slow-down under the Persons adminis- 
tration. A vigorous campaign for voter 
registration and a politically influential 
Negro vote in 1956 may be wise strat- 
egy leading to easier subsequent action 
on the school issue. The greater wis- 
dom of an effective voting strength than 
bombast and fulminations about the 
school issue at this point seems appar- 
ent when financial resources and in- 
fluence need to be concentrated rather 
than diffused over the wide area of 
civil rights in Alabama. 

The white citizens councils are re- 
ported to have organizations in five 
counties, but have no program of ac- 
tivity nearly as disastrous as that of 
the organization in Mississippi. So long 
as the outspoken opposition of whites 
in Alabama to this organization is ef- 
fective the energies and resources of 
the NAACP are released for other 
uses. 

The organization of a virile Alabama 
Council of Human Relations with a 
strong backing of church groups is 
promising as an educational and action 


agency. 
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The great problem facing action on 
schools in Alabama seems to be the 
efficiency of the traditional race rela- 
tions pattern rather than concerted or- 
ganizational activity. No place in the 
South may be said to have worse rela- 


tions than Alabama’s major industrial 


city— Birmingham—and the least ef- 


fective leadership in promoting the 


Negro’s status and extension of democ- 
racy. No aggressive outspoken Negro 
leadership has come from the Negro 
business and professional group in Ala- 
bama’s largest city. At least one law- 
yer in Birmingham is ready and avail- 
able to assume leadership in legal ac- 
tion but litigants do not present them- 
selves to employ his talents. The Negro 
news weeklies in Birmingham have not 
demonstrated their 
opinion molders. The most effective of 
the weeklies is one of a chain of papers 


effectiveness as 


whose policies are not locally deter- 
mined and restraint is imposed. The 
editor of this paper is one of the most 
aggressive Negroes in organizational 
work and in speaking on the issues. 
Any campaign inspired by the few ag- 
gressive Negroes in Birmingham is 
dulled by a race-relations organization 
dedicated to improvement of the Negro 
status within the traditional frame- 
work. This organization is dominated 
by powerful white economic interests 
in the city. The most commonly ac- 
cepted gains, such as interraeial sports 
activities, are forbidden by ordinance 
in Birmingham. 

The more aggressive leadership in 
Alabama centers about Tuskegee and 
Montgomery. The Tuskegee leadership 


is nececcarily polite and restrained. 


The socially conscious persons at the 
Veterans Hospital, as federal employ- 
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ees, are required to show circumspec- 
tion in “political” activity. Personnel 
of Tuskegee Institute, which is par- 
tially state-financed, also must gauge 
the lengths to which they can go with- 
out causing embarrassment to the In- 
stitute. Yet, from these two groups 
come the most outspoken and most con- 
sistent leadership of the Negro’s cause 
in the state. The two significant cir- 
cumstances in the state in which there 
has been integration are those of fed- 
eral institutions—the 2000 bed Veter- 
ans Hospital at Tuskegee and Maxwell 
Air Force Base at Montgomery. The 
policy of sending patients to Veterans 
Administration Hospitals nearest their 
homes has resulted in a number of local 
white patients being hospitalized at the 
Tuskegee hospital where the staff is 
yet predominantly Negro. Patients and 
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visitors have enjoyed amicable relations 
in these circumstances, 

Talladega College continues its long 
liberal tradition, Tuskegee Institute 


continues to be the common ground on 


which all sorts of groups meet. Through 


the year a succession of organizations 


which have interracial memberships have 
held their meetings there because it is 


one place in Alabama where Negroes 
and whites may congregate, live to- 
gether, eat together, and carry on their 
activities without restrictions or without 
feeling constrained to respect segrega- 
tion laws or customs. The educational 
process moves along and each such ex- 
perience is valuable as propaganda for 
desegregation. There has been no revo- 
lution in Alabama, but neither have 
there been developed formidable ob- 


stacles against progress. 
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The year of tension in wait and see 
is now over. Wait and see was the re- 
action in Arkansas from May, 1954 to 
May, 1955. The Supreme Court de- 
cree in specifying that local conditions 
be considered in achieving integration 
and that federal district courts police 
implementation, has generally been fa- 
vorably regarded in the state. The Ar- 
kansas Gazette, the state’s largest and 
perhaps most influential paper, edi- 
torially commended the decree as “a 
victory for orderly change paced to lo- 
cal conditions.” Some attorneys have 
indicated that the pattern of integra- 
tion in Arkansas will be written in the 
federal district courts. The attorney 
for the state NAACP has predicted 
some such cases but only if school 
boards do not “demonstrate good faith 
in accomplishing integration within a 


, 


reasonable time.” One integration case 
at this writing is now pending, Ne- 
groes in Beardon School District 53 in 
Ouachita County are seeking integra- 
tion and will be heard in the October 
term of one of the three federal district 
courts in Arkansas. 

Between May 1954 and May 1955 
there was no great activity or much 
official planning for integration. Indi- 
cations were that in some school dis- 


tricts there was a slowing down of plan- 
ning for Negro high schools pending 
the Supreme Court decree in a situa- 


tion which has been generally charac- 
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terized by a step-up in school construe- 
tion for Negroes in the last five years. 
In some communities, however, there 
have been indications of an acceleration 
in the construction of Negro schools in 
the hope that with modern and equal 
facilities, Negroes would be less in- 
Two communi- 
ties with sparse Negro populations, 
Fayetteville and Charleston, have in- 


sistent on integration. 


tegrated, Fayetteville in the high school, 
and Charleston in the elementary and 
the high school. In one other commu- 
nity, Sheridan, the school board voted 
to integrate Negroes in the high school, 
but on the next day rescinded the action 
in response to community pressure. 


PoPpuLATION AND SCHOOL 
DIisTRIBUTION 


Negroes comprised 22 per cent of 
the population of Arkansas as of 1950. 
Only four states in the South, Tennes- 
see, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and neighbor- 
ing Texas, have smaller proportions of 
Negroes. While the total population 
of the state declined two per cent from 
1940 to 1950, the Negro population 
dropped 11 per cent and the white 
population increased by one per cent. 
There has been a significant shift from 
rural areas to the cities with the state’s 
urban population rising from 22 per 
cent to 33 per cent of the total popu- 
lation from 1940 to 1950. Negroes 
shared in this urban shift and they are 
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proportionately as urban as the whites. 
Little Rock, the state capitol, had 23 
per cent Negro in 1950. The number 
of Negro sharecroppers declined sig- 
nificantly; the U. S. Census of Agri- 
culture for 1950 reported 17,698 crop- 
pers compared with 25,482 in 1945 
and 33,122 in 1940. 

Arkansas’ topography can be roughly 
described by drawing a line from the 
northeast corner to the southwest cor- 
ner of the state, the top triangle con- 
sisting of hilly and mountainous coun- 
try, the bottom triangle, mostly rolling 
and flat country, and encompassing a 
good part of the state’s population. The 
Negro population is mainly in the 
southeast half of the state, the bottom 
triangle, and the eastern part of the 
state. In the top triangle there are 
counties with no Negroes and many 
counties with sparse Negro populations. 
In the 75 counties of Arkansas in 
1950, there were six with no Negroes, 
18 with 2 per cent or less, 9 with 2 
per cent but less than 5 per cent, and 
five with 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
Negro.’ There were only six counties 
with more than 50 per cent Negro 
(as compared with 14 in 1900) and 
these were in eastern Arkansas. 

Paralleling the general population 
distribution to a significant degree is 
the distribution of the Negro school 
population. Fifteen of the 75 counties 
had no Negroes enrolled in the public 
schools. Benton County, had one Ne- 
gro student during 1954-55, tutored in 
her home by a Negro teacher, the school 
board awaiting the Supreme Court de- 


*Compiled from Harry Ashmore, The Ne- 
gro and the Schools. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1954, pp. 174- 
ie ae data from the U. S. Census 
2) B 
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cree before integrating. Twenty-two 
counties have Negro enrollments of less 
than ten per cent of the total enroll- 
ments. The remainder of the 37 coun- 
ties have Negro .school enrollments 
ranging from 11 to 61 per cent of the 
total enrollments. The state has 423 
school districts, 184 of which have no 
Negro students, 228 with both races 


and 11 have only Negroes.” 


Srarus or Srereaatep EpucaTion 


The legal basis for segregation is 
statutory rather than 
The state constitution of 1874 provided 
for free public schools with the Gen- 
eral Assembly vested with authority to 


constitutional. 


designate supervisory officers. The leg- 
islature vested the control of local 
schools in elected school boards of in- 
dependent districts. The statute re- 
quired the board of directors “to estab- 
lish separate schools for white and col- 
The State Board of 
Education serves in an advisory capac- 
ity to local school districts. The board 
has nine members appointed by the 
Governor, confirmed by the Senate, and 
serving staggered terms of nine years. 


ored persons.” 


It distributes state aid in supplement 
to local revenues derived from property 
District bond issues and loans 
must be approved by the state board.” 
The state’s per capita income in 1950 
was $821. The amount spent for pub- 
lic schools in 1949-50 was $54,400,000 
which included total current expendi- 
tures, capital outlay, and interest. The 
proportion of the income of the people 
spent on schools in 1950 amounted to 
3.4 per cent, an indication of effort 
higher than the national average and 


taxes. 


Southern School News, Nashville, Sep- 
tember, 1954, p. 2. 
*Ibid., p. 2. 
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slightly higher than the average for 
the South.‘ 

In 1958-54 the average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools was 278,- 
131 for white pupils and 88,211 for 
Negro pupils or 23.4 per cent of the 
total average daily attendance. In 
1953-54 the percentage of school age 
white children enrolled in the schools 
was 98 per cent and for Negroes, 93 
per cent. The percentage of the en- 
rollment in average daily attendance 
for whites was 87 per cent and for 
Negroes, 83 per cent.” Despite a drop 
in enrollment since 1940, a larger pro- 
portion of Negroes are at present going 
to school and staying longer. This was 
indicated by the fact that though the 
Negro population declined by 11 per 
cent from 1940 to 1950, the school at- 
tendance for Negroes only declined six 
per cent. The number of Negro high 
school graduates was 1,629 in 1948-49 
and 2,033 in 1958-54. 

Some significant disparities between 
whites and Negroes are indicated below. 
There are also marked differences be- 
tween urban and rural schools. “The 
disparity between white and Negro 
schools in Arkansas has its counterpart 
in the inequalities between urban and 
rural schools. There are counties in 
Arkansas in which the best white 
schools, by any standard of comparison 
are inferior to the worst Negro schools 
in some of our large cities.” Current 
expenditures in average daily attend- 
ance in 1939-40 for whites was $34 and 


“Harry Ashmore, op. cit., p. 144. 

SStatistical Summary for Public Schools 
of Arkansas, 1952-54. Little Rock: State 
Department of Education, p. 5. 

*Arkansas Gazette, May 18, 1954. 

Ibid., January 5, 1955. Statement of 
United Committee for Better Schools, a lay 
organization. 
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for Negroes, $14, equal to 40 per cent 
of the figure for whites. In 1958-54, 
the figures were $134 for whites and 
$101 for Negroes, and had increased 
to 74 per cent of the average for the 
whites. Though Negro pupils consti- 
tute 23.4 per cent of the total in ay- 
erage daily attendance for 1953-54, the 
value of the school property for Ne- 
groes was only equal to 12 per cent 
of the total value of the school prop- 
erty. The differential in the averages 
of teachers’ salaries was $344, the av- 
erage being $2,306 for whites and 
$1,962 for Negroes in 1958-54." There 
are school systems in Arkansas which 
have no racial differentials in salaries, 
and the differences in the state gen- 
erally have declined in recent years. 

There were significant differences in 
current expenditures in average daily 
attendance from county to county as 
indicated in the table below and in a 
few instances, slightly higher expendi- 
tures for Negro pupils. Generally, the 
higher the proportion of Negroes the 
greater the differential. 

In January, 1955, with the state 
legislature in session, the school forces 
of the state, sparked by the United 
Committee for Better Schools, sought 
an additional $12,500,000 a year from 
state sources to finance a minimum ed- 
ucation program for the state. This 
program included steps toward equal- 
izing salaries of Negro and white 
teachers and equalizing facilities. Not 
all the increased amount sought was for 
equalization, a significant portion was 
to be used to reduce differentials be- 
tween rural and urban districts. In 


‘Compiled from Statistical Summary for 
Public Schools in Arkansas, 1952-54. Cur- 
rent expenditure data do not include trans- 
portation. 
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TABLE I 
CuRRENT EXPENDITURES IN AVERAGE DAILy ATTENDANCE FOR WHITE AND Necro Pupits 
FoR 1953-54 AND PeRcENTAGE Necro For SELECTED Counties For 1950.° 





mason 





a 


Current Expenditures in 


Average Daily Attendance, 


1953-54 
Negro 


% Population 


White Negro, 1950 





Crittenden 
Phillips 
Lee 

St. Francis 
Chicot 
Lincoln 
Jefferson 
Ashley 
Bradley 
Cross 

Clark 
Cleveland 
Lonoke 
Pulaski 
Conway 
Arkansas 
Prairie 
Garland 
Sebastian 
Washington 


$151 
137 
163 
150 
167 
165 
141 
158 
144 
137 
132 


$65 
86 
67 
81 
84 
88 
95 
93 
96 
85 
108 
113 
92 
134 
119 
139 
89 
146 








oe 


*Ibid., Population data compiled from U. S. 
March, the General Assembly ad- 
journed without increasing taxes to pro- 
vide the additional amount sought. In- 
stead, the schools will receive from 
state sources in the next two years an 
estimated $1,600,000 a year less than 
the $29,500,000 they were currently 
receiving. This reduction is due to a 
significant degree to anticipated declin- 
ing revenues brought on by the ex- 
emption of commercial live stock and 
poultry feed from the two per cent 
sales tax. The legislature did, however, 
pass legislation aimed at forcing the 
local school districts to raise more 
money by increasing and equalizing 
property assessments.” 


P aanaiae School News, April 7, 1955, 
p. 3. 


Census. 

Arkansas has one state supported 
Negro college, Arkansas Agricultural, 
Mechanical, and Normal College (A. 
M. & N.), and four other Negro colle- 
ges, Arkansas Baptist College, Shorter 
College, Philander Smith, and Dunbar 
Junior College, the last closing down 
after this year. Only two are ac- 
credited by the North Central Associa- 
tion, namely, Arkansas A. M. & N., 
and Philander Smith. Philander Smith, 
a Methodist supported school in Little 
Rock, had its first white graduate this 
spring and had another white student 
enrolled during the past year. 

The University of Arkansas, located 
in Fayetteville, has been admitting Ne- 
gro graduate and professional students 
since 1948, a move initiated by the 
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Board of Trustees without court ac- 
tion. Silas Hunt admitted to the School 
of Law, was the first Negro student to 
enter a state university in any of the 
former Confederate states since Recon- 
struction. In the spring semester 1955 
there were eight Negro students on the 
Fayetteville campus, including one in 
pharmacy. Negro students are admit- 
ted to the University Medical School at 
Little Rock and there have been two or 
three Negro first year students admit- 
ted to the Medical School in recent 
years. In the first summer term at 
Fayetteville there were 29 Negro stu- 
jJents in 1958, 66 in 1954, and 97 in 
1955. The University has since 1950 
operated during the academic year a 
Graduate Center at Little Rock for 
evening and Saturday classes. In the 
fall semester, 1954, there were 282 
students registered, including 114 Ne- 
groes, and in the spring semester, 1955 
there were 280 students with about the 
same proportion Negro. Only Negroes 
had been enrolled during summer terms 
at the Little Rock Center prior to 1955. 
In the summer of 1955 white students 
were also enrolled at the Center and. 
in the first term there were 214 stu- 
dents enrolled and this number ‘cluded 
about 20 white students. The summer 
offerings are in a limited range of 
courses and are mainly in education. 


Reactions To SuPREME CourT 
DECISION 


On the day before the Supreme Court 
decision on May 17, 1954, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education an- 
nounced the publication of The Negro 
and the Schools by Harry Ashmore, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Arkansas Gazette. 
Ashmore’s study, familiar to readers of 
this journal, was a summary and in- 
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terpretation of the findings of more 
than forty scholars in what came to 
be known as the Ashmore project and 
has been and will be followed by other 
published studies. The report gave a 
picture of the status and problems in 
the education of Negroes, particularly 
in the bi-racial system of the South. 
The timing of its publication, by acci- 
dent or design, added to the significance 
of the study. 

On the day following the decision, 
Governor Cherry said: “Arkansas will 
obey the law. It always had.’” In 
June, 1954, the State Board of Educa- 
tion made a policy statement in which 
it said, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: “Our present state law pro- 
vides for segregation in the public 
schools and any decision by a local 
board providing for integration of the 
races is premature, as the Supreme 
Court in its opinion stated that further 
arguments would be heard and a de- 
cree entered. . . . It is important to 
keep in mind that policy decisions are 
made by local school boards.” An ex- 
tended statement by the State Board 
of Education in September, echoed the 
same sentiments. Thad D. Williams of 
Little Rock, member of the Legal Re- 
dress Committee of the Arkansas Con- 
ference of Branches of the NAACP, re- 
plied to the Board by issuing a state- 
ment that the Supreme Court decision 
had made segregation in the schools 
illegal. On July 2, State Commissioner 
of Education Arch Ford, in a policy 
speech, told the Little Rock Rotary 
Club: “We will continue to have segre- 
gation unless and until the people at 
the local level are willing to accept in- 


“Arkansas Gazette, May 17, 1954. 
2Southern School News, October 1, 1954. 





















































tegration. In my opinion, integration 
will come in some communities within 
a relatively short period of time. In 
others it will perhaps be many years. 
It is apparent that there can be no 
general statewide pattern of integra- 
tion in our public schools.” 

In the summer of 1954 the Arkansas 
Democratic primary campaign was con- 
ducted and segregation did not become 
an issue. Candidates avoided the sub- 
ject. One candidate for governor, Orval 
E. Faubus, stated early in his cam- 
paign in a newspaper advertisement 
that “desegregation is the No. 1 issue” 
and that it was a decision to be met 
at the local level. Editorial objection 
was made by the Arkansas Gazette for 
the injection of racial questions in the 
campaign. No further statements were 
made by the candidate.“ In a runoff 
election in August, Faubus was success- 
ful as Democratic nominee for Governor 
and later in November defeated the Re- 
publican candidate in the general elec- 
tion. 

Late in August, petitions were filed 
with 17 school districts by the Arkansas 
Conference of Branches of the NAACP 
asking for the immediate end of segre- 
gation. The filing of the petitions was 
in accord with a decision made at the 
State Conference of the NAACP, held 
in June in Little Rock. The petitions 
prompted a move by school districts in 
eastern Arkansas, an area with large 
proportions Negro, that Arkansas file 
a brief with the Supreme Court at the 
hearing on the decree. The State Board 
of Education joined in asking the state 
attorney general, Tom Gentry, to pre- 
pare a brief. Gentry agreed to pre- 


*[bid., September 3, 1954, p. 2. 
*“Ibid., p. 2. 
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sent a brief (described later) and told 
representatives of the school districts 
that the only question before the Su- 
preme Court was: “How do you want 
the Supreme Court to order you to in- 
tegrate white and Negro students?” 
On November 5, 1954 about 2000 
members of the Arkansas Teachers As- 
sociation (ATA) adopted a policy state- 
ment on integration at their annual 
meeting. The statement said that “the 
pattern of desegregation is still a le- 
gal matter and should be left to the 
courts,’ that “the problems involved 
in desegregation are largely local and 
are peculiar to each district,’ and that 
“when citizens of good-will and whole- 
some intent attack common problems 
cooperatively, satisfactory solutions fol- 
low.” The statement also said “that 
the welfare program of the A.T.A. 
should be redirected and under the 
guardianship of the NAACP. so that 
the interests of pupils, teachers, and 
schools may be effectively fostered along 
legal lines within the framework of 
the laws of the land.” Negro teach- 
ers have a separate organization, the 
ATA, and do not meet with the Ar- 
kansas Education Association. Negro 
teachers may become members of the 
Arkansas Education Association, and a 
few are, though they do not meet with 
the AEA annual meeting of white 


teachers. 


INTEGRATION IN THE Lower ScHooLs 


Two public school districts in the 
state, Charleston and Fayetteville, op- 
erated integrated schools during 1954- 
55, and one district, Sheridan, an- 
nounced that it would integrate and 







*Tbid., October 1, 1954, p. 3. 
*From mimeographed statement of ATA. 
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the next day it rescinded its policy. 
Charleston, a rural school district, cen- 
tering in a town of about 1000, en- 
rolled 14 Negro elementary and high 
school pupils, mostly elementary. The 
Negro children participate in school 
activities. The community is about 20 
miles from Fort Smith, a city of 50,- 
000, to which a few Negro high school 
students had been sent with the district 
paying tuition and transportation costs. 
With integration, a previously operated 
one-teacher Negro elementary school 
was closed. The school in Charleston 
opened on August 23. The school board 
avoided publicity and though the com- 
munity was invited to counsel the board 
and knew of its decision, it was not 
reported in the press until September 
13." Charleston is located on the west- 
ern edge of Franklin county. There 
are only about 50 Negroes in this area 
and they live east of town. A number 
of people in the Charleston commu- 
nity, including Negroes, commute and 
work in Fort Smith. 

On May 21, 1954, the school board 
at Sheridan, faced with Negro protests 
against unequal facilities expressed in 
a white and Negro forum meeting held 
early in the month, voted 5 to 0 to 
integrate 21 Negro students in the 
junior and senior high school of about 
600 white students. At the same board 
meeting it was voted to continue to 
operate the Negro elementary school. 
Sheridan had a total population of 
1,893 in 1950 with 199 Negroes. The 
town is located in Grant county, near 
the center of the state, which had 8 
per cent of its population Negro, 
though it adjoins to the east, Jefferson 
county, with about half of its popula- 


"Arkansas Gazette, September 9, 1954. 
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tion Negro. The decision of the board 
to integrate resulted in immediate pro- 
tests by white patrons and as a result 
the school board voted 5 to 0 the next 
day to rescind its action. Citizens had 
vigorously protested what they con- 
sidered to be a “premature” move by 
the board. There were indications that 
possibly factors other than opposition 
to integration were involved in the 
board’s move to rescind its decision. 
The resolution to rescind the action 
said in part: “We have been approached 
by patrons of our school who expressed 
objections to our action taken on May 
21 in deciding to integrate Negroes into 
our junior and senior high school. 
Whereas we have a sincere desire to 
be representative of our patrons in 
school matters, be it resolved that we 
rescind the action taken on May 21. 
We invite the cooperation of our patrons 
in the solution of this problem that has 
been presented to us by the recent ac- 
tion of the United States Supreme 
Court.” The decision of the board was 
announced by A. R. McKenzie, 20 years 
superintendent of schools at Sheridan. 

On June 1, a protest meeting was 
held and was attended by about 300 
school patrons. One of the citizens at 
the meeting, a local businessman, made 
a motion to “leave the Negro situation 
like it has always been until the Su- 
preme Court forces us to do otherwise.” 
A committee was instructed to circulate 
petitions for the resignation of the 
board. On June 7, one of the board 
members resigned and his reasons were 
not announced.” 

During the past year, the Negro 
children in the elementary grades (1-8) 


*Ibid., May 23, 1954. 
"Southern School News, September 3, 
1954, p. 2. 











attended the Negro school at Sheridan 
taught by two Negro teachers. There 
were about 40 pupils enrolled. The 21 
high school students attended the Ne- 
gro high school in the Watson Chapel 
school district, 15 miles distant, near 
Pine Bluff and in the adjoining county 
of Jefferson. This cost the Sheridan 
‘district tuition and transportation in 
addition to a substantial outlay for a 
school bus. 

Fayetteville, in which the University 
of Arkansas is located, was the first 
Southern city to announce a policy of 
integration in its school system and to 
continue with this policy. That de- 
cision was made at a regular board 
meeting on Friday, May 22, 1954, af- 
ter the decision of the Supreme Court 
on Monday, May 17. All the school 
board members, all business men, were 
present when the decision was made. 
For past years, 8 to 12 Negro high 
school students had been sent to the 
Negro high schools at Fort Smith, a 
city of about 50,000 and 50 miles dis- 
tant, and Hot Springs, a city of about 
80,000 and 200 miles distant. The 
school board paid the tuition, board and 
room, and transportation. In 1953-54, 
the cost to the local district was about 
$5000 for nine students, seven at Fort 
Smith and two at Hot Springs. The 
school board was notified by the Fort 
Smith board that because of crowded 
conditions it would no longer take out- 
of-town students.” The board was con- 
fronted with a tight budget for 1954- 
55 and for this and other reasons, in- 
cluding the sparsity of the Negro pop- 
ulation, it made its decision. ‘We could 
see no reason to wait. We knew the 


"Fort Smith made some exceptions and a 
few out-of-town Negro students were ad- 
mitted in 1954-55. 
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decision would not be reversed. We 
also knew we had a problem. The 
Negro students were entitled to an ed- 
ucation. We thought it best to make 
the decision early, white folks would 
know it, Negroes could plan on it,” one 
of the board members said.” The de- 
cision was made public and carried in 
the local paper. 

The picture of Negro students at- 
tending a mixed class with white stu- 
dents was on the front pages of news- 
papers throughout the country. The 
picture with an accompanying article 
was even on the front page of the 
Tokyo Nippon Times, the largest Eng- 
lish language newspaper in Japan. 
There has been no organized opposition, 
Members of the school board and the 
superintendent of schools have received 
about 100 letters and the proportion 
have been about seven approving the 
board’s action to every one in oppo- 
sition. The superintendent received 
only two letters from Arkansas oppos- 
ing the action of the board. The su- 
perintendent and the board received 
some angry telephone calls, most of 
these came following the board’s decis- 
ion in May. 

Six Negro students, five girls and 
one boy, were admitted to the high 
school with about 500 white students. 
Negro children continue to attend the 
Negro elementary school through the 
ninth grade and are taught by two 
qualified Negro teachers. There were 
65 pupils enrolled in 1954-1955. Fay- 
etteville’s Negro population numbered 
about 400 out of a total population of 
about 18,000. 


“For an extended account of the Fayette- 
ville situation, see Stephen Stephan, “Inte- 
gration in Arkansas,” Christian Century, 
November 24, 1954. 
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The six Negro students maintained 
during the year. 
some above the average and some be- 
low the average in their school work. 


“normal progress” 


They have participated in school ac- 
tivities including attendance at games. 
At homecoming time, a Negro girl was 
elected by her home room as cheer 
leader in an all-school pep rally room 
competition, her room winning in a 
yell which she composed. The junior 
boy is in the boys’ chorus, the junior 
girl is in the girls’ chorus. The only 
Negro boy was elected to the student 
government council by his home room. 
He was also elected one of six floor 
captains for the annual play day in 
May. One of the sophomore girls was 
elected as a sophomore guide, five elect- 
ed from each home room, to help orient 
incoming sophomores (graduating ninth 
graders) at a sophomore party given by 
the guides and held concurrently with 
a reception for the parents of the in- 
coming sophomores given by the fac- 
ulty. Negro students and their par- 
ents attended this spring event. It is 
expected that there will be 13 Negro 
students in the high school next year. 

One of the white students reported 
that the Negro students were friendly 
and were not “withdrawn.” A teacher 
said that “they were not trying to be 
‘forward’ with white children.” “They 
haven’t been too retiring or to ag- 
gressive and have shown good judg- 
ment in conducting themselves,” a 
school official reported, “They seem to 
be getting along fine,” reported the 
father of three of the students. The 
Negro students stick together and eat 
their lunches apart from the white stu- 
dents, though they can and occasionally 
do buy their lunches and eat in the 
school cafeteria. There were no “in- 
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cidents”’ at the opening of school last 
September nor during the year. 

In August, 1954, Bishop Albert L. 
Fletcher of the Catholic diocese of 
Little Rock, which embraces all of Ar- 
kansas, set forth a policy that Catholic 
schools would be opened to Negro chil- 
dren in the fall, if the church had not 
provided other schools for them.” This 
statement was read in the churches of 
the diocese. There are probably fewer 
than 500 Catholic Negro children of 
school age in Arkansas. Two Negro 
school children were enrolled with 150 
white pupils in 1954-55 in the Catholic 
elementary school at Paris, in the West- 
ern part of the state. Eight Negro stu- 
dents attended St. Scholastica Acad- 
emy at Fort Smith, a boarding school 
for girls with about 160 white students. 
Two Negro girls had been attending 
the school for the past two or three 
years.” 


INTEGRATION AND THE STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


The state legislature convened in 
January, 1955 and no mention was 
made of segregation until the midpoint 
of the session in February. Governor 
Faubus in his inaugural address on 
January 11 did not mention segrega- 
tion, although he commented on the 
school problems of the state. On Feb- 
ruary 11, the Arkansas Senate ap- 
proved a bill which had passed the 
House enabling the state to accept fed- 
eral aid for school construction if it 
becomes available. This approval came 
by a vote of 20 to 9 despite a warning 
previously mentioned that acceptance 
of such aid may break down segrega- 


*Arkansas Gazette, August 9, 1954. 
oo School News, October 1, 1954, 
p. 3. 











tion. Previously, a resolution asking 
Congress to vote money for school con- 
struction had failed in the Senate by 
two votes to get the necessary 18 for 
passage. In the roll call, 16 voted for, 
8 against, and 11 did not vote.” 

On February 21 the House passed 
a bill (House Bill 488) designed to 
maintain segregation in the schools. 
This was guided through the House by 
representatives from Eastern Arkansas. 
The bill did not mention Negro or 
segregation and did not specifically re- 
quire non-segregated schools. It pro- 
vided that each school district must 
appoint an assignment officer for the 
placement of every child. “The as- 
signment officers would have wide lee- 
way in making their decisions, and the 
measure provided for a complicated 
procedure for appeals from the de- 
cisions of the assignment officers.’™ 
Sponsors of the bill said that the ad- 
ministrative and legal procedures were 
designed to delay the admittance of 
Negro children for years, and as one 
legislator said, “would give them lots 
of remedies to exhaust.” The bill 
aroused Negro opposition which was 
led by I. S. McClinton, Negro pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Democratic 
Voters Association, Mrs. L. C. Bates, 
president of the Arkansas branch of 
the NAACP, and others. A resolution 
opposing the bill was sent to the Sen- 
ate by the Arkansas Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., conven- 
ing in March in Harrison. The Arkan- 
sas Senate on March 8, led by Sen- 
ator Max Howell of Little Rock, virtu- 
ally killed the House passed bill by 


amending the measure to delay its ef- 


“Ibid., March 3, 1955, p. 2. 
*] bid. 
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fective date two years. Two days later, 
the General Assembly adjourned with- 
out having taken further action, the 
House not having acted on the amend- 
ments. 


Wuite Protest Activities 


On February 3, 1955, an organiza- 
tion designed to promote and continue 
segregation was incorporated under the 
name of “White America.” Authorized 
capital stock was listed as $10,000, the 
incorporators named were L. E. Tay- 
lor, J. L. Poteet, and L. J. Poynter. 
The attorney for the group was Hen- 
drix Rowell of Pine Bluff. ‘White 
America” was incorporated as a profit 
organization, but Poyster later stated 
that this was a typographical error in 
the incorporation papers and that these 
had been amended to make it a non- 
profit organization. The present 
strength of the organization was not 
ascertained. Chapters are in Pine Bluff 
and Little Rock. 

On March 25 at England, Arkansas, 
four representatives of the Mississippi 
Association of Citizens Councils spoke 
at a meeting of the Lonoke County resi- 
dents opposed to integration. This 
meeting was held in the local high 
school and was attended by 500 per- 
sons. The program and activities of 
the Citizens Councils, along with criti- 
cisms of the Supreme Court and Con- 
gress, were voiced at the meeting. One 
of the speakers said that Citizens 
Councils have operated “strictly on a 
community level.”” The Information and 
Education Committee, a speaker said, 
“gathers information on people who are 
giving trouble—agitators and groups— 
and in general, educates the people of 
the community.” He also said that 
the group had a Political and Education 
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Committee to screen candidates for of- 
fice, that it took no part in elections 
in which the candidates take no stand 
on segregation, but it did “take a stand” 
when one of them “starts playing for 
the off-color vote.” 

Tue Arkansas BrieF 

Arkansas’ Brief” to the Supreme 

Court was filed on November 15, 1954 
and Attorney General Tom Gentry ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court at its 
hearing in April, 1955. It stated that 
“nothing contained in this brief is in- 
tended to bring into question the cor- 
rectness of the ruling of this Court (on 
segregation May 17) or its reasons for 
reaching that conclusion,” According 
to Attorney-General Tom Gentry, the 
brief argued: 

1, That the Supreme Court should 
not order immediate integration, 
which would have a “disastrous 
effect on the public school sys- 
tem in Arkansas.” 

That the court should remand 
the cases to federal district 
courts, which should be given dis- 
cretionary powers as to how and 
when integration should be ef- 
fected, based on conditions in 
each school district. 

That, by a supplemental opinion, 
the court should leave it up to 
Congress to pass appropriate leg- 
islation for putting integration 
into effect.” 

The brief noted the variety of con- 

ditions in the different school districts. 


*Tbid., April 7, 1955, p. 3. 

*The brief was written by Richard R. 
McCulloch, an eastern Arkansas attorney 
hired by several school districts in that part 
of the state which had asked the State Board 
of Education to request the Attorney Gen- 


eral to intervene. The brief was also signed 
by Attorney General Gentry and James L. 
Sloan, Assistant Attorney General. South- 
ern School News, Dec. 1, 1954, p. 2. 

“y outhern School News, December 1, 1954, 


p. 2. 
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It stated that the court “has indicated 
that it is not unmindful of the possi- 
bility of widespread hostility in at least 
some school districts to immediate in- 
tegration.” “This hos- 
tility is commonly known to exist in 
varying degrees in a majority of the 
school districts of Arkansas, although 
there has been, so far as is known, no 
overt acts by any particular group or 
groups indicating open defiance of the 
law as declared by this Court.” In an- 
other part, the brief stated: “The prob- 
lem of integration of races is of such 
magnitude that it can be solved ef- 
fectively only by a gradual process 
which would vary from locality to lo- 
cality.” 

The Arkansas brief asked that the 
court “not only nudge but even exhort 
Congress to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion under the power of Section 5 of 
the (Fourteenth) Amendment.” Sec- 
tion 5 states the following: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions 
of this article.” The Court urged to 
take action by way of a supplemental 
opinion, in addition to specific decrees, 
which “will have the effect of preclud- 
ing what might well turn out to be a 
flood of cases in the federal courts of 
Arkansas and other so-called segregated 
states.’ The brief ended with the 
statement: “If the Court complies with 
this request, then the solution of the 
problem will rest where it was intended 
by the Constitution that it should rest 


30 


It continued: 


—with the Congress.” 


OrHer ProNoUNCEMENTS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
Some other events of significance to 


“Southern School News, December 1, 


1954, p. 2. 
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integration or race relations may be 
mentioned. The Conference of Southern 
Negro Educators was held in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, October 26-27, 1954 
and issued its statement which wel- 
comed the decision and urged “that 
immediate steps be taken to implement 
the decision.“ The conference was 
financed by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and 
was called by Rufus E. Clement, Pres- 
ident of Atlanta University. On No- 
vember 2, 1954, Fred W. Martin, a 
Negro bathhouse attendant, was elected 
to the City Council of Hot Springs. In 
1955, the United Church 
Women of Arkansas, composed of lead- 
ing Protestant denominations, held a 
workshop at Aldergate Camp, near Lit- 
tle Rock, on “Arkansas and the Su- 
preme Court Decision” with about 65 


January, 


men and women in attendance, including 
about 20 Negroes. On April 29 the 
annual convention of the Arkansas 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ) meeting at Ft. Smith with about 
1000 delegates in attendance, voted to 
survey the possibility of racial integra- 
tion in congregations, the state conven- 
tion, and the state missionary society.” 
In May, 1955, the social action commit- 
tee of the Presbytery of Arkansas, 


Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., the 
church extension committee, Presbytery 


of Washburn, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., and the social education com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Christian Mis- 
sionary Society (Disciples of Christ) 
held a workshop, similar to the one 
noted above, in Fort Smith in May with 
inter-racial participation. In March, 
1955, the revived Arkansas affiliate of 
the Southern Regional Council, the Ar- 


"See published statement, “It was the 
Right and Moral Thing to Do.” New York, 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1954. 
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kansas Council on Human Relations, 
announecd the appointment of Nat 
Griswold of Austin, Texas, former asso- 
ciate professor of religion at Hendrix 
College, Conway, Arkansas, as execu- 
tive director, and Christopher C. Mer- 
cer, Negro attorney at Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas, as associate director. On May 
8, Winthrop Rockefeller, board mem- 
ber of the National Urban League, and 
now a resident of Arkansas, spoke at 
the 18th annual public meeting of the 
Urban League of Greater Little Rock 
and of which he is a member of the 
advisory board. “The Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the schools 
and elimination of armed forces segre- 
gation are important stepping stones in 
our current progress,” he said. “Those 
things didn’t just happen, people of 
strong beliefs eliminated those stumb- 
ling blocks to a united citizenry.” 

In December, 1954, Marvin Bird, 
chairman of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, said that members of some boards 
which hope to continue segregation on 
a voluntary basis were “upset”. They 
suffer from indecision, Bird said, on 
whether they should equalize Negro and 
white school facilities or wait until the 
Supreme Court decree. “The only hope 
the schools have of maintaining segre- 
gation, Bird said, is on a strictly volun- 
tary basis.’ He said it meant that 
districts would have to make Negro 
facilities so attractive that “the Negroes 
will not demand integration.”” On 
March 15, 1955, State Education Com- 
missioner Arch Ford told the Arkansas 
Association of School Administrators 
that “we must be realistic on integra- 
tion. I don’t take either extreme view. 


Southern School News, June 8, 1955, 


p. 13. 
Arkansas Gasette, December 15, 1954. 
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I think Arkansas is going to have more 
integration next year than it had this 
year. When you have six Negroes liv- 
ing in an area of 650 white children, 
the Negroes are going to the white 
school. We're not going to have any 
trouble out of the children (on integra- 
tion) if the parents leave them alone. 
Integration can only be worked out over 
a long period of years on a district- 
to-district basis. Conditions are not the 
same in various districts of the state.” 
Ford told the administrators that “the 
speed with which the pupils were in- 
tegrated would depend on the leaders 
of both races in the districts. I do 
not agree with the National Associa- 
tion of Colored People in reference to 
1955, target date for 
complete integration. I don’t think it 
is practical,” he said. Ford stated that 
he also disagreed with the view of 


other extremists that ‘‘we’ll never have 
2934 


a September, 


integration in public schools. 


Community Rreactions—A STATEWIDE 
Loox 


Vernon McDaniel, an “educational 
specialist” assigned to Arkansas by the 
NAACP, has spent several months since 
October, 1954, in “measuring commu- 
nity reactions and stimulating Negroes 
to talk and act on the idea of inte- 
gration.” McDaniel has been on leave 
as head of the Department of Second- 
ary Education of Tuskegee Institute 
and has been one of two other educa- 
tional specialists, one in West Virginia 
and the other in North Carolina, hired 
by NAACP’s Legal Defense and Ed- 
ucation Fund, Incorporated, financed by 
a $75,000 grant from the Phillip Mur- 
ray Fund of the CIO. McDaniel was 


“Southern School News, April 7, 1935, 
p. 3. 
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assigned to Arkansas because the 
NAACP looked upon it as a “favorable 
area for integration.” As examples of 
pioneering, he mentioned in an inter- 
view with the Arkansas Gazette, the 
voluntary admission of Negroes to grad- 
uate work at the University of Arkan- 
sas and the integration of white and 
Negro students by the Fayetteville and 
Charleston School Districts. 

McDaniel stated that Negroes in 
some communities “have not aroused 
themselves to take action” and that he 
attempted to stimulate them through 
small group meetings. “There are some 
anxieties and fears on the part of the 
Negro community which accounts for 
the difference and lethargy.” He said 
that some Negro teachers have feared 
that integration would mean their dis- 
missal. McDaniel indicated that he had 
found “only a few instances where in- 
timidation has been attempted against 
Negroes who assume a leadership role 
in integration.”” 

“Arkansas presents a variable pic- 
There are extremes in terms of 
in favorable reaction. 


ture. 
resistance and 
There are variations in how long it will 
take for integration.” This is a sum- 
mary of the situation as given by 
McDaniel. 


REAcTIONS TO THE SUPREME CouRT 
DecrEE 


The reaction to the Supreme Court 
decree of May 31 by educational politi- 
cal, and racial leaders was generally 
favorable in the state. The only strong 
dissent noted by Sam G. Harris of 
the staff of the Arkansas Gazette in a 
general survey of opinion in June, 1955, 
was registered by L. D. Poynter of 


*Arkansas Gazette, April 4, 1955. 
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Pine Bluff, president of “White Amer- 
ica,’ Inc., a group dedicated to the 
preservation of segregation. Many in- 
dicated that the ruling was about what 
Arkansas asked in its brief and in At- 
torney General T. J. Gentry’s argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court in 
April. Thomas D. Davis, correspond- 
ent for Southern School News, sum- 
marized the reaction as follows: 

“There was general agreement 
that few districts voluntarily would 
integrate immediately—that the Ar- 
kansas racial pattern in its public 
schools would be written in its fed- 
eral district courts. 

“There were no predictions on 
when integration in Arkansas would 
be accomplished. 

“A survey of Arkansas school su- 
perintendents on June 1 indicated 
they expected Negroes to agree to 
from the decision. Some predicted 
a slow, steady compliance with the 
order to integrate and others said 
they expect no major trouble arising 
attend their own schools for an in- 
definite period if the schools are 
equal. 

“In general, the views were that 
integration would be accomplished 
fairly rapidly in districts with small 
Negro population and would be 
drawn out longer in districts with 
heavy Negro population.”” 

The first meeting of the state board 
of education subsequent to the decree 
was held on June 18, but the board had 
no statement on the Supreme Court rul- 
ing. State Commissioner of Education 
Arch Ford and Forrest Rozzell, execu- 
tive secretary of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association, issued a joint state- 
ment published on June 1 and which 
included the following: 


“The Supreme Court decree may 
well place a special burden upon the 


*Southern School News, June 8, 1955, 
D:: 2. 
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professional school forces of the 
state. School teachers and adminis- 
trators of necessity will find them- 
selves directly involved in any 
changes in our educational system 
that may result from the new legal 
precedents. Professional educators 
will of course obey the law; they 
could not do otherwise without vio- 
lating their own code of ethics but 
educators will also be the first to 
recognize the special problems that 
may arise in some communities as 
the result of the Court’s action. They 
can be counted on, we are confident, 
to render wholehearted assistance to 
their school boards and other elected 
officials who will be concerned with 
working out solutions that are satis- 
factory to both white and Negro 
school patrons. . . . We do not be- 
lieve that any problems posed by the 
Court decision are insurmountable.”” 
The Supreme Court decree specified 
that local conditions be considered in 
achieving integration and that the im- 
plementation in the transition be po- 
liced by the federal district courts. 
These were among the main points in 
the Arkansas brief to the Supreme 
Court. Richard B. McCulloch, Sr., 
of Eastern Arkansas, who collaborated 
with the attorney general in the prep- 
aration of the brief, expressed the view 
that “the integration pattern must come 
from a series of federal court suits to 
encompass generally the conditions of 
each section of the state.” McCulloch 
suggested that “local racial conditions 
differed from section to section if not 
from county to county. ... Judicial 
guidance would be necessary for es- 
tablishing the effect of integration in 


. . suits would 
88 


each section ... and . 
be necessary to accomplish this.” 
Wiley Branton of Pine Bluff, chair- 


Arkansas Gazette, June 1, 1955. 
8 Ibid. 
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man of the Legal Redress Committee 
of the Arkansas Conference of the 
Branches of the NAACP, predicted that 
some suits would be filed but that such 
suits would “be directed only at those 
districts which did not demonstrate 
good faith in accomplishing integration 
within a reasonable time.’ At a meet- 
ing of the forty branch presidents and 
executive board members held in Little 
Rock on June 18, 1955, September was 
set as a “target date to begin integrat- 
ing Arkansas schools.’ The president 
and chairman of the legal redress com- 
mittee were instructed, among other 
things, to: 

“Draft letters to every school dis- 
trict in the state where Negroes are 
enrolled asking that integration begin 
immediately. 

“File petitions with the various 
school boards similar to those filed 
in several districts some months ago 
by the organization seeking a hear- 
ing on the plans for integration. 

“To actually file suit against those 
school districts which refuse to act 
‘in good faith’ in initiating the inte- 
gration process.’ 

One of the three federal judges in 
Arkansas, Judge John E. Miller of Ft. 
Smith, indicated to the United Press 
correspondent on June 8, 1955, that he 
would carry out the desegregation man- 
date of the Supreme Court in cases 
that come before him. “There is no 
attitude to take other than to enforce 
the law as it was declared by the high 
court,’ he said. Judge Miller will 
probably be the first federal judge in 
Arkansas to rule in a segregation case. 
Pending in his court is a case in which 
the Negroes in Beardon School Dis- 
trict 53 in Ouachita County are seeking 
integration in the school. Judge Miller 

* bid. 

“Arkansas Democrat, June 12, 1955. 


said he would rule on this case in the 
October term of the court at El Dorado 
in the southern part of the state.“ 


The Little Rock schools in the lar- 
gest city in the state (population 102,- 
218 in 1950), according to a press re- 
port in June, 1955, will begin integra- 
tion at the high school level, and ap- 
parently this will not take place for 
at least two years. The “key to the 
Little Rock plan” is the completion of 
a new high school. In answer to the 
query, “why start at the high school 
level?”’, Superintendent Virgil T. Blos- 
som, stated: “We have to have some 
process to go through to accomplish 
a change as big as this. I -think it 
will work more smoothly if we take 
the smallest group first—and the high 
school group is smaller than the junior 
high group or the elementary group. 
Also it involves fewer schools.” The 
latest available figures in the Little 
Rock School District show that it has 
12,959 white students and 4,377 Negro 
students. The figures for whites show 
7,769 elementary pupils, 3024 junior 
high, and 2,164 senior high. The cor- 
responding figures for Negroes are 
2,827 elementary, 958 junior high, and 
592 senior high.” In the neighboring 
city of Hot Springs (population 29,307, 
18 per cent non-white in 1950) the 
school board announced that a special 
committee composed of both whites and 
Negroes will be appointed by the board 
at its August, 1955 meeting “to draft 
plans for the best methods of ending 
segregation in the schools” and that by 


appointing this committee the board 
“was attempting to show ‘intent to com- 


“Arkansas Gazette, June 9, 1955, 
“Tbid., June 2, 1955. 
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ply’ with the Supreme Court decis- 


‘ 9948 
ion. 

Governor Orval Faubus on June 1, 
1955 in a prepared statement to the 
press said he was “pleased that the 
Supreme Court recognized the local na- 
ture of the problem” and “that the best 
solution can be worked out on the local 


level, according to the peculiar cir- 





“Northwest Arkansas Times, June 16, 
1955 
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cumstances in each district.” The Gov- 
ernor further stated: “. . . In announc- 
ing its ruling it did not solve the prob- 
lem. ... Our reliance now must be on 
the good will that exists between the 
two races—the good will that has long 
made Arkansas a model for other South- 
ern states in all matters affecting the 
relationship between the races.” 


“Arkansas Gazette, June 2, 1955. 








CHAPTER III 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN DELAWARE 


JuNnE SHAGALOFF 
Coordinator, Committee of Social Science Consultants 
NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 


The first state to ratify the United 
States Constitution, Delaware, was a 
slave-holding but non-seceding state 
during the Civil War, and in 1901, 
became the last state to ratify the 14th 
Amendment. The next smallest state 
in size (95 miles at the longest point, 
11 to 34 miles wide), Delaware is di- 
vided into three counties—New Castle 
County, the Northernmost county, Kent 
County in central Delaware, and Sus- 
sex County, the Southernmost county. 

The industrialization of Northern 
Delaware has resulted in a change in 
the traditional agrarian economy of the 
two lower counties. In fact, over one- 
half of the population in Kent and 
Sussex Counties are non-farmers who 
have given up agricultural pursuits for 
more lucrative earnings in small indus- 
try. This rural non-farm population 
represents an in-between group, neither 
rural nor urban in outlook. 

Traditionally, the interests of the 
heterogeneous cultural, political, and 
economic groups of “Wilmington,” rep- 
resenting the Northern part of the 
state, have often conflicted with the 
conservative, homogeneous groups of 
“downstate” Kent and Sussex Counties, 
resulting in part from the peninsular 
isolation of the Southern areas and, 
later, the industrialization of Northern 
Delaware. Sectionalism remains a vital 
factor in Delaware affairs—including 
the desegregation issue—despite the fact 
that some differences have given way 


to more moderate attitudes recognizing 
the need for cooperation between down- 
state and Northern economic and po- 
litical elements.’ 


Status oF SEGREGATION 


A Delaware constitutional provision 
adopted in 1897 requires separate pub- 
lic schools for Negro and white chil- 
dren and, in fact, also requires separate 
schools for children of persons called 
Moors and Indians. Delaware statutes 
require segregation in certain homes for 
the aged and orphans, reform schools, 
and of tubercular patients. Segregation 
and discriminatory practices, however, 
are strictly maintained by tradition or 
custom throughout the State, excluding 
Wilmington, in virtually all areas of 
life.“ The recent exceptions in down- 
state areas have been some integrated 
inter-school musical and athletic pro- 
grams affecting students and faculty 
members, and several local ministerial 
associations. 

In Wilmington, non-segregation pol- 


icies have been adopted within the past 


*See Paul Dolan, The Organization of 
State Administration in Delaware. Balti- 
ne The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. Pp. 
21-47. 

™ The current General Assembly has un- 
der consideration a bill prohibiting discrimi- 
natory practices in places of public accom- 
modations, and a fair employment practice 
bill which is supported by the election plat- 
forms of the Delaware Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. An FEP bill introduced in 
the previous General Assembly in 1953 
failed to be reported out of committee by a 
single vote. 
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five years by the two leading hotels, 
downtown movies and the legitimate 
theatre. In 1954, a non-segregation 
policy was effected in the public hous- 
ing development and this spring, the 
policy was extended to additional units. 
Within the past few months, several 
industrial plants have adopted certain 
non-discriminatory employment policies 
while a scattering of eating places in 
suburban areas have initiated non-dis- 
criminatory policies. In each of these 
instances, nonsegregation was effected 
smoothly, without incident. 


Private ScHoots 


In 1950, two Catholic schools in 
Wilmington became the first private 
schools in the State to admit Negro 
students. Opposition from white par- 
ents and the threat to remove students 
was met calmly but with firm adherence 
to the new policy. Two years later, 
the Archbishop directed all parochial 
schools in the Wilmington Diocese to 
adopt a policy of non-segregation. Con- 
currently, almost all of the private 
schools in the area began to admit Ne- 
gro students. In each instance, the new 
policy was effected positively, firmly 
and immediately, without any  diffi- 
culty,” 


State SupportTeD. HIGHER 


EpucatTion 


Until 1950, the State maintained two 
segregated institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the University of Delaware and 
Delaware State College for Colored 
Students. The exclusion of Negro stu- 
dents from the University was chal- 
lenged in a suit filed in 1950 by the 





*Field Staff Files, NAACP Legal Defense 


and Educational Fund. 
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Wilmington NAACP Branch.” The 
Court of Chancery ruled in favor of 
the Negro litigants and after the State 
declined to appeal the decision, Negro 
students were admitted to the under- 
graduate and graduate schools without 
difficulty. 

State-appointed commissions subse- 
quently urged that the College either 
be reorganized as a non-segregated 
junior college or, as a last resort, be 
closed primarily because of lack of 
accreditation and the prohibitive cost 
of maintenance for the few students 
enrolled. Such action has frequently 
been advocated by educational and 
civic leaders in Northern Delaware but 
strongly resisted by groups in the 
downstate areas. The State, however, 
has continued financial support to the 
College in an effort to gain accredita- 
tion for the school. Despite the enroll- 
ment of two out-of-state white students, 
the College is still generally regarded 


as a segregated school. 


Pusiic EpucaTion FoR Necro 


StTuDENTS 


Elementary Schools—Even the se- 
verely limited educational facilities 
for white children during the earlier 
years of the State’s history were un- 
available to Negroes.‘ Educational fa- 
cilities were not expanded until the 
1920’s when a member of the Dupont 
family built 87 school-houses for Ne- 
groes throughout Delaware as a per- 


*Parker v. University of Delaware, 75 A. 
2d 225 (Del.). 

‘See George R. Miller, Jr., Adolescent 
Negro Education in Delaware—A Study of 
the Negro Secondary School and Communt- 
ties (Exclusive of Wilmington). Unpub- 
lished dissertation, 1943. (The author is 
now the Delaware State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.) 
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sonal contribution to the education of 
the State. 

Today, schools for Negroes are main- 
tained in all of the larger communities 
while the one or two-room “Dupont 
Schools” are scattered in the rural 
areas. Despite the unofficial “equaliza- 
tion” program of the State during the 
past five years, the Negro elementary 
schools remain substantially unequal to 
most of the schools for white students. 

Secondary Schools.—Until 1940, the 
only secondary school for Negroes in 
Delaware, excluding Wilmington, was 
maintained at the segregated state col- 
lege. After 1940, the high school 
grades were progressively eliminated, 
and, as a substitute, a few specialized 
subjects were made available to four 
downstate elementary schools. 

There was not a single four year 
high school for Negroes south of Wil- 
mington until September, 1950, when 
a comprehensive secondary school was 
opened in Sussex County. By 1953, 
two other secondary schools had been 
opened, one in Kent County and one in 
New Castle County. The physical fa- 
cilities, libraries and curricula of these 
new schools are inadequate and, in al- 
most all instances, Negro students are 
required to travel considerable dis- 
tances, bypassing the white secondary 
schools in their communities to attend 
the segregated schools. 


Tue Pusriic Scuoort Cases 


In June, 1951, two cases challenging 
the constitutionality of mandatory seg- 
regation in public education were filed 
by the Wilmington NAACP Branch in 
the Delaware Court of Chancery.’ 


°Two other cases filed in the Federal court 
were stayed, pending the state court litiga- 
tion. 





NAACP attorneys asserted that the fa- 
cilities and educational opportunities 
offered the Negro plaintiffs were sub- 
stantially inferior; social scientists of- 
fered expert testimony concerning the 
detrimental psychological and educa- 
tional effects of segregation. 

On April 1, 1952, the Court ruled 
that the schools provided for Negro 
children were inferior in respect to 
physical facilities, curricula and time 
required for traveling, and ordered the 
immediate admission of the plaintiffs 
to the schools in question, until such 
time as the facilities were equalized.’ 
While the Court found that segregated 
public schools denied the plaintiffs equal 
educational opportunities, it did not 
rule on the constitutionality of segre- 
gation per se. 

The Delaware Supreme Court, on 
August 27, 1952, upheld the decision 
of the lower court but refrained from 
ruling on the constitutional issue. An 
application by the State for a stay, 
pending appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, was denied. 

This decision, in effect, resulted in 
the first non-segregated public schools 
in the history of Delaware. One week 
later, in September, 1952, the plaintiffs 
and other Negro students were admit- 
ted without incident to the schools in 
question, an elementary school in Hock- 
essin and the secondary school in Clay- 
mont, New Castle County.’ Simulta- 
neously, the Arden School District in 


*Gebhart v. Belton decided sub nom Brown 
v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 483. 

"See Fredric Wertham, “Psychiatric Ob- 
servations on Abolition of School Segrega- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 26, 
1953. (Findings of a study of Negro and 
white students in Hockessin and Claymont 
to determine psychological and educational 
results of desegregation.) 
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the same County voluntarily admitted 
Negro students to the local elementary 
school. 

The State subsequently appealed the 
cases to the United States Supreme 
Court on the grounds that a reasonable 
time period should be permitted for 
equalization. Of the five public school 
segregation cases then pending before 
that Court, the Delaware case, as it was 
known, was the only suit to be argued 
on appeal by a State rather than by 
Negro plaintiffs. 

In the re-arguments on implementa- 
tion of the May 17th decision, Dela- 
ware asked the Supreme Court to re- 
mand the cases to the lower courts, 
while permitting a gradual adjustment 
to a non-segregated school system. 


Tue May 17TH Decision aND 
Strate Po.icy 


The May 17th decision was received 
The Wilming- 
ton Morning News the following day 
stated : 


“Delaware, which never was a part 
of the deep South, need not wait on 
the court. Racial segregation in ed- 
ucation is unconstitutional. This 
State can now take the initiative to- 
ward an orderly revision of its edu- 
cational processes without waiting to 
be told what to do next. If the re- 
vision should take a little longer and 
involve more difficulty in the southern 
counties of the State, we can be 
realistic and patient while the prob- 
lem is being worked out. But in 
the Wilmington area . . . prepara- 
tions have been made and it seems 
probable that integration can begin 
when the Fall semester opens.” 

The other leading Delaware news- 


with some reservations. 


paper similarly supported gradual com- 
pliance with the decision. 


The Governor, one week later, wrote 
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the State Board of Education, “It will 
be the policy of this administration to 
work toward adjustment to the United 
States Constitutional requirements. I 
respectfully ask the State Board of 
Education to proceed toward this ob- 
jective.” In a radio interview, the 
Attorney General stated that while any 
district might desegregate immediately 
if it so desires, school districts would 
be within the law of the State in re- 
fusing to admit Negro students. Then 
on June 9, the Attorney General offi- 
cially ruled that the decision, “. . . does 
not call for immediate integration. It 
is possible, however, where circum- 
stances permit and the situation war- 
rants, to effect integration.” 

On June 11, the State Board of Ed- 
ucation stated that as a general policy, 
it ‘fully intends to carry out the man- 
dates of the United States Supreme 
Court as expeditiously as possible.” 
At the same time, however, the Board 
stated that because of differences in 
tradition and attitudes, some areas 
would require more time than others.” 
With a Community Citizens Committee, 
local school officials were directed to 
formulate desegregation plans to be 
submitted to the State Board for re- 
view. 

The policy statements of these state 


8Southern School News, 1:3, S3, 1954. 

°Providing Equal Education Opportunity 
in the Wilmington Public Schools, Resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Education in 
Wilmington on August 2, 1954, Wilmington 
Board of Education, Pp. 3-4. 

State Board of Education Policies Re- 
garding Desegregation of the Schools of 
the State, Delaware Board of Education 
(mimeo). Other policy statements as fol- 
lows: Suggested Policies For Opening of 
School, adopted August 19, 1954; Some 
Items and Suggestions Relative to Desegre- 
gation Plans, adopted August 26, 1954; Re- 
port on the Desegregation of Public Schools 
in Delaware as of September 7, 1954. 
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officials appeared contradictory to the 
general public and some local school 
officials who, sometimes only on the 
basis of newspaper reports, interpre- 
ted differently the responsibilities of 
local authorities and what changes, if 
any, were actually to be made.” Was 
the “separate-but-equal” provision of 
the Delaware Constitution still in ef- 
fect? Under what conditions did “cir- 
cumstances” and “the situation” war- 
rant a change? Should the desegrega- 
tion plan requested by the State Board 
provide for actual desegregation at the 
opening of school in the fall, or for a 
plan to be effected at some later date? 
Without public clarification of these or 
other questions similarly raised, local 
officials adopted a “‘wait-and-see” atti- 
tude. 

Numerous community organizations 
in Northern Delaware supported com- 
pliance with the May 17th decision, a 
few urged immediate and full compli- 
ance, while others advocated gradual 
desegregation. In Southern Delaware, 
the few policy statements issued urged 
gradualism while one or two openly op- 
posed desegregation. Generally, how- 
ever, community groups and _ individ- 
uals followed the “wait-and-see” posi- 
tion of local school officials. 

During the same period, NAACP 
branches filed petitions with boards of 
Education of every sizable school dis- 
trict in each county. These petitions, 
signed by local Negro parents, request- 
ed immediate desegregation in compli- 
ance with the May 17th decision. Re- 
plies from some local boards in the 
lower counties indicated that desegre- 


gation was being considered for the 


“Field Staff Files) NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund, 





following September. One board in the 
Southern part of Kent County stated 
that upon application, Negro students 
“of necessity” would be admitted to 
certain grades.” (In view of the sub- 


sequent developments in nearby Mil- 
ford, no change in the segregation pat- 
tern was made.) 

On August 19, the State Board di- 
rected that no pupils could transfer 
schools unless desegregation plans had 
been approved and again requested 
school officials to submit by October 1, 
a tentative plan for desegregation. 

Shortly before the opening of school, 
on August 26, the State Board offered 
the following suggestions to guide the 
preparation of desegregation plans: 
(1) establishment of a community ad- 
visory committee; (2) retention of all 
teachers presently employed; (3) con- 
tinuation of pupils in the school then 
attended, if so desired; (4) gerryman- 
dering, segregation within a non-segre- 
gated school, and administrative prac- 
tices devised solely to maintain segrega- 
tion were prohibited. Finally, it was 
suggested that local boards might either 
require students to attend the school in 
their zone or permit a choice of attend- 
ance; in the event of insufficient space, 
preference would be given students re- 
siding closest to the school in question. 


WILMINGTON 


Wilmington, the heart of Northern 
Delaware, was the first school district 
in the State to announce compliance 
with the May 17th decision. On June 
21, the Wilmington Board of Education 
considered specific desegregation pro- 
posals, which included re-zoning plans 
for all public schools without regard to 


* Ibid. 
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race or color.” The plan was publicly 
reviewed at a Board meeting on July 
8, with only one individual opposing 
desegregation. At this meeting, the 
Wilmington NAACP Branch strongly 
urged full faculty integration and strict 
transfer procedures to prevent evasion 
of desegregation. The Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Human Relations supported 
the first of these recommendations. 

During the same period, the Board 
announced the immediate desegregation 
of the summer school program and of 
certain special education classes. In 
the summer of 1954, less than two 
months after the May 17th decision, 
the first phase of the desegregation 
transition was effected smoothly and 
without incident. 

On August 2, the Board approved 
a desegregation plan, effective the fol- 
lowing September.“ Almost unnoticed 
by the general community, this plan 
significantly limited desegregation by 
excluding the secondary schools which 
had been included in the earlier plan. 
The new plan provided for the follow- 
ing: (1) re-zoning of elementary schools 
with children “expected” to attend the 
schoo] in their zone although transfers 
would be granted, upon request, if 
space were available; (2) limited deseg- 
regation of the two separate vocational 
high schools; (8) reassignment of 
teaching staff to be made as necessary 
in order to “implement the above poli- 
cies;” and (4) desegregation of the 
evening schools and all extended ser- 
vices. The Board stated that the sec- 
ondary schools would not be desegre- 


“Proposed Policies Regarding Attendance 
of White and Negro Pupils, Wilmington 
Public Schools. (Mimeo. not dated.) 

‘ “Op. cit., Wilmington Board of Educa- 
ion. 
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gated since “further study” would be 
required. In certain instances, how- 
ever, students in grades 11 and 12 
would be granted transfers to schools 
offering courses otherwise not avail- 
able. 

In September, 1954, the new policy 
was effected without incident for eight 
elementary schools. One all-Negro 
school was closed and the entire student 
body and faculty transferred to a 
nearby previously all-white school. Ap- 
proximately 627 Negro pupils of a 
total of 1,836, attended formerly all- 
white schools while approximately 24 
white pupils, of a total of 4,667, at- 
tended formerly all-Negro schools. Six 
elementary schools remained all-white 
or all-Negro, largely as a result of 
segregated residential patterns. 

Some Negro and white teachers were 
reassigned, resulting in limited integra- 
tion of faculties. It was reported that 
almost without exception, these trans- 
fers were made “without any unfavor- 
able reaction,””” 

Oruer Scuoo. Districts, 
New Caste County 

Excluding Wilmington, a total of 
eight school districts in New Castle 
County initiated varying degrees of de- 
segregation in September, 1954, with 
little difficulty. The method of deseg- 
regating was generally uniform: Ne- 
gro elementary students simply trans- 
ferred from the segregated school to 
the previously all-white schoo] in the 
same district; Negro high school stu- 
dents transferred from the segregated 
school in Wilmington, some 7-15 miles 
distant, to the school in their commu- 
nity. In some districts, desegregation 





“Letter, June 1, 1955, from the Wilming- 
ton Superintendent of Public Schools to the 
author. 
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TABLE I 
APPROXIMATE ENROLLMENT AT THE DESEGREGATED ELEMENTARY PuBLic ScHooLs, 
WILMINGTON* 
A. Previously All-White Schools Approximate Enrollment 
Negro White Total 
Pyle 149 149 298 
Lore 150 909 1,059 
Williams 175 949 1,124 
Gray 90 822 912 
Washington 38 289 327 
Palmer 25 241 266 
Total Approximate Enrollment 627 3,359 3,986 
B. Previously All-Negro Schools 
Elbert 433 12 445 
Stubbs 711 12 723 
Total Approximate Enrollment 1,144 24 1,168 








*These figures are based on a report published by the Wilmington Journal Every Evening, 


September 21, 1954. 


affected only the previously all-white 
elementary school, leaving the all-Ne- 
gro school in existence with a decreased 
enrollment; in other districts desegrega- 
tion affected only the secondary school 
while the segregated elementary schools 
were continued without change. One 
school district admitted Negro students 
to the first grade of the elementary 
school, and to all secondary school 
grades. 

The two school districts directly in- 
volved in the public school segregation 
cases continued the policy of non-seg- 
regation initiated two years earlier. 
Claymont, one of these districts, ex- 
tended non-segregation by admitting 
some Negro children to the formerly 
all-white elementary school while con- 
tinuing to maintain the all-Negro grade 
school.” 


*The Claymont Board of Education stated 
that only the lack of classroom space pre- 
vented the immediate end of all segregation 
in the district. Wilmington Journal Every- 
Evening, August 18, 1954. 





Dover, Kent Country 

A limited policy of public school 
desegregation was effected, September, 
1954, in Dover, the state capital and 
the largest community in lower Dela- 
ware. After holding a public meeting 
to discuss desegregation, the local 
school board announced the new policy 
as follows: Upon application, qualified 
Negro students entering senior high 
school who reside in the Dover Special 
District would be admitted only to the 
academic courses at the all-white Dover 
High School. Qualifications were de- 
termined primarily on the basis of a 
placement test ordinarily given to white 
students not to determine admission, but 
to guide the final selection of courses. 


This plan, presumably, had been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that the 
State Board had specifically prohibited 


discriminatory administration practices. 
Nevertheless, approximately 18 Negro 
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TABLE II 
ScHoot Districts MAINTAINING Non-SEGREGATED Pusiic ScHOOLS 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1954* 

















Grades Approximate Enrollment 
District Desegregated White Negro 
Alexis I. duPont Special District x 955 13 
Alfred I. duPont xx 1:33.55: 7;,9 941 7 
Arden x 1-6 
Claymont Special District 1-6, 7-12 1,184 48 
Delaware City 7-12 54 20 
Dover Special District High School 716 19 
Academic Program (Eligible) 
Henry C. Conrad 10-12 955 17 
Hockessin x 1-6 
Mt. Pleasant Special District x 
New Castle Special District Grade 1;9-12 575 21 
Newark Special District 7-12 1,040 50 
Rose Hill—Minquadale x 
Wilmington K, 1-6 3,383 1,771 
Howard High School 10 554 
Total Approximate Enrollments 9,813 2,520 





*Figures are based on an undated report received from the state superintendent of public 


instruction by the author. 


xFigures for grades and/or approximate enrollment were not available. 
xxOnly 7 Negro students in these grades reside in the district. 











students applied and were qualified for 
admission under the announced policy. 
There was no organized resistance to 
the desegregation policy, although ini- 
tially there were some individual ex- 
pressions of opposition. In September, 
these Negro students were admitted to 
the previously all-white high school 
without difficulty or incident. 


Mitrorp, Krent-Sussex CounrirEs 

Straddling the Kent-Sussex County 
line, Milford is the fourth largest com- 
munity in lower Delaware. The total 
population is approximately 6,000; the 
Negro population approximates 1,200. 
The school district for white students, 
which includes the town of Milford and 


the surrounding rural areas, maintains 


one elementary-secondary school. The 
State maintains one local elementary- 
junior high school for Negro students 
while Negro high school students are 
required to attend the segregated school 
in Kent County, 19 miles distant. 


During the middle of August, 1954, 
the Milford Board of Education an- 
nounced plans for a public meeting and 
the formation of a citizens advisory 
committee, as directed by state policy. 
At the same time, the Sussex County 
NAACP Branch filed a petition signed 
by Negro parents with the local Board 
requesting immediate compliance with 
the May 17th decision. The Superin- 
tendent of Schools replied that the local 
Board thought it advisable “to move 


slowly rather than to regret errors 
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made by haste.” But a few days later, 
the Board President advised the local 
NAACP verbally that all Negro stu- 
dents entering high school 
would be admitted, upon request, to the 
Milford school. This policy was then 
confirmed in writing.” (The Board 
later stated that in view of the few 
replies to their attempt to form a com- 
munity advisory committee, it was de- 
cided to establish a policy of gradual 
integration. ) 

On September 7, the entire class of 
11 Negro students was admitted to the 
previously all-white Milford High 
School. For one week and two days 
they participated in school activities 
completely without incident. Some of 
the boys tried out for the football team; 
and one student made the girls’ soft- 
ball team. The students re- 
ported that, generally, the white stu- 
dents and teachers were friendly and 
there had been no friction.” 

The first indication of organized re- 


senior 


Negro 


sistance began on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 17, when some 1,500 white per- 
sons, most of whom were from the out- 
lying rural areas, held a meeting in 
Milford to protest desegregation. A 
meeting with the local school board was 
demanded and granted, for Monday at 
the school. Over the week-end, the 
pro-segregation leaders began _ to 
emerge and were identified as being 
from the smaller communities in sur- 
rounding areas. The forthcoming meet- 


ing was widely publicized; a petition 





“Letter, August 18, 1954, from the Mil- 
ford Superintendent of Schools to the Pres- 
ident, Sussex County NAACP Branch. 

*Letter, September 1, 1954, from the Mil- 
ford Superintendent of Schools to the Pres- 
ident, Sussex County NAACP Branch. 

*Field Staff Reports, NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund. 
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demanding the removal of the Negro 
students was circulated and signed by 
1,000 persons. As rumors of 
tension increased. 
Board an- 


over 
“trouble” spread, 
Late Sunday night, the 
nounced that all schools would be closed 
the following day. 

Some of the subsequent develop- 
ments have received extensive publicity 
throughout the country and, indeed, the 
world as “the Milford Incident.” 
When the Board could not persuade 
the protesting group to accept desegre- 
gation, nor the local NAACP to with- 
draw the Negro students, on Monday 
night the Board closed all Milford 
schools indefinitely. The Governor and 
state educational officials were publicly 
silent while the local board took the 
position that they had acted within the 
law in admitting the Negro students 
and threatened to resign unless the 
State Board either supported their ac- 
tion or assumed the responsibility for 
removing the Negro students. 

On Wednesday, the Governor met 
with state officials, NAACP representa- 
tives and opposition leaders in an un- 
successful attempt to resolve the issue. 
This meeting gave the pro-segregation- 
ists official recognition throughout the 
State. Subsequently, the Attorney 
General issued an opinion supporting 
the action of the Milford Board in 
admitting the Negro students. On 
Thursday, at an open meeting with 
state school officials, the local Board 
read a letter dated September 10, re- 
garding desegregation proposals; the 
pro-segregationists urged that no ac- 
tion be taken until the United States 
Supreme Court issued an implementa- 
tion decree. A few hours later, the 
State Board of Education ruled that 
the Milford Board had exceeded its 








p- 
ity 





authority by enrolling the Negro stu- 
dents without prior approval. At the 
same time, the State Board admitted 
it was confused by the difference be- 
tween their policy requiring a review 
of desegregation plans before actual 
desegregation, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion that the Milford Board 
would have acted unconstitutionally had 
they refused to admit the Negro stu- 
dents. The State Board, however, de- 
cided to reopen the schools the follow- 
ing Monday with the Negro students 
in attendance, pending a judicial opin- 
ion on the issue. Within minutes of 
this announcement, the Milford Board 
in a body resigned, in view of the fact 
that the State Board had neither ap- 
proved nor disapproved their actions. 

Over the weekend it had become clear 
that however spontaneous the original 
protests may have been, if at all, the 
issue was being exploited by organized 
groups. Non-residents, including Bry- 
ant Bowles, president and founder of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People, organized 
an attendance boycott of the Milford 
school by calling a mass meeting, dis- 
tributing thousands of anti-Negro and 
anti-Semitic hate sheets, telephoning 
white parents and students warning 
ominously of “trouble,” and threatening 
local businessmen with severe economic 
reprisals if they sent their children to 
school. The Governor urged only calm- 
ness and announced admittedly belated 
plans for the formation of a state Hu- 
man Relations Committee as the agita- 
tors intensified their threats and warn- 
ings. 

The schools reopened, as previously 
announced, on Monday, September 27, 
under the direct administration of the 
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State Board of Education. Crowds 
were permitted to gather in front of 
the school as individuals threatened 
parents and students entering the 
school although state and local police 
were present. The student enrollment 
was less than one-third of the total 
elementary-secondary school  enroll- 
ment of 1,562. 

Local support for law and order re- 
portedly was not totally lacking.” 
Some Milford ministers with school age 
children continued to send their chil- 
dren to school while urging observance 
of law and order. The local Catholic 
Church strongly urged compliance with 
the “law of the land.” A substantial 
number of white parents are said to 
have kept their children home because 
of fear of violence and actual physical 
harm, or economic reprisal, rather than 
on the basis of the segregation issue. 

“Sympathy” boycotts were immedi- 
ately instigated by similar methods in 
six neighboring, rural communities. One 
school official publicly advocated a 
complete parent strike without evoking 
even a statement from state educational 
officials. But the boycotts did not spread 
throughout the county, and in Laurel, 
a large school district where Bowles 
locally urged a boycott, school attend- 
ance remained normal when the Board 
President emphatically denounced 
Bowles and the NAAWP. (Later, this 
same district voted overwhelmingly in 
support of segregation.) While state 
officials neither took any action nor is- 
sued any meaningful statements, local, 
state and national publicity headlined 





*“When Tension Grips A Town.” Pres- 
byterian Life, 7, 0 30, 1954; also, Field Staff 
Files, NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund. 
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the boycotts. The basic issue was no 
longer one of segregation or non-segre- 
gation, but also one of preserving law 
and order. 

On September 30, three days after 
the reopening of the Milford schools, 
a newly formed local school board 
which was supported by Bowles re- 
moved the names of the Negro stu- 
dents from the enrollment records. This 
action was viewed as a total surrender 
to lawless mob rule, a complete victory 
for Bowles. The NAACP immediately 
filed suit on October 2 in the Court 
of Chancery seeking the readmittance 
of the Negro students to the Milford 
High School. Arguments were sched- 
uled for October 12. 

During the Milford boycott, one of 
the two leading state professional teach- 
ers’ organizations pleaded for “sober 
and fruitful adjustment to desegrega- 
tion” while the other urged full com- 
pliance with the May 17 decision. The 
largest Protestant group in the state 
urged “application of Christian princi- 
ples,” other religious groups urged full 
compliance. Numerous civic, religious, 
labor, human relation and other com- 
munity organizations in Northern Del- 
aware issued policy statements on the 
controversy after the Wilmington 
NAACP Branch criticized state offi- 
cials and community leaders for the 
lack of a forthright, positive stand on 
the integration controversy, and after 
court action had been instituted. These 
statements ranged from unqualified 
compliance with the May 17th decision 
to a somewhat ambiguous “law and 
order” observance. A few statements 
condemned the Governor and state edu- 
cational officials for the lack of lead- 
ership and decisive action. 


Several local ministerial groups in 
Kent and Sussex Counties urged ob- 
servance of law and order. Except for 
these few statements, however, commu- 
nity groups in down state areas took 
no public position on the issue. 

While the Milford case pended and 
Bowles’ police record was revealed by 
state law enforcement authorities, the 
Attorney General took the first official 
action to control the activities of the 
pro-segregationists by initiating court 
action to revoke the charter of the 
NAAWP. In addition, Bowles was 
charged with encouraging violation of 
the compulsory school attendance laws 
and incitement to riot. The office of 
the State Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of Public Schools con- 
tinued to remain silent. The Governor 
called for support of law and order 
“to uphold the court’s decision, what- 
ever it may be.” 

Then, on October 14, the Chancery 
Court ruled that the Negro students 
had “a clear legal right entitling them 
to immediate relief” and ordered their 
immediate readmission.” The Milford 
Board appealed at once to the Supreme 
Court and was granted a stay, pending 
a full hearing two months later. Liti- 
gation was so rapid that there was 
some doubt as to what school the Ne- 
gro students would actually attend. In 
fact, some Milford officials and school 
authorities expected the students to re- 
enter the local high school and, for the 
first time, the Mayor ordered the local 
police to disperse all crowds gathering 
at the school, by force if necessary. On 
October 19th, however, the students 
were enrolled on a temporary basis at 





“Simmons v. Steiner, 108 A. 2d 1 Del. 
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the segregated high school in Sussex 
County, 16 miles distant, pending final 
judicial determination of their case. Un- 
til that date, the students had not at- 
tended any school for three weeks, 
having been advised by state school of- 
ficials only that bus transportation 
would be provided, at state expense, 
to the segregated high school in Kent 
County. 

Shortly afterwards, the Delaware 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
unanimously voted to admit any unit 
of the Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers that applied for membership. 
The all-white PTA subsequently is- 
sued a policy directive to all local PTA 
units supporting active participation in 
community planning for desegregation, 
firm adherence to a clear local policy of 
desegregation, and resistance to any 
group “which encourage and foster dis- 
regard of law and authority to attain 
their objective whatever those objec- 
tives may be.” This policy was later 
endorsed by the Executive Committee 
of the Milford High School PTA. 

During this period, local school 
boards and “Citizens 
Committees” throughout Sussex County 
held a series of unofficial so-called pub- 


self-appointed 


lic opinion polls without public ap- 
proval or disapproval by state educa- 
tional authorities. The opponents of 
desegregation cited the results as de- 
cisive evidence of the strength of com- 
munity opposition to desegregation al- 
though the number of votes cast was 
small in proportion to the number of 
eligible voters. The results, however, 
were widely publicized and became part 
of the State’s official records. 


a 


1958" tninaton Morning News, October 18, 
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Bowles continued to hold open air 
mass meetings, repeating his anti-Se- 
mitic attacks against the Attorney Gen- 
eral and demanding that the Governor 
remove the Attorney General, the Mil- 
ford Superintendent of Schools and the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Later, Bowles demanded the 
resignation of the Governor stating 
that “... [he] is too weak to be Gov- 
ernor of a state, even a state small 
erfough to only have three counties at 
low tide.”” When Bowles threatened 
to take his program to Kent County 
and Wilmington,” local school officials 
with law enforcement authorities an- 
nounced that immediate measures would 
be taken to prevent any disorder. In 
local residents organized a 
“vigilante committee” to uphold law 
and order and “make it safe for par- 
ents to keep their children in school 
without fear of reprisals or threats.” 


Dover, 


The controversy in Sussex County 
became the decisive, but silent, issue in 
the November elections. Ranking Re-~ 
publican leaders disagreed among them~ 
selves. The pro-segregationists blamed 
the Republican administration for the: 
desegregation that had actually been 
effected, while others condemned state- 
authorities for not having taken a firmer 
position in the Milford crisis. For the 





"Op. cit., October 20, 1954, 

*“Bowles’ program was not limited to the 
desegregation issue. His attacks also were 
directed against Jews, Catholics, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the United States 
Supreme Court, the United Nations, “inter- 
nationalists,” labor unions, and _ reporters. 
In the Spring, he proposed to sponsor a 
third political party—possibly to be named 
“America First,” fashioned on an extreme 
right-wing platform. In May, he charged 
the Mayor of Milford with rushing a fluori- 
dation program into existence without ade- 
quate study, resulting in the state Senate pro- 
hibiting fluoridation in Milford for one year. 
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first time in any off-year election since 
1922, the Republicans received a sweep- 
ing defeat on the state and local level 
in all three counties. 

After the elections, the controversy 
subsided. Then, shortly before Christ- 
mas, literally thousands of issues of 
Common Sense, a semi-monthly hate 
publication, were bulk-mailed to homes 
in the Wilmington area. This resulted 
in a flood of protests from individuals 
and groups, some of whom had not 
spoken publicly on the issue. 

In mid-January, Bowles again made 
headlines when he announced his in- 
tention of taking up legal residence in 
Milford, making Sussex County the na- 
tional NAAWP headquarters. Later, 
the Wilmington American Legion and 
the VFW became directly involved in 
the issue when the NAAWP use of 
local post facilities was criticized by 
Negro veteran groups in Wilmington. 
A flurry of three-way exchanges re- 
sulted, but no change in policy. At the 
same time, Bowles applied for mem- 
bership in the Milford Elementary 
School PTA. Although his membership 
was originally rejected, after the local 
unit was advised by the state PTA, 
his membership was accepted. The state 
PTA subsequently issued a statement 
welcoming Bowles to the PTA, “. . . rep- 
resenting all races, colors and creeds. 

. We trust that he will subscribe 
to our policies which include the ob- 
servance of law and order and respect 


for our democratic 


institutions and 
processes.” 

For the most part, however, the 
NAAWP made no public moves, hold- 


ing only an occasional meeting while 





ee Morning News, January 
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exchanging sharp letters-to-the-editor. 
Another “segregation poll’’ was taken 
in Sussex County. resident 
physicians of Milford unexpectedly is- 


Seven 


sued an ambiguous, if unusual, state- 
ment deploring unidentified ‘outside 
pressure groups” and urging calmness 
while the local desegregation issue was 
determined by the Courts. Indicating 
that it was a state-wide problem, the 
statement called for a solution affect- 
ing “all communities at the same time 
and in a similar manner.” 

On February 8, the Delaware Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Milford 
Board of Education as constituted in 
September, 1954, had erred in admit- 
ting the Negro students, based on the 
finding that the State Board had acted 
properly in requiring local boards to 
submit desegregation plans for approval 
The 
reaction to this ruling indicated gen- 


before effecting desegregation.” 


erally that the desegregation issue in 
Milford had been determined, at least 
for the time being, and that desegre- 
gation in lower Delaware would not 
be discussed further, pending an imple- 
mentation decree by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In Wilmington and Northern Dela- 
ware, Brotherhood Week brought more 
than the usual goodwill statements and 
programs. The former Attorney Gen- 
eral in his first public speech since 
leaving office strongly attacked Bowles 
and his followers. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus became the first such group in 
the State to admit Negroes to mem- 
bership. Three unaffiliated Negro 
parent-teacher groups joined the all- 
white state PTA. The outgoing state 





*Steiner v. Simmons, 111 A 2d 574 (Del. 
1955). 











PTA president criticized administra- 
tion officials, citizens and community 
groups alike for their indecisiveness in 
the Milford situation, although he then 
asked if Negro parents in Delaware 
actually wanted non-segregated schools. 

In Milford, the local Superintendent 
of Schools, who had been under attack 
by the pro-segregationists, was served 
with a warrant for assault and battery 
on charges made by a white parent ac- 
companied by Bowles. Over 700 res- 
idents almost immediately issued a 
statement expressing confidence in the 
school administrator, the first open act 
of support he had received since Sep- 
tember, and the charges were dropped 
a few days later. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the Superintendent resigned, ef- 
fective in July. Then, one month later, 
the principal of the high school re- 
signed, effective in July. It was gen- 
erally acknowledged that both resigna- 
tions resulted, in part, from the pres- 
sures of the segregation issue. 

At the end of March, a petition pro- 
testing segregated restrooms planned 
for the approved city hall building was 
presented to the City Council by rep- 
resentatives of several Negro organiza- 
tions. Prior to this, the City Council 
had strongly criticized an article ap- 
pearing in a then current publication” 
which recounted the Milford happen- 
ings on the theme that what happened 
in Milford could happen in any Amer- 
ican town where “people allow vio- 
lence and the threats of violence as 
a means of settling community prob- 
lems.” The Council declared that no 
Milford official had ever surrendered 


__ 


"Selwyn James, “The Town That Sur- 
rendered to Hate.” Redbook, 6 April, 1955. 
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to mob rule since no mob was ever in 
evidence in the town. 

On April 6, Bowles was found guilty 
by the Kent County Court of Common 
Pleas on two charges of violating school 
laws. Similar charges pended in the 
Sussex County Court. 

A new Milford Board of Education 
was elected on May 14. The issues 
and the roles were merged. The new 
Board, which received unsolicited but 
unrepudiated support from Bowles, was 
elected on a platform promising observ- 
ance of law and order, while proposing 
to maintain segregation “by every legal 
means available.’” The incumbent 
Board supported by Bowles in the fall 
when it had removed the Negro stu- 
dents from the local high school, prom- 
ised to keep the schools segregated 
“until the courts might direct integra- 
tion for all schools in Sussex County,” 
noting that they considered integra- 
tion a state rather than a local prob- 
lem. 


LeaisLaTtion AFFEecTING DEsEGREGA- 
TION 


Reorganization of School Districts.— 
At the time of writing, the General As- 
sembly has under consideration a school 
reorganization plan submitted by the 
State Board of Education which would 
reduce the 110 school districts to 15 
large, fairly autonomous administrative 
districts. The plan, in effect, would 





*Analysis of the platform of the elected 
board, and of Bowles’ entire program sug- 
gests an association with those right-wing 
groups that have attacked “progressive edu- 
cation” in scores of communities across the 
nation. Such an association was suggested 
earlier by an unconfirmed report that Alan 
Zoll, founder af the National Council for 
American Education, had been seen in Mil- 
ford with Bowles during the height of the 
controversy. 
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eliminate the overlapping but separate 
districts for Negro and white schools 
without necessarily changing or pre- 
venting a change in the segregation 


pattern. 


The reorganization plan has been 
discussed publicly almost entirely in 
terms of general educational needs al- 
though the desegregation issue is ac- 
knowledged as underlying any realistic 
consideration of the plan. In fact, state 
education officials have previously in- 
dicated that reorganization would be 
necessary in effecting complete desegre- 
gation. Several school districts are on 
record as opposing the proposed plan; 
other districts have indicated their re- 
luctance to support redistricting, pri- 
marily because of strong pride in the 
local districts, and fear that consoli- 
dation will mean automatic integration. 
Approval of the plan by the General 
Assembly appears doubtful. 


Teacher Tenure.—In April, the first 
state teacher tenure statute was en- 
acted, effective July, 1956. Opposed 
by the State Board of Education, but 
supported by all leading educational 
organizations for the first time in the 
educational history of the State, this 
compromise measure provides for a 
full, formal hearing at the local board 
level and a direct appeal to the County 
Superior Court for a judicial review. 
One of the major compromises was to 
ignore any consideration of the con- 
tinued employment of teachers if school 
districts are consolidated. The Senate 


earlier rejected on a roll call vote of 


23-2, S. B. 87, a measure providing 
the 


teachers in such instances. 


for continued employment of 
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Tue May 31st 1955 Decrer 


The May 31st opinion implementing 
the May 17th decision was received 
with some favor by Bowles, who stated 
that if he was backed by the people 
desegregation would never be “feas- 
ible” The NAACP interpreted 
“prompt and reasonable compliance” 
to mean “swift compliance.” There 
was no immediate statement of policy 
by either local or state school officials. 
Nor was there immediate comment by 
community groups in Northern or lower 
Delaware. The two leading Delaware 
newspapers interpreted the decision as 
realistically recognizing “deep seated 
regional feeling and differing local con- 
ditions” but not lacking in firmness. 
“, . « [It] will please neither those 
extremists who demanded desegregation 
by this September, nor those who, op- 
posing it, will seek every possible means 
to delay or circumvent it. ... Its lan- 
guage is nevertheless clear and posi- 
tive.”” 


SumMMARY 


Analysis of public school desegrega- 
tion in Delaware clearly suggests that 
the role of key state educational offi- 
cials, particularly the State Board of 
Education and the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, has been decisive 
in directing a climate of opinion either 
supporting or resisting desegregation, 
and in effecting transitions from seg- 
regated to non-segregated 
schools. 

The policy positions taken by these 
and other state officials, even before 
the May 17th decision, were ambiguous, 
indecisive, offering little positive lead- 


public 





1 eo Journal-Every Evening, June 














ership to local school authorities or the 
general community. State agencies con- 
flicted when the State appealed the 
ruling of the Delaware Supreme Court 
to the United States Supreme Court. 
No preparations were made publicly in 
anticipation of the May 17th decision. 
In fact, the local Superintendent of one 
school district directly involved in the 
public school segregation cases, report- 
ed that he had been directed not to 
admit the Negro plaintiffs, contrary to 
the ruling of the Delaware Supreme 
Court.™ Also, some Negro teachers and 
leaders of Negro communities were 
“quietly” warned that desegregation 
would mean only the loss of employ- 
ment. 

After the May 17th decision, the 
Governor supported compliance with 
the decision. But the Attorney Gen- 
eral and key state educational officials 
adopted, in effect, a somewhat ambigu- 
ous and, at times, contradictory posi- 
tion on desegregation. Furthermore, 
they implicitly encouraged non-compli- 
ance by acknowledging that some school 
districts, presumably those in lower 
Delaware, would require a longer time 
period to effect desegregation than 
others. Although a number of school 
districts in Northern Delaware and one 
in lower Delaware did effect a change, 
there is reason to believe that some 
other school districts in all three coun- 
ties would have desegregated in Sep- 
tember, 1954, had the State Board of 
Education or the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools offered decisive, posi- 
tive leadership. 

Examination of the developments in 
Milford more dramatically indicates the 





™ Field Staff Files, NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Educational Fund. 
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crucial role of the official policy of 
educational authorities, law enforce- 
ment agencies and other state officials.” 
The duration and the severity of the 
demonstrations and the effect on local 
policy appear to be directly related to 
the promptness and firmness of state 
authorities in dealing with them. From 
the very beginning, the Milford dem- 
onstrations were accepted as reopening 
the desegregation issue, rather than as 
challenging the observance of law and 
order, contrary to the interests of or- 
derly government and the majority of 
law abiding citizens. State officials 
consistently failed to take any firm, de- 
cisive action to halt, or even effectively 
discourage, the instigators of the boy- 
cotts, or to defer their would-be fol- 
Instead, the State Board of 
Education, the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools and other state officials 
Even the 
state compulsory school attendance re- 


lowers. 


remained publicly silent. 


quirements were ignored, while the in- 
stigators of disorder were given official 
recognition and status.” 

Equally significant, the position of 
state officials failed to support those lo- 
cal persons who might have been hesi- 
tant to participate in an organized ef- 
fort to oppose the law. In fact, indi- 





*>Tn contrast, the firm and unequivocal po- 
sition of local school officials and law en- 
forcement authorities of Baltimore and the 
District of Columbia appear to have been 
equally significant in halting effectively the 
student strikes, and preventing organized 
opposition to desegregation. 

"See A Summary of Experience in Mil- 
ford (Delaware), Baltimore and Washing- 
ton in Connection with Public School De- 
segregation Moves and Some Joint Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations Based on Their 
Involvement in These Experiences, Jewish 
Federation of Delaware, Baltimore Jewish 
Council, Jewish Community Council of 
Greater Washington (Mimeo). 
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viduals who urged law and order were 
isolated—under attack by the pro-seg- 
regationists — without support from 
either state or local officials. The ex- 
tent of this vacuum was indicated by 
the community committee that volun- 
tarily and spontaneously formed not to 
evade the law, but to uphold the law 
and prevent disorder. 

In the absence of a decisive state pol- 
icy, the Delaware press, particularly 
the daily Wilmington newspapers, ap- 
pears to have had a significant role in 
the Milford controversy. The Wil- 
mington editorials consistently urged 
observance of law and order. Never- 
theless, newspaper headlines and ac- 
counts extensively publicized the activ- 
ities and successes of the agitators. The 
positive factors of the situation and 
the local support in Kent and Sussex 
Counties for law and order were given 
a secondary position, if reported at all. 

State 
tivities, and the policy statements of 


action to control Bowles’ ac- 


community groups condemning disre- 
gard for law and order, were forthcom- 
ing only after the Negro children had 
been removed from the Milford High 
School. During the subsequent months, 
as at that time, key educational offi- 
cials interpreted the Milford demon- 
strations and the results of the segre- 
gation polls as indicative of the strong 
resistance to desegregation. State au- 
thorities indicated that official policy 
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would be formulated on the basis of 
local acceptance or resistance to de- 
segregation. Thus, evasion of desegre- 
gation again was implicitly encouraged 
by the failure to adopt decisive and 
positive directives on desegregation. 


To date, a total of 13 school dis- 
tricts have effectively initiated some 
form of desegregation. As of May 31, 
only one school district announced fu- 
ture desegregation plans. The Wil- 
mington Board of Education, in May 
24, adopted a limited extension of the 
desegregation policy by including grade 
7 of the junior high schools, effective 
September, 1955. The Board also re- 
peated the policy in effect during the 
current school year, permitting certain 
high 


courses otherwise not available. 


transfers to schools offering 


Other school districts in Delaware 
reportedly have submitted desegrega- 
tion plans for review to the State 
Board of Education during the summer 
and fall of 1954, as directed by state 
policy. At the time of writing, how- 
ever, neither state nor local school offi- 
cials had publicly announced specific 
desegregation plans. Certainly, in light 
of the Milford experiences, the policy 
of state educational authorities will be 
crucial in achieving effective compli- 
ance with the May 17, 1954 and the 
May 31, 1955 decisions of the United 


States Supreme Court. 

















CHAPTER IV 


PRESENT STATUS OF INTEGRATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Paut Cooke 
Professor of English, Miner Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the year since the Supreme Court 
concluded “that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place,” the National Cap- 
ital has taken a giant step toward end- 
ing racial segregation in the public 
schools. That racial separation in the 
schools of the District of Columbia is 
already suddenly remote is indicated 
by the fact that children of both races 
attend seventy-five per cent of the pub- 
lie schools. 

On the other hand, the giant step 
of removing the racial barriers having 
been taken, the school system has yet 
to take another giant step (or at the 
least a hop-skip-and-jump) to achieve 
real school integration—the subject of 
this article. The failure to achieve com- 
plete integration, or the optimum of 
integration, lies in the exercise of an 
“option” by thousands of children who 
have elected to attend their previous 
school rather than to enter the school 
within their residence boundaries. 

A favorable evaluation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s end-of-school-segre- 
gation program will emphasize the ex- 
tent to which white and Negro chil- 
dren attend the same schools. In any 
unfavorable evaluation, the option plan, 
which actually results in limiting the 
extent of integration, is stressed. At 


the end of this account is an appraisal 
of the “present status” of school inte- 
gration. 
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The educational changeover in this 
city can be written either as (a) a 
chronological record of steps in a pro- 
cession; (b) as an analysis of what hap- 
pened to pupil, teacher, administration, 
and community; or (c) as a series of 
“human interest” pictures or incidents. 
To give the most effective account, a 
writer probably couldn’t adhere to any 
single kind of presentation. And so it 
is with this survey-evaluation—parti- 
ally a calendar but no less an analysis 
of these significant aspects: (a) before 
the Court’s decision; (b) the Court 
decision and Board of Education policy 
and program; (c) the first semester of 
(d) 


tion” of the administrative framework; 


school integration; “reorganiza- 


and (e) a critical appraisal. 
BrEForE THE Covurt’s DEcIsi1on 


Although no Congressional legisla- 
tion for the District has ever specifi- 
cally required segregated schools, in 
1862 “Ten per centum of taxes were 
levied on real and personal property 
owned by colored persons for a system 
of primary schools for colored children” 
and a “Board of trustees for the schools 
for colored children created.” * From 
that time until the 1874 Reorganization 
of the District of Columbia numerous 
references to colored schools in both 





*Compilation of Laws Affecting the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, 1804 to 
1929. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1929, p. 50, 
pp. 147-154. 
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Congressional legislation and the “acts 
of the city council” can be found. After 
the present Commission form of govern- 
ment was confirmed in 1878, appropria- 
tion acts referred annually to colored 
and white children. And the “Teachers 
Salary Act of 1947” provided for a 
white and a colored first assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, a white and 
colored chief examiner, and white and 
colored boards of examiners.” 

Whether these references to race ac- 
tually constituted law which established 
and required segregated schools, the 
Supreme Court did not decide; but their 
existence coincided with ninety years of 
segregated schooling in the District of 
Columbia. And segregated schooling 
led to (a) unequal schooling, generally 
for the Negro child; (b) tense strug- 
gles between white and Negro parents 
for the only school in a neighborhood; 
(c) inadequate teacher education for 
both white and Negro students; (d) in 
the last decade consistent teacher short- 
ages in Negro schools; and (e) long 
travel distances for many Negro chil- 
dren living in predominantly white 
neighborhoods.’ An unusual situation of 
surplus white teachers in a segregated 
system resulted in their fear of being 
fired.‘ 

The segregated schooling meant not 
only sharp pupil separation but also 
the most rigid teacher assignment by 
race, although occasionally somebody 
recalls that here and there a white 
teacher taught Negro children about 


fifty years ago. Segregated schooling 





*Public Law 163. 80th Congress, “Title V 
—Accompanying Legislation.” 

*Discussed in a Washington Post column, 
“Court Solved Some Chronic Plaints.” Sun- 
day, June 27, 1954, 

“Corning ‘Hopes to Hold Down Teacher 
Washington Star, August 30, 1952. 


Firing.” 





actually meant the extreme position that 
the Board of Education once took in 


support of a white high school princi- 
pal who ruled off her stage a drama 
group doing a scene from Faith of Our 
Fathers, symphonic drama commemorat- 
ing George Washington—because a 
Negro was in the company. 

The public schools were not, how- 
ever, shot through completely with ra- 
cialism. In June 1953 the three teach- 
ers unions, locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers (AFL), approved 
a constitution for one local and the 
following September merged as the 
Teachers Union of the District of 
Columbia.” At a meeting of the Dis- 
trict League of Women Voters, Super- 
intendent Corning “cited the inter-ra- 
cial teachers’ meetings started last year, 
inter-racial makeup of all committees 
appointed by the school system, inter- 
racial concerts and similar events.” ° 
(For at least sixty years the Board of 
Education itself had been integrated as 
to race and sex.) 

By the time of the epochal decision, 
the city of Washington had seen a 
great change in its own racial pattern. 
In private education Catholic Univer- 
sity had lighted a path as early as 
1936, the parochial and private Cath- 
olic schools following a decade or so 
later. Several nursery schools, includ- 
ing the Georgetown Day Nursery and 
Beauvoir Elementary School of the Na- 
tional Cathedral (Episcopal), also an- 
tedated the decision, American Univer- 





‘From minutes of the two meetings. I 
served as convenor of both meetings. Today 
after two years of merged operation the 
Union has gained in membership, actually 
winning a citation for that reason from the 
parent body, the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


*Washington Star, November 26, 1952, 
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sity and Georgetown University were 
open to all students. A number of vet- 
erans schools, established following G. 
I. legislation, educated white and Negro 
veterans alike. 

In other areas of city life the segre- 
gated pattern had changed. In Septem- 
ber 1958 three large theatre chains— 
Loew's, Warner’s, and K. B. Theatres 
—announced that their theatres would 
be open to all persons." A few months 
prior another historic Supreme Court 
decision decreed that “restaurants in 
the District of Columbia could not le- 
gally refuse to serve meals to Negroes 
who were well behaved.” * All Fed- 
erally-controlled recreational facilities 
had been open since 1949, and a num- 
ber owned by the District also open to 
all persons. Transportation had never 
been segregated. And Griffith’s Sta- 
dium, Uline Arena, and the District 
Armory imposed no restrictions. Public 
libraries had never limited people by 
color, and whereas the schools had pro- 
hibited interracial meetings in the even- 
ings the public library was available. 
The city thronged with many interracial 
groups, most working steadily to end 
racial separation and to bring real ac- 
ceptance of interracialism. 

Such was the pattern of the Nation’s 
Capital, characterized nevertheless by 
a sharply segregated school system, 
when the Court decided that to segre- 
gate children solely on the basis of 
their race deprived them of “equal edu- 
cational opportunities.” 





“Two Theatre Chains Join Loew’s in 
Lifting Racial Ban Here.” The Washington 
Star, Wednesday, September 30, 1953. 

‘Supreme Court Lifts Negro Ban by 
Cafes.” The New York Times, Tuesday, 
June 9, 1953, 
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Tue Boarp Makes Po.icy 


The extent of integration, for exam- 
ple, the number of white and Negro 
children educated together in a large 
majority of the city’s public schools, 
can be traced directly and solely to a 
strong, unequivocal policy. The failure 
of optimum integration, that is, the 
operation of an option that permits chil- 
dren to attend a school other than the 
one to which they are zoned, can be 
traced just as directly to the failure 
to follow the model policy. 

Although at the regular meeting of 
the Board of Education on Wednesday, 
May 19, 1954, Superintendent Corning 
“disclosed that he intended to present 
a set of guiding principles,” the mem- 
bers of the Board “decided that a spe- 
cial three-man School Board commit- 
tee should draft the initial new policy 
statement instead of Corning.” ° The 
Board was not without guidance with 
respect to its position, for many com- 
munity groups had urged the Board to 
make policy. For example, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee on February 
8, 1958, by letter declared as “the 
single most important factor in a suc- 
cessful and equitable transition into in- 
tegration”—a strong statement of pol- 
icy by the Board of Education.” In 
fact on Wednesday, December 17, 1952, 
the Board of Education itself decided 
to invite “the views of District civic 
leaders on the mechanics of ending pub- 
lic school segregation in case the Su- 


preme Court orders it.” * 





*From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Thursday, May 20, 1954. 

As found in the letter of the American 
Veterans Committee to Board of Education, 
May 18, 1954. 

““Board Will Seek Views on Way to 
Integrate Schools.” Washington Star, Thurs- 
day, December 18, 1952. 
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Chaired by white Board member 


Walter Tobriner, the Special Board 
Committee (aided by the “woman’s 
point of view” of the hard fighting Dr. 
Margaret Just Butcher) reported the 
following, which was adopted by the 


full Board of Education of the District: 

“In the light of the decision of the 

Supreme Court of the United States 

in Bolling v. Sharpe, the Board of 

Education of the District of Colum- 

bia, believing it to be in the best 

interest of all citizens of the com- 
munity of Washington, and neces- 
sary to the effective administration 
of an integrated system within the 
public schools, hereby adopts the fol- 
lowing declaration of policy: (italics 
added ). 

1. Appointments, transfers, prefer- 
ments, promotions, ratings, or 
any other matters respecting the 
officers and employees of the 
Board shall be predicated solely 
upon merit and not upon race or 
color. 

2. No pupil of the public schools 
shall be favored or discriminated 
against in any matter or in any 
manner respecting his or her re- 
lationship to the schools of the 
District of Columbia by reason of 
race or color. 

3. Attendance of pupils residing 
within school boundaries, here- 
after to be established, shall not 
be permitted at schools located 
beyond such boundaries, except 
for the most necessitous reasons 
or for the public convenience, and 
in no event for reasons related 
to the racial character of the 
school within the boundaries in 
which the pupil resides. 

4. The Board believes that no rec- 
ord should be kept or maintained 
in respect to any pupil not en- 
rolled in a public school on or 
prior to June 17, 1954, or in 
respect to any officer or employee 
not employed within the system 

on or prior to that date in which 
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information is solicited or re- 
corded relating to the color or 
race of any such person. 

5. That the maximum efficient use 
shall be made of all physical fa- 
cilities without regard to race or 
color. 

“In support of the foregoing principles, 


which are believed to be cardinal, the 
Board will not hesitate to use its full 


powers. It is pledged to a complete 
and wholehearted pursuit of these ob- 
jectives. 


“We affirm our intention to secure the 
right of every child, within his own 
capacity, to the full, equal and impar- 
tial use of all school facilities, and the 
right of all qualified teachers to teach 
where needed within the school system. 
And finally, we ask the aid, cooperation 
and goodwill of all the citizens and the 
help of the Almighty in holding to our 
stated purposes.” 

The essence of the policy adopted on 
May 24, 1954, is assignment of pupil 
and teacher without regard for race and 
the establishment of school boundaries 
for pupil attendance. 

The Administrative Plan—Dr. Cor- 
ning, Superintendent of Schools, pre- 
sented to the Board the same day that 
the policy was adopted, a statement of 
“principles . . . which will govern all 
administrative procedures necessary in 
complying with the opinion of the 
Court.” Many of his principles pre- 
cisely duplicated those of the Board, 
as for example the following: “The 
Superintendent and his staff hold as a 
basic premise that the schools will here- 
after operate as a single system and 
that no reference will be made in any 
way to racial differences among its pu- 
pils or its employees.” But in addition 
he included the now famous “option” 


plan: 
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In order to provide stability, conti- 
nuity, and security in the educa- 
tional experiences of pupils during 
the transition period, it is agreed 
that it will be educationally sound 
to permit pupils at present enrolled 
in any school to continue in that 
school even though they are not liv- 
ing within the new boundaries. By 
this means immediate displacement 


of unnecessarily large numbers of 
pupils will be avoided. Progressively 


with the establishment of new boun- 
daries all children will attend the 


schools serving the areas in which 
they live.” 
The Superintendent declared that 


“all appointments of teachers will be 
made from rated lists resulting from 
examinations to be held by a single 
Board of Examiners,” thus replacing 
the dual boards (supra.) In general 
teachers now in service would “re- 
main in their present assignments.” 
Children new to the system or new to 
a school level would be assigned to the 
schools that serve the children’s zones. 
Children in overcrowded schools, gen- 
erally Negro children in Negro schools. 
would be reassigned, effective Septem- 
ber 1954 and the new system reor- 
ganized by September 1955.” 

In a second report to the Board of 
Education a week later, the Superin- 
tendent reaffirmed two recommendations 
that have been most consistently chal- 
lenged: (a) pupils’ “choice to remain 
in present school until completion of 
that level;” (b) “transition be com- 
pleted by September 1955,” instead of 





*Report to the Board of Education by the 
Superintendent of Schools, May 25, 1954, p. 
11, Children in the ninth and twelfth grades 
could not exercise the option. 

*“Statement Prepared by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools on the Plan for De-Segre- 
gation of Public Schools for the Special 
Meeting of the Board of Education recessed 


from May 25, 1954, to June 2, 1954,” 6 pp. 


September 1954. On June 23 the Board 
adopted the Superintendent’s revised 
plan—speeded up in application of 
zones, increased as to the number of 
schools to which Negro children would 
be transferred to relieve overcrowding 
and to end their travelling “excessive 
distances,” broadened to include the 
merger of the dual teachers colleges in 
one of the high schools and integra- 
tion of the evening schools, changed to 
allow exercise of transfer option dur- 
ing the school year. The plan would 
result in a known mixture of white and 
Negro children in about twenty per 
cent of the public schools, as well as 
integration in additional schools as chil- 
dren new to the system were assigned 
by their residence boundaries. The plan 
would call for a single examination for 
all teacher applicants. Present teachers 
were assured their positions.“ 
Although Board member Walter To- 
briner criticized the option because it 
would set up “countless battlefields” 
and Board member Margaret Butcher 
opposed the plan as an “equalization 
report” instead of a plan for integra- 
tion and although community groups ™ 


consistently opposed on both grounds, 





“For an analysis of the tenure and gen- 
eral security, cf. Paul Cooke, “The Negro 
Teacher in the Washington, D. C., Inte- 
grated School System,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 23:3-8, Winter, 1954. 

*Community groups most often working 
together for school integration and opposing 
the option plan and 1955 date for integra- 
tion: American Council on Human Rights, 
American Friends Service Committee, Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee, Americans for 
Democratic Action, American Jewish Con- 
gress, Catholic Interracial Council, Federa- 
tion of Civic Associations, Jewish Commu- 
nity Council, NAACP, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship, Urban League, Washington Ethical So- 
ciety, Washington Federation of Churches, 
Washington Fellowship, etc. 
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the Board approved the Superintend- 
ent’s schedule.” 


INTEGRATION THE First SEMESTER 
1954-55 


The actual progress of children of 
different entering their new 
schools worked quite well. The pupil 
mixture affected seventy-three per cent 
of the schools, or 116 school buildings, 
from kindergarten through teachers 


races 


college, except vocational high schools. 
Bi-racial teaching staffs were assigned 
to thirty-seven schools. No racial inci- 
dents, whatsoever, were reported in 
September 1954. Integration, except by 
the Federation of Citizens Association 
which filed suit in an attempt to en- 
Supreme 
Court decree was widely accepted. The 
Superintendent in a report to the Board, 
22 September 1954, stated: 


We no longer ring bells to summon 
our pupils to school. On Monday, 
September 13, without signal and be- 
ginning long before 9 o'clock, chil- 
dren left their homes for school— 
about 97,000 of them, many to go 
to buildings near their homes which 
they had not hitherto even entered. 
To help in this day of transition 
police officers were available near 
every school building in the city to 
watch traffic conditions, to assist at 
street crossings, and in general to 
co-operate in the beginning of a new 
kind of school system. 

I had heard some rumors of the pos- 
sibility of friction on this opening 
day, but as the morning passed I 
received no appeals for assistance, 
no word of difficulties, but on the 
contrary reports of an amazingly 
successful opening in which parents, 
children and teachers outdid them- 


join integration until the 





%“Step-by-Step Integration Voted, 5-1.” 
be Post and Times-Herald, June 
4, 1954. 
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selves in a determined co-operative 

effort that resulted in a very satis- 

fying record.” 

The school administration later in 
September proceeded to extend to thou- 
sands of additional children the oppor- 
tunity to attend the schools to which 
they were zoned. First, nearly five hun- 
dred Negro high school students were 
expected to transfer, later hundreds of 
junior high school children, and finally 
hundreds of elementary school children, 
The school officials acted belatedly in 
September to follow the non-racial 
boundaries and to accelerate the inte- 
gration calendar for at least two rea- 
sons in order (a) to make maximum 
use of considerable empty space in 
white schools and (b) to avoid disrup- 
tion later in the term. According to 
newspaper reports a few white children 
also exercised their option.” 

Just as the children in the parochial] 
schools had gotten along well for sev- 
eral years, the white and Negro chil- 
dren appeared to hit it off. Mixed bas- 
ketball teams and mixed inter-scholastic 
competition in the high schools, Ne- 
groes on the all-star football teams,” 
and representative school band at Ana- 
costia High are examples. On the grade 
school level were mixed patrol boy-girl 
groups, mixed messenger service, Negro 





“Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
to the Board of Education, September 22, 
1954, as quoted in The Washington Star of 
the following day. 

*These transfers were regularly reported 
in the daily papers from September 17 
through September 25, 1954. 

*Incidentally, a Negro boy scored the win- 
ning touchdown in the scholastic-prep all- 
star football game. Armstrong High School, 
still an all-Negro high school, won the bas- 
ketball championship. Cardozo won the in- 
terscholastic track and field championship. 
Wilson High School, which enrolls no Negro 
students, at this writing appears to have 
copped the baseball championship, 
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queen and white king for Petworth’s 
May Day exercises. At the National 
Citizenship Conference in September 
1954 an honor guard consisted of Ne- 
gro and white cadets. 

Opposition to school integration, how- 
ever, did come: (a) legal efforts by the 
Federation of Citizens Association first 
to delay integration and later to modify 
the School Board’s plan, and (b) the 
disorders of high school and junior high 
school students at McKinley, Eastern, 
Anacostia, Taft, etc., in protest against 
integration. 

The Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions had consistently opposed any sort 
of integration—whether public recrea- 
tion, in housing, or in the schools. After 
the Board had adopted its integration 
and fair-play policy and after Super- 
intendent Corning had indicated in gen- 
eral outline that integration would start 
in September 1954, the Federation 
“voted to explore the possibility of 
seeking a court injunction against the 
... plan for immediate integration of 
schools this fall.” ® Consistently, how- 
ever, Federation spokesmen declared 
that they did not oppose school integra- 
tion but were primarily against any 
integration until the Supreme Court 
had decreed the method for the District 
to follow.” 

The Federation through its attorney, 
Edward F. Colladay, general counsel 
of the Board of Trade, on August 31, 
1954, formally complained against the 
Board of Education’s plan as “illegal, 





“Citizens Federation Sets School Inte- 
gration Session.” The Washington Star, 
July 22, 1954. 

™“Federation and Desegregation.” The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, June 
14, 1954; “Federation Opposes Integration 
Pressure, Mrs. Barlett Says.” The Wash- 
ington Star, September 21, 1954. 


arbitrary, and unreasonable;” called for 
continued racial separation until the 
Court decree; and requested the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Columbia to halt school integration. 
A week later Federation counsel re- 
turned to seek an immediate temporary 
restraining order against the Board’s 
plan for integrating the schools then 
just a few days away. Counsel in ad- 
dition to arguments noted in the initial 
complaint also declared that the plan 
“will inescapably precipitate and re- 
quire arrangements of the day to day 
lives of thousands of parents and chil- 
dren in households spread over a large 
portion of the District of Columbia.” * 

“Judge Denies Plea to Halt Integra- 
tion” was the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald headline. Somewhat 
melodramatically—in view of the im- 
minence of 1954 school bells—U. S. 
District Court Judge Henry Schwein- 
haut broke in on the argument to say 
“T am clearly of the opinion that the 
relief sought must be denied. The Su- 
preme Court has unequivocally and cat- 
egorically held there cannot be segre- 
gation in schools. That is the end of 
the matter.” 

With the persistency that marked 
the efforts of the anti-segregation 
groups before May 17, the Federation 
came back strong to submit a brief to 
the Supreme Court. Again the group 
indicated that it did not oppose school 
integration but did oppose the “speed 
of action and many hardships upon the 





”The Federation suit was well covered in 
the daily papers, e.g., “Citizens Federation 
Asks Court to Halt Schools’ Integration.” 
The Washington Star, August 31, 1954; 
“Federation Asks Ban on Integration.” The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, Sep- 
tember 8, 1954. 
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school children, in violation of their 
rights as citizens.” ™ 

Federation opposition was unsuccess- 
ful. Children promoted the second ef- 
fort. 

Milford, Delaware, and Baltimore. 
Maryland, had provided the District’s 
high school youth examples of physical 
demonstration against integration. A 
couple of thousand D. C. boys and 
girls followed Milford and Baltimore 
and left school for varying periods. 
ranging from two to four days, carried 
placards and marched, hooted and 
booed. Two approaches brought the 
youth back into fold: astonishing and 
forthright firmness of both the police 
and the school administration on one 
hand and an opportunity for the boys 
and girls to discuss real or imagined 
Whether the 


demonstration was a lark at the time 


grievances on the other. 


of Indian Summer, as some have main- 
tained, or an uprising deeply based in 
opposition to integration—nevertheless 
the kids went back to school; before 
these days of disorder in October 1954 
and since that time until June 1 of this 
year, no further demonstrations have 
taken place.™ 


Tue Supreme Court Briers 


Briefs in 1954 from the District of 
Columbia and from counsel for Bolling, 
et al,—and the arguments the follow- 
ing April 1955—urged different views 
on the Court. The Corporation Counsel 
for the District declared: 

. . . positive steps have been taken 





“From the Federation Brief as quoted in 
“Citizens’ Federation Asks Easement in 
School Attendance.” The Washington Star 
November 16, 1954. 

*The demonstrations are fully covered in 
“District of Columbia,” Southern School 
News, 1:4-5, November 4, 1954. 
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and are well under way for complete 
desegregation of pupils in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, 
and that, according to the schedule 
approved by the respondents, the en- 
tire program will have been com- 
pleted by September 1, 1955, i.e., be- 
fore the beginning of the next full 
school year. 

. . a declaration of unconstitution- 
ality of segregated schools does not 
require immediate transition to an 
integrated school system... . 

. it is submitted that no directive 
of compliance with the decision of 
May 17th is necessary . . . that there 
will be no necessity for even the re- 
mand of this case to the United 
States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.* 

Attorneys Hayes and Nabrit, counsel 
for the petitioners, however, asked for 
a Court directive and declared: 

The principal areas of objections to 
the Corning Plan are (1) the de- 
lay in completely desegregating the 
public school system and (2) the 
insertion of a plan of student options 
designed to defeat effective deseg- 
regation as contemplated by the May 
17th decision and by the policy dec- 
laration of the Board.” 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
filing for the Department of Justice, as 
a friend of the court in all five cases, 
made no specific recommendation ap- 
plicable to the District alone. 

The Supreme Court decree of May 
31, 1955, remanded the cases to the 
District courts concerned, required a 
transition from segregation to integra- 
tion but recognized the problems in- 
volved on the local level, and placed 





*Brief for Respondents on Formulation of 
Decree in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, October Term 1954, Bolling v. Sharpe, 

p. 4-5. 

*Brief for Petitioners on Further Reargu- 
ment in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, October Term 1954, Bolling  v. 
Sharpe, p. 20. 
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no time limit on the changeover. The 
Court observed the “substantial prog- 
ress” made in the District schools, and 
the position set forth in the Brief for 
the Respondents and in the Corporation 
Counsel’s oral argument obviously satis- 
fied the Court. 


“REORGANIZATION” 

Congress early took cognizance of 
the Supreme Court decision so far as 
high administrative officials were con- 
cerned. Representative Wilson, Chair- 
man of the House Sub-Committee on 
the District Appropriation reported as 
follows: 

Of the total reduction in the budget 

estimate, $52,948 is to be applied 
against the general administration 
item. It is anticipated that elimina- 
tion of the dual system of adminis- 
tration for the white and colored 
schools will result in a savings of 
at least the magnitude indicated by 
the reduction made by the commit- 


tee.” 
The Superintendent nevertheless did 


not immediately act to end the dual 
system of administration. The Legisla- 
tive Representative of Local 6 of the 
American Federation of Teachers (The 
Teachers Union) at a budget hearing 
before the Board of Education on Au- 
gust 9, 1954, urged the reassignment of 
the officers holding the rank of first 
assistant superintendent and associate 
superintendent.” According to the Wash- 
ington Post, the Board of Education on 
November 17, 1954 ordered the Super- 





District of Columbia Appropriation Bill, 
Fiscal Year 1955.” Report No. 1780, 83d 
Congress, 2d Session, June 10, 1954, p. 2. 
The reduction was in the section for the 
public schools, a part of the overall budget 
estimate for the District of Columbia which 
Congress must legislate each year. 

*District of Columbia,” Southern School 
News, 1:16, September 3, 1954. This writer 
represented the union. 


intendent “to report at its December 
(1954) meeting on progress made to- 
ward reorganization and integration of 
his top administrative staff.” ” 

The Superintendent’s reorganization 
recognized both the problem of dupli- 
cation and the need for a new pattern 
of administration.” Approved by the 
Board of Education on March 4, 1955; 
the plan provided for three deputy su- 
perintendents (instead of the two first 
assistant superintendents and an assist- 
ant to the superintendent in charge of 
business affairs). One of the deputies 
now is the former Negro first assistant 
superintendent assigned “in charge of 
Coordinated [Educational Services.” 
Working with him would be three as- 
sistant superintendents in charge of 
personnel, general research and statis- 
tics, and “pupil appraisal, study, and 
attendance,” the last area also admin- 
istered by a Negro. A second deputy 
superintendent “in charge of School 


> 


Management and Supervision” would 
have direction of several assistant su- 
perintendents administering four educa- 





*Reorganization was of considerable in- 

terest to Negroes in view of the fact that 
no comparable administrative situation ex- 
isted in any other school system. Positions 
Negroes held follows: first assistant super- 
intendent ($9,173 minimum to $10,579); 
three associate superintendents in charge, 
respectively, of elementary, junior high 
schools, and research ($8,007 to $9,519). At 
least a couple dozen more Negro officials 
were directors, heads of departments, con- 
sultants, administrative assistants, supervis- 
ors, assistant directors ($5,204 to $7,890)— 
in addition to sixty or seventy building 
principals. 
The administrative structure of the District 
school system had been criticized for lacking 
“a more functional organization” by a sur- 
vey authorized by Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate: George Strayer. 
Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949, p. 
40. 
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tional levels—elementary, junior high, 
vocational high, and senior high schools. 
Negro assistant superintendents would 
handle elementary and vocational high 
school administration, all elementary 
schools and all vocational high schools.” 
So no administrator—be he white or 
Negro—lost rank or salary (or even 
face, in my opinion). The story is a 
bit different for the lower brass or de- 
partment heads, directors, and super- 
visors, although elimination of duplica- 
tion and improved administration again 
were the reorganization objectives. The 
Superintendent explained: 


... there are at present thirteen ed- 
ucational departments, with twenty- 
six department heads. Three of 
these departments—English, Mathe- 
matics and History—are sufficiently 
large to require two persons on a 
permanent basis in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. The Superintendent is rec- 
ommending the consolidation of the 
present departments of Vocational 
Education and Industrial Arts and 
this new department will also justify 
two supervisory positions. 

In the remaining eight departments 
the Superintendent is recommending 
a permanent set-up requiring one su- 
pervisory officer for each department, 
with the immediate assignment of the 
present incumbents as chairman and 
assistant chairman. 

As a basis for determining which de- 
partment head will act as chairman 
and which as assistant chairman dur- 
ing the “interim” period, the Super- 
intendent with members of his staff 
plans separate interviews with each 
officer in which he will have oppor- 
tunity to discuss his past accomplish- 
ments and his future plans and proj- 





*All quotations are from Report of the 
Superintendent to the Board of Education, 
February 16, 1955. 5 p. The third deputy 
superintendent directs “the financial adminis- 
tration, the services of supply, the school 
housing, and school housekeeping.” 








ects. Further procedures which will 
be employed in moving from the 
“interim” plan to the permanent plan 
of reorganization caused by separa- 
tions from the service cannot be de- 
termined in advance. It is probably 
that several years will be required to 
complete the changeover to the per- 
manent plan. 

There will be no loss in salary for 
the department heads who will be 
designated as assistant chairman..." 
The Superintendent, to date, has not 


yet designated the “interim’’ chairmen 
and assistant chairmen; he has stated 
to the Board of Education that he would 
make his recommendations at the reg- 
ular June meeting. 

So far only one aspect of this lower 
echelon’s reorganization has drawn pro- 
test from community groups—such as 
the American Veterans Committee 
(AVC), The NAACP, District Branch, 
and the Teachers Union of the District 
of Columbia.” In three instances of 
duplicate administrative-supervisory of- 
ficials one of the two officials retired. 
In two of the instances the remaining 
official, a white employee, was desig- 
nated the official in the particular po- 
sition. In the third instance the re- 
maining official, a Negro department 
head, was not named the head and 
chairman. She can even yet be named 
chairman by the Superintendent. 


Tue Tracuers CoLuEGeEs 


Matters of reorganization of the two 


"Report of the Superintendent to the 
Board of Education, March 16, 1955, 4 p. 
(“Second report in connection with the re- 
organization of the administrative and su- 
pervisory staffs of the schools.”) Other de- 
partments were also involved, but quoted 
statement is representative of the entire sit- 
uation. P 

“AVC letter to Board of Education April 
12, 1955. Teachers Union and NAACP let- 
ters reported in the Washington Afro-Amer- 
ican, May 24, 1955, 
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public teachers colleges, Miner for Ne- 
gro students and Wilson for white stu- 
dents, involved, first, the students; sec- 
ond, the site of the merged college; and, 
third, the reassignment of the college 
administration. 

In the Superintendent’s account of 
“Steps in De-Segregation Program Al- 
ready Accomplished” and “Steps .. . 
to Be Accomplished,” he listed the fol- 
lowing: 

June 8, 1954 

Notices sent to all high school prin- 

cipals announcing that both Miner 

and Wilson Teachers Colleges are re- 
ceiving applicants for admission in 

September from any qualified per- 

son, regardless of race. 
September 13 

Teachers Colleges. Admission of ap- 

plicants without regard to race.” 
September 1, 1955 

The Superintendent announces one 

further important step in the inte- 

gration process which is now present- 
ed. This will involve the closing of 
the Cardozo High School in June, 

1955, and the merging of the Wil- 

son and Miner Teachers Colleges in 

the present Cardozo building in Sep- 
tember, 1955. The rezoning of the 
senior high schools has revealed such 
an overage of seating space that Car- 
dozo can be closed and the pupils 
accommodated in the remaining se- 
nior high schools, freeing the Car- 

dozo building for college use... . 

During the first semester about three 
dozen Negroes regularly enrolled at 
Wilson Teachers College, about seventy- 
five the second semester. No whites en- 
rolled at Miner during either semester, 
although from Wilson two girls came 
during the first semester to take “Con- 
temporary American Drama,” one gir] 





“Report of the Superintendent approved by 
the Board of Education, June 23, 1954, 7 p. 
Quoted in the Brief for Respondents, op. cit., 
pp. 26, 30, 32. 


the second semester to enroll in a Span- 
ish course and one fellow in “Methods 
of Teaching English”—none of which 
was available at that time at Wilson. 
The Wilson Teachers College Spec- 
tacles, college newspaper, reported May 
24, 1955, the records of the Miner-Wil- 
son tennis team and the Wilson base- 
ball team, which included four Miner 
players. 

For the 1955 summer session the stu- 
dents will be organized, however, in 
one student body occupying the Miner 
building. In September 1955 the Board 
of Education will afford one teacher 
education program for one student body 
in the two buildings. 

Reference to “two buildings” contra- 
dicts the statement, above, “merging 
of the Wilson and Miner Teachers Col- 
leges in the present Cardozo building 
in September 1955.” Superintendent 
Corning, however, had decided against 
placing the colleges in Cardozo or in 
any high school building and informed 
the Board that the Miner and Wilson 
buildings would continue in use in 1955- 
56. As a result community groups, 
which in 1952 had urged the Board 
to merge the colleges in Roosevelt High 
School or a similar high school plant. 
again advised the Board of their in- 
terest in the use of one building or 
site for the new teacher education pro- 
gram.” 

The Board also faced the problem 
of administrative duplication—two col- 


*Letter of Monday, February 18, 1952, 
to Board of Education. New letter to Board 
May 6, 1955; groups signing were American 
Council on Human Rights, American Friends 
Service Committee, American Veterans Com- 
mittee, Americans for Democratic Action, 
Anti-Defamation League, Catholic Interra- 
cial Council, Consolidated Parent Group 
Federation of Civic Associations, NAACP, 
Unitarian Fellowship. 
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lege presidents. It adopted the Super- 
intendent’s recommendation that the 
president of Wilson Teachers College, 
Dr. Walter E. Hager, become the new 
president; that the president of Miner 
Teachers College, Dr. Matthew J. 
Whitehead, and Dr. Paul O. Carr (for- 
merly Professor of History at Wilson) 
“be designated as Deans with rank of 
full professor.” The pay status of the 
two deans would be “determined by the 
addition of two months pay to their 
present salaries... .” ™ 

The tenor of the Board discussion in 
open meeting appeared to challenge the 
assignment of President Whitehead as 
a dean. Board president C. Melvin 
Sharpe asked, “Could it be possible to 
make Dr. Whitehead the Vice President 
and Dean?” Dr. Margaret Butcher 
asked for consideration for Dr. White- 
head in his specific assignment. And 
Colonel Hamilton (also a Negro board 
member) seconded Mrs. Butcher’s re- 
marks and added “. . 


solidation and amalgamation and inte- 


. in all this con- 


gration this man is the only man who 
has really taken a beating; he is the 
only casualty.” Two additional remarks 
about vice-presidency are also note- 
worthy—Chairman Sharpe: “Would it 
take legislation to make him Vice Pres- 
ident?” (The Superintendent said, 
“Yes, sir.”) Colonel Hamilton: “I 
think the title, “dean of college” car- 
ries weight upon occasion, even the Vice 
President of a small college.” 

The Washington, D. C., Council of 
the American Council on Human Rights 
telegraphed the following statement 
about Dr. Whitehead, whose assignment 





*Report of the Superintendent to the Per- 
sonnel Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion, April 20, 1955. 


as of this writing has not yet been 


designated. 

Washington, D. C., Council of Amer. 
ican Council on Human Rights has 
read reports of reorganization of 
teachers college administration. 
Council reads no guarantee of status 
of present Miner Teachers Col- 
lege president as No. 2 person in 
the new set-up, as in accordance with 
prior reorganization policy and prac- 
tice. 

Washington, D. C., Council respect- 
fully calls on Superintendent and 
Board of Education to state categori- 
cally that college administration of 
which Walter Hager will be pres- 
ident will have Matthew Whitehead 
as second in charge.” 


SuMMARY AND APPRAISAL 


What some people do in evaluating 
the District’s school changeover is to 
harp on all aspects that encourage an 
equitable and effective integration. Or 
else others judge the procedures using 
weaknesses as beacon lights. (And still 
others like the Federation of Citizens 
Associations which has never favored 
any kind of school integration, and thus 
they judge on the basis of the “ex- 
cessive speed” of transition or extent 
to which children are required to at- 
tend school according to boundaries.) 
You can select from several sets of 
facts and reach various conclusions. 


Summary oF Facts 


It is a fact that Washington, D. C., 
has not waited for a decree to integrate. 
It is a justifiable conclusion that the 
action in the District meets the require- 
ments of the Court’s decree. 

It is a fact that three-fourths of the 





“Night Letter to Board of Education from 


-ACHR over signature of Mrs. Evelyn O. 


Chase, president, Sunday, April 24, 1955. 
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schools of the Nation’s Capital have 
white and Negro students, that except 
for the option proviso all children in 
September 1955 will attend schools tc 
which they are zoned. It is a fact 
that no Negro teacher has lost his job,” 
that in fact the number. and percent- 
age of Negro teachers actually increased 
during the first year of integration; that 
more than a fifth of the city’s 150 
schools have mixed faculties. Further. 
no Negro administrator, at this writing, 
lost salary and only one was reduced 
in rank—as a result of school reor- 
ganization. 

It is a fact that major teachers’ or- 
ganizations, beginning with the Teach- 
ers Union, have or are in the process 
of integration; that the PTA’s are 
merging. Further, the Recreation Board 
integrated all play facilities immedi- 
ately on learning of the Supreme 
Court’s school integration decision. 
Several other city facilities and agen- 
cies—including three hospitals, the 
District fire department, George 
Washington University, Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf—followed rather 
closely the Court in announcing the end 
of their racial barriers. 

It is also a fact, however, that many 
white children (and some Negro) have 
exercised their option to attend a school 
outside of their residence zones, that 
many white children through their par- 
ents have sought transfers away from 





At a recent meeting, a small group of 
Negro teachers, who had comprised the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Negro teachers 
union before merger, came generally to the 
conclusion that integration had gone well 
with Negro child and teacher but that they 
needed to remain constantly on the alert. 
The group had set up a trust fund of more 
than a thousand dollars in the event of a 
failure of the integration procedure to deal 
fairly with child and teacher. 


a school of integration generally to one 
in which the white child would be in 
the majority. Board member Margaret 
Butcher sharply observed that of the 
white children who graduated from 
junior high school in January 1955 
none was sent to a high school for- 
merly in the Negro division. It is a 
fact that the five vocational high schools 
are still racially monolithic, a situation 
which Board member Wesley Williams 
has questioned. It is a fact that strong 
community protests have been stimu- 
lated by the handling of the reassign- 
ment of the Negro head of the English 
department, that reorganization of the 
teachers college has been protested. 


APPRAISAL 


An evaluation of the “present status 
of integration in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia” takes into 
account several factors: (a) the fact 
that the city involved is the Nation’s 
Capital, (b) the Supreme Court de- 
cree and the policy of the Board of 
Education, (c) “the positive accom- 
plishments”’ as well as the “flaws,” and 
(d) the promise for the future. 

My judgment is that the “present 
status” of school integration is not un- 
satisfactory but so long as thousands 
of children are permitted to attend 
schools outside their boundaries, real 
school integration consistent with the 
commendable policy of the Board of 
Education is defective. Non-discrimina- 
tion, that is, elimination of all racial 
barriers and admission of children to 
schools to which they are entitled by 
virtue of their residence, admittedly is 
in existence. But school integration in 
the Nation’s Capital, which President 
Eisenhower urged as a model for the 
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nation, must be more than removal of 
racial barriers. It must respect the 
Board of Education policy which re- 
quires all children to attend the school 
to which they are zoned by virtue of 
their residence. 

What is the effect of the exercise of 
option by children who would stay in 
their old schools? In general, it reduces 
the extent of integration and the oppor- 
tunity for children of each race to 
benefit from each other. It has a spe- 
cific effect. One little white primary 
grader in Turner School said to his 
Negro teacher, “why don’t more white 
children go to our school?” In schools 
like Turner many children had exer- 
cised their option to stay out of a 
school attended largely by Negro chil- 
dren. What has next happened is that 
the parents of a few white children in 
the school see their children in such 


small minority they seek to have them 








transferred, and slowly the school re- 
verts to all Negro enrollment. 

The option is the one flaw that tips 
the scale against the “positive accom- 
plishments.” The option may thus 
really affect integration of the future, 
for by the time the option runs out a 
pattern of evasion and transfer from 
school zones may have been firmly es- 
tablished.” A rather good evaluation 
comes from Dr. Corning himself, “ In- 
tegration will be completed here in 
September except for the options,’ the 
superintendent said, Friday, at his 
press conference.” “ The option holds 


back integration. 





*That is, when all children who in Sep- 
tember 1954 exercised their option have 
finally graduated from their present level— 
at the least, therefore, in 1959. 

““Court Ruling Won't Affect D. C.— 
Corning.” Washington Afro-American, May 














CHAPTER V 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FLORIDA— 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


R. W. Puryear 
President, Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial College 


A close analysis of the problem of 
compliance by the state of Florida 
with the United States Supreme Court 
decree on segregation in public school 
education reveals that although no ac- 
tual phase of implementation has been 
effected, tremendous steps have been 
made in the shaping of public opinion. 

The state itself, though torn with 
concern over what will happen when 
the initial steps of implementation are 
taken, is well conditioned to the fact 
that desegregation is inevitable. 

The May 81, 1955, decree of the 
United States Supreme Court met 
closely with the Amicus Curiae Brief 
filed by the Attorney General of Flor- 
ida, Richard W. Ervin. 
reached in the brief, one of the first 
to be filed in the Supreme Court in 
the October, 1954, term, resulted from 
an ambitious survey authorized by the 
Florida State 
summer of 1954. 

The Attorney General in filing his 


Conclusions 


Cabinet in the early 


brief opened with this statement: 

There is a need for reasonable time 
and planning by state and local au- 
thorities in any revision of the ex- 
isting legal structure of the State 
of Florida (which now provides an 
administrative framework for the op- 
eration of a dual system of public 
schools) in order to provide a legal 
and administrative structure in which 
compliance with the Brown decision 
can be accomplished in an orderly 
manner. 

The basic change which must be 
made if Florida is to comply with 


the non-segregation decision is either 

a repeal or revision of the Florida 

constitution which provides: 

White and colored schools.— 
White and colored children shall 
not be taught in the same school, 
but impartial provision shall be 
made for both.” 

This statement established the pat- 
tern of thinking of white political and 
educational leaders in the state. These 
leaders soon expressed in almost every 
public pronouncement that desegrega- 
tion of public schools is inevitable and 
there is little reason to stand against 
the tide. These same leaders, although 
many were and are outspoken in favor 
of a segregated system of schools, ad- 
mit generally that the United States 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, and the resulting decree of May 
81, 1955, were “just and reasonable.” 
Few, if any, are willing to take direct 
responsibility for initiating implemen- 
tation. Few will openly oppose deseg- 
regation. Many are pledged to do all 
in their power to eliminate violent op- 
position. 

Florida leaders were aware of the 
inequities of the state’s educational 
system and attempted to do something 
about them shortly after the outbreak 
of World War II. One of the most 
important steps taken in the attempt 
to meet the “separate but equal” pro- 





"Richard W. Ervin, Amicus Curiae Brief 


of the Attorney General of Florida, In the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Octo- 


ber Term, 1954, p. 5. 
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nouncement of the “Plessy vs. Fergu- 
son” decision was the passage of the 
“Minimum Foundation Act of 1947” 
which has done much to improve the 
over-all public education program in 
the state. 

The state has refused, however, to 
act in any way to bring about deseg- 
regation at any level. Its schools, al- 
though vastly improved in many areas 
for both Negro and white students, re- 
main completely segregated in every 
phase of activity. 

In an attempt to meet the increas- 
ing demands for higher education of 
its Negro citizenry and aware of the 
state’s vulnerability under earlier Su- 
preme Court decisions such as the 
Sweatt Case of Texas, state educators 
elevated Florida’s lone state supported 
Negro college, Florida A. & M. Col- 
lege at Tallahassee, to the status of 
University in September of 1953. 

The Minimum Foundation Program 
law behind which many politicians and 
educators attempted to establish the 
“separate but equal” argument was 
passed in 1947 after it was agreed 
by legislators that: substantially equal 
public educational advantages shall ob- 
tain in all counties of the state; that 
equality does not now exist. 

Following passage of this law state 
aid goes to counties in proportion to 
need. Standards were set regardless 
of race, or geographical location, rural 
or urban. As a result Negro education 
improved proportionately. 

Before the passage of the law in 
1946-47 capital outlay per pupil en- 
rolled was $2.35 for Negroes and 
$7.24 for whites. In 1952 it became 
$68.78 for Negroes and $59.84 for 
whites. 

Responsible white educators, al- 





though using these figures to indicate 
progress do not deny that the past 
inequalities could not be overcome in 
the limited span of operation of the 
Minimum Foundation Program. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent, how- 
ever, in construction of public schools 
for Negroes. Within the past four 
years more than twenty million dollars 
has been spent on ultra modern struc- 
tures in West Palm Beach, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Orlando, St. Petersburg, 
Pensacola and other areas with more 
millions already appropriated for other 
buildings of Negro schools. 

When the decision of May 17, 1954, 
was announced there was very little 
reaction by responsible forces in Flor- 
ida. There were rumblings from fringe 
areas but most responsible sources ac- 
cepted the decision as expected. A 
heated gubernatorial run-off had 
neared its completion which later saw 
State Senator Leroy Collins defeat 
then Acting Governor and incumbent 
Senator Charles E. Johns. Although 
these two men, who had represented 
opposite points of view on many issues 
while members of the Senate, were in- 
volved in a very close contest for the 
governorship down to the very last 
week of campaigning, the matter of 
segregation never became a major elec- 
tion issue. 

Senator Collins, one of the major 
proponents of the Minimum Founda- 
tion Program, who was recognized as 
a champion of progressive educational 
legislation, had openly declared him- 
self in favor of the maintenance of 
segregation in all forms. Johns had 
told Negro voters he would abide by 
the Supreme Court decision, regardless 
of what it might be. When the de- 
cision was made public, Collins re- 
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mained silent while Acting Governor 
Johns said he saw no reason for call- 
ing the legislature into extra session 
at that time. 

Shortly after this, the Continuing 
Education Council, a group of white 
business and professional people set 
up to advise on the question of inte- 
gration, met and agreed to do every- 
thing legally possible to put off inte- 
gration in public schools. 

At the same time the group which 
met with the Attorney General, the 
State Superintendent of Schools and 
leaders of the House and Senate 
openly declared that a strong public 
school system must be maintained “for 
every child regardless of race or lo- 
cality, and that any attempt to do 
away with the public school system to 
circumvent the Supreme Court decision 
was unthinkable.” 

This then was the thinking of most 
of the men who set the pattern of 
public opinion in the state. “We be- 
lieve in segregation, but don’t disrupt 
our school system in an attempt to 
maintain it.” 

In June, 1954, the state cabinet 
agreed to conduct an extensive survey 
of opinion. A sum of $10,000 was 
appropriated and trained researchers 
under the supervision of faculty mem- 
bers of the University of Florida and 
the University of Miami went to work 
on this project. Out of this came the 
material on which the Attorney Gen- 
eral based the findings presented in 
his brief, 

There has never been a legitimate 
challenge of the validity of the find- 
ings. One of the major findings com- 


‘ing out of the survey was that: 


On the basis of data from all rele- 
vant sources included in this study, 


it is evident that in Florida white 
leadership opinion with reference to 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision is far from homogeneous. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the 
white leaders polled disagree in 
principle with the decision. There 
are approximately 30 per cent who 
violently disagree with the decision 
to the extent that they would refuse 
to cooperate with any move to end 
segregation or would actively op- 
pose it. While the majority of white 
persons answering opposed the de- 
cision, it is also true that a large ma- 
jority indicated that they were will- 
ing to do what the courts and school 
officials decided.’ 

The italicized words established 
the attitude of responsible white per- 
sons in Florida. Faced with the prob- 
lem of implementation, legislators and 
educators know that it can be effected; 
newspaper editors and responsible pub- 
lic leaders have endorsed the fact that 
desegregation can be effected, but no 
one is in agreement as to where or how 
the implementation is to begin. 

While other states, not as condi- 
tioned as Florida, have admitted Ne- 
groes to state supported colleges and 
universities, this matter is still by- 
passed in Florida. 


In 1948 a group of five Negro res- 
idents of Daytona Beach, Florida, filed 
suit against the Board of Control for 
admittance to the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville, Florida. The mat- 
ter went through the courts and the 
plaintiffs were rejected through the 
State Supreme Court. When heard be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court 
in May 1954, the matter was returned 
to the Florida Supreme Court with in- 
structions to “review the findings in 





"Richard W. Ervin, [bid., pp. 107-8. 
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light of the United States Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954." 
The Florida Supreme Court then de- 
cided to withhold action until the 
United States Supreme Court made its 
ruling on implementation. There is 
an opinion expressed that the adverse 
psychological effect of segregation on 
Negro children of tender age, on which 
the case of Brown vs. the Board of 
Education, in supra, rested would have 
no application to the petitioner, Virgil 
Hawkins, who is a college graduate, 
48 years of age. The petitioner, the 
lone member of the five original plain- 
tiffs, is now the Public Relations Di- 
rector of Bethune-Cookman College. 
No action had been taken on this mat- 
ter as of June 15, 1955. No Negroes 
have been admitted to either under- 
graduate or graduate schools at either 
the University of Florida or the Flor- 
ida State University at Tallahassee. 
Meantime the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University for Negroes 
continues to offer limited courses. Ne- 
groes of Florida have to go out of 
the state to pursue courses in medi- 
cine, mining, forestry, or courses lead- 
ing to doctorate degrees in any field. 
The only other known attempts of 
Negroes to gain admission to a public 
supported white institution came in St. 
Petersburg shortly after the May 17, 
1954 decision. At that time two Ne- 
gro youth sought admission to the St. 
Petersburg Junior College for whites. 
There are no offering 
courses past the twelfth grade avail- 
able to Negroes in this section of the 
state. When the applications of the 
two youth were rejected and it was 


institutions 





*State of Florida—Exrel, Virgil D. Haw- 
kins, plaintiff vs. Board of Control, a cor- 
porate body under the laws of Florida. 


made known publicly, a group of white 
citizens in the community raised 
enough funds to finance the education 
of the youth in out-of-state colleges, 
Subsequently, a representative of the 
state office of the NAACP approached 
the youth and asked if they would 
take legal action in the matter, but 
they refused to become plaintiffs, ex- 
plaining that they had filed the appli- 
cations “just to see what would hap- 
pen.” At the present time according 
to Robert Saunders, field representa- 
tive for the NAACP assigned to Flor- 
ida, attempts are being made by the 
St. Petersburg branch to find plain- 
tiffs to follow up in this area of liti- 
gation. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the reaction in Florida to the Supreme 
Court’s decision has been the lack of 
extreme action. There has been no 
“plan” either to circumvent or to im- 
plement desegregation adopted by the 
state. Organized opposition to deseg- 
regation has not been significant. 
“Wherever someone raised a voice in 
an attempt to create discontent, 
stronger voices were raised to still the 
turbulence.’ 

In an editorial in its Sunday issue 
of June 5, 1955, the St. Petersburg 
Times, a daily newspaper, spoke of 
the weak, disorganized opposition to 
desegregation: 

For a little while the Red Shirts 

and the Crackers may be able to 

keep up a front for their white su- 
premacy movement but it is dead. 

Like the traditional snake that wig- 

gles and continues to wiggle until 

sundown even with its head cut off, 
white supremacism and segregation- 





‘Albert J. Dunmore, Florida Editor, Pitts- 
burgh Courier, Ap. 2, 55, Vol. 46, p. 14. 
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ism may continue for a little while 
et. 

But its proponents are a loud mouthed 
and largely discredited minority. Not 
for long can their will prevail over 
the decent and thoughtful majority 
of Southerners. And Florida will 
do itself honor and increase its stat- 
ure in the eyes of the nation if it 
is the first to adopt a plan for a 
rational, workable and reasonably 
speedy end to segregation. 

While the major spokesmen for the 


continuance of segregated schools were 
persons of little respect or repute, per- 
sons of stature came out in favor of 
sane workable approaches to the im- 
plementation of the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louthitt of 
Orlando, Bishop of the diocese of 
South Florida, speaking to a confer- 
ence of Deanery of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Episcopal Church in 
Tampa, blasted segregation. ‘Segre- 
gation is unChristian,” he said, “You 
can have all the prejudices you want 
but don’t label them ‘Christian.’ ” 

The United Church Women of Flor- 
ida declared in a resolution that de- 
segregation in the public schools should 
be carried out in a spirit of love, jus- 
tice and goodwill. 

Significant also was the fact that 
a Negro Leadership Conference Com- 
mittee, called in connection with At- 
torney General Richard Ervin’s prep- 
aration of his Amicus Curiae brief, 
went on record as being opposed to the 
use of the word “gradualism” and to- 
gether with the Continuing Education 
Council opposed the discontinuance of 
the public school system in Florida. 

It is also noteworthy that self-ap- 
pointed champions of segregation have 
had little success in mustering open 
support for any program which they 


launched. The infamous Sheriff Willis 
McCall was strongly opposed by a 
white woman editor of a weekly news- 
paper in his own county. His col- 
league, Bryant Bowles, met with little 
success when he attempted to organize 
his National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People in Tavares, 
Lake City, Jacksonville and Apopka, 
getting less than a 1,000 at member- 
ship meetings. On the scene observers 
reported that a number of the limited 
audiences Boyles attracted were curi- 
osity seekers and not actually persons 
given to following the doctrines of 
complete segregation. 

McCall managed to focus national 
attention on the state when he was re- 
sponsible for the refusal of admittance 
of the children of two families to pub- 
lic schools for whites in Lake County 
which came under his jurisdiction. 
Both families disclaimed the fact that 
they had Negro blood but insisted that 
they were part Indian. Both families 
were migratory fruit pickers. One 
family, after a reported visit from 
Klansmen and the dismissal of the 
father by his employer, left the state. 
The other family, the Platts, carried 
the matter to the State Supreme Court 
arguing that they were of Croatian 
descent and therefore not Negro. The 
Supreme Court has not issued a clear- 
cut decision on the matter. 

Another significant development 
comes in the matter of integrated 
schools on Federal Installations. A 
bill was unanimously approved by the 
Senate to guarantee Bay, Hillsborough, 
Okaloosa and Brevard Counties against 
financial loss from refusing to oper- 
ate desegregated schools at military 
establishments. 


Schools at Tyndall, Eglin, Patrick 
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and MacDill Air Force Bases have 
been operated as part of the county 
school systems and enrollment in these 
schools has been figured into the cal- 
culations on which the counties re- 
ceive state funds for teacher salaries 
and other expenses under the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program law. 

The counties, under the Senate bill, 
will continue to receive funds on the 
basis of enrollment in the base schools, 
although they revert to federal opera- 
tion September 1, 1955, when an or- 
der of the secretary of defense for- 
bidding segregation at military bases 
takes effect. 

This was one of several bills pre- 
sented to the state legislature by seg- 
regationists. Major proponents were 
Senator Charlie E. Johns, defeated 
candidate for Governor, and Rep. 
Prentice Pruitt. Both men are from 
the North Florida tobacco-cotton belt 
bloc. 

Pruitt’s most effective bill was one 
which called for the end of tenure 
protection for Negro teachers. How- 
ard Friedman, a spokesman for the 
State Department of Education, called 
attention to the fact that the bill would 
also affect white teachers. The meas- 
ure provided that “teachers shall be 
retained on a basis of efficiency, com- 
patibility, character and capacity to 
meet the educational needs of the com- 
munity.” 

Pruitt also introduced a constitu- 
tional amendment which would have 
given the right to establish a private 
school system, but this measure was 
reported unfavorably by the House 
Committee on Constitutional Amend- 





5Southern School News, Vol. 1, No. 9, 
p. 9. 


ments. The House was asked to over- 
ride this recommendation but the vote 
of 53-22 was only four less than the 
required two-thirds majority House 
Bill. 

Pruitt, who represents Jefferson 
County where Negroes represent 63 
per cent of the population, offered ex- 
planation for his action. Claiming that 
his bills were not based on any “ani- 
mosity” to Negroes, Pruitt said: 


I will support all legislation that 
will give the Negro race the finest 
educational facilities. It is the so- 
cial aspect of the problem that I 
object to. I don’t believe the welfare 
of the Negro race is advanced by 
intermingling. The only way the 
Negro will be acceptable to the 
whites in the South is by making 
people want to associate with him, 
not by force of laws. 

Senator Charlie E. Johns carried on 


a fight which he began last year while 
he held office as Acting Governor. In 
November he attracted national atten- 
tion when he played host to the Gov- 
ernor’s convention at Boca Raton and 
unexpectedly offered a resolution that 
the 16 Southern states join in asking 
President Eisenhower to call an imme- 
diate special session of Congress to 
“consider and submit to the forty-eight 
states an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which will provide that the var- 
ious states may furnish for their chil- 
dren separate but equal educational fa- 
cilities.” Although failing to get the 
necessary votes, Johns called the re- 
action to his proposal a “moral vic- 
tory.” 

In face of this the newspapers of 
the state criticized the Acting Gover- 
nor for his action and called attention 
to the fact that since he had been de- 





*Ibid., Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 5. 
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feated and was going out of office his 
action was very untimely. Governor- 
elect Leroy Collins, although an 
avowed proponent of the maintenance 
of segregation, was outspoken in his 
criticism of Johns’ action and left the 
meeting before a vote on the resolu- 
tion was held. 

The Miami Daily News editorially 
voiced the opinion generally expressed 
by many individuals and groups around 
the state. The editorial read: 

It is worth recalling that Acting 

Governor Johns did not spring his 

idea in time for the Florida electo- 

rate to react to it at the polls in 

May and Floridians instead nomi- 

nated, and on November 2, elected 

Leroy Collins. Therefore we believe 

it would be at least courtesy to 

Florida for Collins to be considered 

the state’s more legitimate spokesman 

on desegregation at the Southern 

Governors’ conference.’ 

This was but one of several points 


of difference in an open battle between 
the Governor-elect and the Acting Gov- 
ernor. In addressing the legislature 
on his program, Governor Collins said 
that he thought any legislation deal- 
ing with public school segregation 
would be untimely and “premature” 
until the United States Supreme Court 
passed down its decree on implementa- 
tion. 

In face of this, Johns, returning to 
his position of Senator, started agita- 
tion for a memorial to Congress. The 
memorial was finally passed by the 
Senate 34 to 0 and by the House with 
only three dissenting votes. It called 
for the Congress of the United States 
to “enact such legislation, or propose 
such amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, or both, as may 





"Miami Daily News, June 2, 1954, p. 7. 
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be designed and calculated to enable 
the sovereign states to continue to con- 
trol and supervise the education of 
their peoples under such system as 
they may see fit, including a segre- 
gated system.” 

Attorney Richard Ervin, who pro- 
poses the “gradual adjustment” policy 
which has won favor throughout many 
sections of Florida, apparently saw 
the “handwriting on the wall’ and 
had told several groups throughout the 
state before the May 31st decree that: 

We probably will be allowed time to 


work out desegregation at community 
levels. 
But if steps are not taken to bring 
about desegregation in due course, 
the Court will throw the power of 
the government behind the order. 

If we don’t do it voluntarily, they 
will compel it. 
This is the attitude that seems to 


exist at state level, although spokes- 
men for the administration began to 
throw the challenge back to the local 
communities after the Supreme Court’s 
May 31st decree. 

State Superintendent Thomas Bailey 
stated that the problem would be one 
of consideration at the local level. 

Federal Judge Emmett C. Choate 
of the South Florida District said he 
believed the decision gives him author- 
ity to order compliance, even though 
no suits are filed in behalf of a Negro 
child. He further stated that he is 
sure school boards in his jurisdiction 
would work the problem out so that it 
would not be necessary for him to in- 
tervene. 

This places the problem right back 
at the start with the conclusions drawn 
from the survey made by Attorney 
General Richard Ervin, in his Amicus 
Curiae brief. 
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The survey called attention to the 
fact that Florida, with its peculiar 
population structure, would find the 
matter of desegregation much easier 
to effect in some sections than in other 
sections. 

The NAACP, calling for immediate 
action on the matter of public school 
desegregation, welcomes the fight at 
the local level. Robert Saunders, field 
director for Florida for the NAACP, 
reports that the state organization 1s 
ready to wage its fight at the local 
level and has alfeady singled out ten 
counties in which it will seek action. 
Saunders stated that the counties, 
which were determined by the type of 
NAACP leadership available, had been 
indicated in a confidential directive 
from the National office. He would 
not reveal the counties which would 
be the targets for NAACP attack. 

An outstanding university professor 
has suggested ten counties as the log- 
ical beginning points of integration. 
Counties listed are Broward, Dade, 
Hillsborough, Manatee, Monroe, Or- 
ange, Pinellas, Polk, Sarasota and Vo- 
lusia. There have been proposals that 
integration begin in September, 1955, 
with the first and second grades in 
the counties listed. 

The St. Petersburg Times proposes 
that Dade (Miami) and Pinellas (St. 
Petersburg) should take the leadership 
in the desegregation movement. In an 
editorial it was stated that Pinellas 
County should take the leadership be- 
cause its people “possessed a higher 
degree of social conscientiousness than 
Dade County.” 

Dade County, however, appears to 
be moving rapidly in the right direc- 
tion. Federal Judge Choate’s stand 
alone is regarded as very significant. 


Added to this it has two strong daily 
newspapers, the Miami Herald and 
the Miami Daily News which would 
support what they would regard as a 
“reasonable attitude.” 

The Dade County Council of Com- 
munity Relations has also been work- 
ing quietly but consistently in the area 
of establishing fertile ground for a 
“reasonable” program of desegrega- 
tion. Headed by Attorney Hollis 
Rinehart, highly influential, and a 
member of the Florida State Board 
of Control of the university system, 
the Council includes in its membership 
important persons from many areas of 
activity in the county. The Council 
has already held a series of neighbor- 
hood forums and meetings for a dis- 
cussion of these issues. It has utilized 
the services of outstanding and highly 
respected members of both races in 
putting the matter squarely before the 
public. The Council has also recog: 
nized the troubled areas and has at- 
tempted to recommend ways and means 
of meeting the problems as they occur. 

Attorney General Ervin in his brief 
presents the following recommenda- 
tions for the accomplishment of effi- 
cient desegregation with a minimum of 
social disturbances: 

A. A clear and unequivocal state- 


ment of policy by leaders with 
prestige and other authorities; 

B. Firm enforcement of the changed 
policy by authorities and per- 
sistence in the execution of this 
policy in the face of initial re- 
sistance ; 

C. A willingness to deal with vio- 
lations, attempted violations, and 
incitement to violations by a re- 
sort to the law and strong en- 
forcement action; 

D. A refusal of the authorities to 
resort to, engage in or tolerate 
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subterfuges, gerrymandering or 

other devices for evading the 
principles and the fact of deseg- 
regation ; 

E. An appeal to the individuals con- 
cerned in terms of their religious 
principles of brotherhood and 
their acceptance of the American 
traditions of fair play and equal 
justice.” 

While the author has attempted to 
give an objective appraisal of the 
status of desegregation in Florida one 
year after the U. S. decision, this 
article is not completely void of ex- 
pressed opinion. It must be stated 
that there is recognition at top level 
in state administration of the decision 
of May, 1954, and of May, 1955, and 
voiced concern for its implications is 
evidenced. 

It is important to note that with 
the exception of NAACP leadership 





‘Richard W. Ervin, Jbid., p. 26. 


at state level and of a few other indi- 
viduals, Negroes have played a minor 
role in the struggle to find ways and 
means of implementation. 

There is substantial reason to ex- 
pect that Florida will move in the di- 
rection of positive implementation. 
While public education in the state 
continues to be segregated one year 
after the Supreme Court decision ruled 
that segregation per se was uncon- 
stitutional, it is reasonable to believe 
that the public has been conditioned 
to move in the right direction as soon 
as the proper impetus is obtained. 

The request for “gradual adjust- 
ment” as set forth by the Attorney 
General of the state . . . and the desire 
for “immediate action” as urged by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People may not 


be completely opposite poles as might 
appear at first observation. 





CHAPTER VI 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN GEORGIA— 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


R. O. JoHNson 


Professor of Education, Atlanta University 


This chapter is concerned with deseg- 
regation of public education in Georgia 
one year after the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision declaring segregation in public 
schools is unconstitutional. A discus- 


sion of desegregation in Georgia in 
1955 places several demands upon the 


writer or discussant. In the first place, 
it demands a definition of the term 
desegregation, which in this study will 
be used to refer to the movement from 
a system of admission of students to 
schools in which race is a determining 
factor to a system in which race is not 
a factor in admission. Emphasis is 
placed upon movement, process, means. 
The end or goal is integration. Thus, 
for white Georgians to accept in good 
that 


faith the proposition Negroes 


should have and must have physical 
facilities which are equal to those of 


whites is viewed in this framework as 
a part of the process of desegregation, 
since this change involves a re-defini- 
tion of status and value heretofore as- 
signed to Negroes by white Georgians. 
This change is essential to next steps 
in the process of desegregation and 
the practice of integration. In the sec- 
ond place, it must be recognized that 
what has happened in Georgia during 
the past year has been a desperate pur- 
suit of a policy which was adopted a 
few years prior to the Court’s decision, 
but in anticipation of it and with an 
awareness of other decisions rendered 
by the Supreme Court within recent 
years. 


Sreerecatep Scuoors 1n Georgia 


Historically and legally, Georgia has 
always had a policy of separation of 


the races. Georgia in reality did not 


adopt as its social policy the doctrine 


of “separate but equal’ until 1949, 


There is no evidence that Georgia ever 
made any effort to provide equality of 
educational opportunities between 
whites and Negroes, or equality of op- 
portunities in any respect of public life, 
prior to 1949. It was not until it be- 
came clear that segregation itself was 
in eminent danger of being destroyed 
by decisions of the Supreme Court that 
Georgia began to take note of the fact 
that its own constitution obligated it 
to provide equally for all its citizens. 


Georaia Apopts A Po.ticy or 


“EQuaizaTion” 


The year 1949 marks the turning 
point in the history of public education 
for Negroes in Georgia. In that year, 
the state legislature passed the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for Educa- 
tion. This Program represented a 
change from a policy which had con- 
cerned itself solely with keeping Ne- 
groes and whites separated to a policy 
The Pro- 
gram, aside from providing for a con- 
siderable increase in state appropria- 


of “separate but equal.” 


tions for education, set up non-dis- 
criminatory bases for allocating state 
funds for education to local districts 
with certain guarantees that these funds 
would be spent on a racially non-dis- 
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criminatory basis by local school boards. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
program did not provide for the re- 
moval of the wide differentials which 
existed in educational opportunities be- 
tween the races which had been built 
up by a policy of rank discrimination 
against Negroes over the whole period 
of public education in Georgia. Al- 


though the Minimum Foundation  Pro- 
gram for Education was enacted in 


1949, implementation did not begin un- 
til 1951 when the legislature enacted 
a three per cent retail sales tax. Fur- 
ther, Negroes could not receive the full 
benefit of this Program until a large 
seale school building program could be 
carried out. In 1951, a State School 
Building Authority—a public corpora- 
tion—was created by the state legisla- 
ture to construct school buildings with- 
out the cost becoming a part of the 
State’s indebtedness. Bonds were sold 
by the Building Authority to obtain 
money to build urgently needed school 
buildings. These bonds will be retired 





*Eightieth and Eighty-First Annual Re- 
ports of the Department of Education to the 
General Assembly of the State of Georgia. 
Atlanta State Department of Education, Je, 
1952, pp. 3-25. 

* Eighty-Second and Eighty-Third Annual 
Reports of the State Department of Educa- 
tion to the General Assembly of the State 
of Georgia. Atlanta: State Department of 
Education, p. 36. 
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by renting the school buildings to the 
local districts.” The first school build- 
ing constructed under this program was 
completed during the school year 1953- 
54. The program involves an expendi- 
ture of $200,000,000 by the state and 
$50,000,000 by the local school sys- 
tems. The Federal government has al- 
ready provided an additional $24,- 
000,000 which has been spent for new 
school buildings in systems having in- 
creased enrollments due to Federal ac- 


tivities. This represents a current ex- 


penditure of $274,000,000 for new 


school facilities. Thus by 1956, the 
investment in public common school 
buildings will be double that of 1953- 
54: it will he six times the amount of 
the 1945-46 investment. The increase 
will be even greater for Negroes since 
about 93 per cent of the Negro school 
centers will be new.” 

Georgia is also increasing its annual 
appropriation for operating its common 
schools. Operating costs of the public 
schools amounted to $116,656,940 in 
the school year 1953-54. This tripled 
expenditures in 1945-46. The state pro- 
vided 72 per cent of these funds while 
the city and county systems furnished 
28 per cent.“ Recent trends in school 


costs are shown in Table I. 





*Tbid., pp. 35-38; 68-76. 
*Tbid., pp. 9-10. 


TABLE I 


TRENDS IN THE SupporT oF CoMMON ScHOoL EpucatTion 1n Georcia® 











Year State Amount PerCent Local Amount Per Cent Total 
1945-46 $19,167 ,490.38 55 $15,395,870.41 45 $ 34,563,360.79 
1950-51 50,703,957.37 66 26,345,005.36 34 77,048,962.73 
1951-52 72,035,845.87 71 29,693,165.86 29 101,729.011.73 
1953-54 83,631,842.51 72 33,025,098.01 28 116,656,940.52 
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TABLE II 
RECOMMENDED APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMMON ScHoot EpucarTIon 
FOR THE Periop 1955-56 THroucH 1958-59° 
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Year 


Amount 





1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 


$143,573,840 
148,108,656 
153,374,656 
158,460,656 








"Report of the State Programs Study 
55. 


The present state appropriation for 
1954-55 is $104,919,481.72. The state 
appropriation for common schools rec- 
ommended by the State Programs Study 
Committee for the year 1955-56 through 
1958-59 are shown in Table II. 

Total expenditures for vocational ed- 
ucation during the fiscal year 1953-54 
were $5,380,337.77, an increase of 91 
per cent over the fiscal year 1947-48 
and 13 per cent over the fiscal year 
1951-52. Of the total expenditures for 
1953-54, $720,643.56 was Federal 
funds.” 

Institutions of higher learning in 
Georgia operate under a special board 
known as the Board of Regents which 
was created by a law enacted by the 
legislature on August 28, 1931. The 
public institutions of higher learning 
constitute the University System of 
Georgia. There are eight white senior 
colleges, five white junior colleges, and 
three Negro senior colleges. 

The state appropriation to the Uni- 
versity System for the year 1953-54 
was $11,328,308, of which $9,286,911 
was for Educational and General Ex- 
penses and $2,036,397 for Plant Fund 
Expenses. The three Negro colleges re- 
ceived $1,042,560, or 11.2 per cent of 
the total appropriation for Educational 


"Op. cit., p. 43. 


Committee. Atlanta: The Committee, May, 


and General Expenses, and $59,784, or 
2.9 per cent of the total appropriation 
for Plant Fund Expenses. Georgia is 
spending less than 10 per cent of the 
total appropriation for higher educa- 
tion on its three Negro colleges. It is 
spending only twice as much for all 
Negro higher education, including the 
out-of-state aid to Negroes, as it spends 
on the five white junior colleges.” 
There is no provision made for grad- 
uate and professional education for Ne- 
groes within the state. Georgia has 
refused to admit Negroes to the grad- 
uate and professional schools of the 
University System. Since 1944, it has 
provided out-of-state aid to Negroes 
for graduate and professional work in 
areas in which such work is offered 
by the University System for whites. In 
1944, the appropriation for out-of-state 
aid was $1,044; in 1954, it was $176,- 
120.77; 1,629 students received state 
aid in 1954. A large percentage of 
these students pursue their work at At- 
lanta University. The total expenditures 
for this program since its beginning 
in the fiscal year 1944 through the 
fiscal year 1954 was $728,648.04." 
The industrial growth of Georgia 
during the past decade has been re- 


*Report of the State Auditor of Georgia. 
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markable. The annual payroll at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Company is now equal to 
the income from once “King Cotton.” 
The improvement in the state’s ec- 
onomic status and the development of 
its common schools during this period 
have already been related. Georgia 
ranks third among the Southeastern 
states in income. It is exceeded by 
North Carolina and Florida. Its in- 
come was $224,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1954. However, during the past 
five years the University System has 
not been able to keep pace with the 
progress of the rest of the state. The 
state’s appropriation to the University 
System was $12,233,000 in 1950-51. 
With slight variations this figure has 
remained substantially unchanged, al- 
though there are approximately 5,000 
more students enrolled now than in 
1951 when this figure was established. 
The main change was a reduction to 
$11,499,020 in July, 1953, that is still 
in effect.” The State Programs Study 
Committee has recommended that the 
annual appropriation to the University 
System be increased to $20,820,000 an- 
nually for the period 1955-56 to 1958- 
59," 

Having realized most of the objec- 
tives of the Minimum Foundations Pro- 
gram for Education during the period 
1951-1958, early in 1954 the Georgia 
Education Association, the state or- 
ganization of white teachers and offi- 
cials, and the Georgia Teachers and 
Education Association, the state organi- 
zation of Negro teachers and officials, 
jointly promoted a program for secur- 





“The Atlanta Journal and Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Mr 20, 1955. 

Report of the State Programs Commit- 
tee. Atlanta: The Committee, My, 1955. 


ing the adoption of what is called the 
Adequate Program of Education for 
Georgia (APEG). At first, this pro- 
gram seemed visionary to most Geor- 
gians, especially in light of the fact 
that the Minimum Foundations Pro- 
gram for Education (MFPE), had so 
recently brought large increases in ap- 
propriations for education and the fact 
that all the candidates for the governor- 
ship had pledged not to raise taxes. 
However, the astute promotion of the 
program, coupled with other factors 
such as (1) the fact that the teachers 
of Georgia represent a powerful politi- 
cal group; (2) the state’s commitment 
to a policy of improvement and “equal- 
ization” in education; and (3) Gover- 
nor Marvin Griffin’s determination not 
to have his administration completely 
overshadowed by that of his predeces- 
sor, Herman Talmadge, resulted in the 
present Governor calling a special ses- 
sion of the state legislature to enact 
a $65,000,000 tax increase program. 
Governor Griffin’s State Programs Study 
Committee recommended this amount,. 
but tHe legislature voted only $40,000,-- 
000. Under the State Programs Study 
Committee’s recommendations the state 
appropriation for common schools would 
be $148,000,000 in 1955-56 and in- 
creased to $158,000,000 by 1958-59; 
the appropriation to higher education— 
the University System—would be in- 
creased from $11,499,020 in 1954 to 
$20,820,000 in 1955, and the same 
amount annually until 1958-59, the date 
for the expiration of the present Gov- 
ernor’s term of office.” 

In 1951, Governor Herman Tal- 
madge announced that Georgia’s policy 
would be to “equalize” educational op- 
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portunities between the races and to 
maintain segregation in all aspects of 
life regardless of what decisions might 
be rendered by the Supreme Court. He 
stated: 

We, in Georgia, grant without 
reservation that every child, regard- 
less of color, is entitled, under the 
constitution of both the United 
States and this state, to an educa- 
tion equal in all respects to that re- 
ceived by any other child. But we 
maintain under the same national 
constitution the unfettered and here- 
tofore unquestioned right to classify 
school children according to age, 
sex, race, mental capacity or any 
other reasonable qualification or 
characteristic which may be deter- 
mined to be in the best interests of 
the State and its citizens.” 

This position was adhered to by Gov- 


ernor Talmadge and Governor Griffin 
has maintained the same point of view. 

Thus far this discussion has been 
devoted chiefly to a description of how 
Georgia has sought to “equalize” edu- 
cational opportunities between the races, 
The chief purpose of this discussion 
has been to show what the status of 
segregated schools in Georgia was on 
May 17, 1954. The second aspect of 
this policy—finding ways of evading 
the Court’s decisions—will be treated in 
another section. In terms of the basic 
assumption stated at the outset regard- 
ing the nature of the process of de- 
segregation, or at least one requirement 
for desegregation, the facts presented 
would seem to warrant the conclusion 
that Georgia has developed a situation 
in which desegregation could much more 
easily take place now, 1955, than was 
true in 1950 or was true in 1954 when 
the decision was rendered. 


*The Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
Magazine, D, 6, 1953. 


The position stated seems to be sup- 
ported by three sets of facts, namely: 
(1) school buildings which are equal in 
quality and facilities will be more ac- 
ceptable to parents and children in the 
desegregation process than would be the 


case if there were gross inequalities; 
(2) the location of school centers in 
the present program of consolidation 
and construction of new buildings pre- 
sent many difficulties under a_ segre- 
gated school system which would not 
exist under a desegregated system; 
and (3) desegregation is already taking 
place in many phases of life in Georgia 
—even though on a small scale. 

New Schools—Old Problems: Unneces- 
sary Inconveniences and Waste: 

The building program now underway 
and scheduled for completion by Sep- 
tember, 1956 calls for the following: 

1. Reducing the 2,310 Negro 
school plants which existed in 
1951 to 511 school centers— 
322 elementary, 163 combina- 
tion elementary and high, and 
26 high school only. 

2. Reducing the 1,596 white 
school centers to 1,137 school 
centers 

3. Building 13,000 new class- 
rooms in 1,200 new buildings 
or additions to existing build- 
ings.“ 

Upon completion of the building pro- 
gram in September 1956, there will be 
1,648 school centers rather than the 
3,906 which existed in 1951. There 
will be 189 Negro school centers with 
four years of high school work, grades 
9-12, but 24 of these will not have 
enrollments sufficient to meet the State 
standard of an ADA of 100 which is 


required for accreditation; and this will 


“Eighty-Second and Eighty-Third Annual 
— of the Department of Education, pp. 
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likewise be true for a good many of 
the white high schools. Many students 
will have to travel from 50 to 70 miles 
per day instead of 1 to 20 miles in 
order to go to a segregated school, and 
some would have to travel through two 
counties to a third county or out-of- 
state in order to go to a segregated 
school when there is a school within 
the county in which he lives. Ten coun- 
ties, Banks, Rabun, White, Catoosa, 
Murray, Gilmer, Fannin, Brantley, 
Dade, and Lumpkin, have not planned 
any high school facilities for Negro 
students within their borders, and these 
counties plan to send the Negro high 
school students to another county or to 


another state. 

In some of the metropolitan areas the 
population is very fluid so that some 
schools end the year with as few as 
60 per cent of the students which it 
had at the beginning of the year. The 


Superintendent of the Atlanta Public 
Schools, less than one year after ex- 
pressing assurance that residential seg- 
regation would guarantee the continu- 
ance of segregation in the Atlanta 
schools, reported to the board of edu- 
cation in May, 1955 that: 


The expressway construction, 
apartment developments and Negro 
removals are creating new popula- 
tion shifts and problems that are 
affecting nearly a dozen schools. ... 
significant population shifts at Geor- 
gia Avenue, Formwalt, Pryor, Key, 
and Crew schools are due to ex- 
pressway projects and infiltration of 
former white residential areas by 
Negroes. It is estimated that 150 
Georgia Avenue students will not 
return next September, cutting en- 
rollment to 273. Key enrollment is 
expected to drop from 682 in 
“March. 1958, to 563 next Septem- 
ber. Both Formwalt and Pryor 
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schools will lose population . 
no plans exist at this time for turn- 
ing any of the schools over to Ne- 
groes. . . . Population is dwindling 
at West Haven school and is ex- 
pected to drop to 180 by next Sep- 
tember. Couch school also has de- 
creased 103 since 1953 and will 
have an anticipated enrollment of 
388." 

If the enrollment in September, 1955 


is as has been estimated by the Super- 
intendent, there would be space for 
910 students in four of the schools 
named—Georgia Avenue 286; Key 343; 
Couch 131; and West Haven 150. All 
of these are white elementary schools. 
Negro students literally live within the 
shadows of these schools but walk three 
to four miles a day to schools to which 
they are assigned; further, the crowded 
conditions in some of these schools cause 
the students to spend only one-half of 
the school day in school as a result of 
double sessions, while there are hundreds 
of vacant seats in schools within their 
neighborhoods. 

It might also be pointed out that 
among the Negro elementary schools in 
Atlanta, there are 2 one-teacher schools, 
2 two-teacher schools, 1 three-teacher 
school, 1 four-teacher school, and 2? 
five teacher school. All of these schools 
are located in large densely populated 
areas—islands of Negroes within large 
“white areas.” These “white areas” 
range from the most exclusive upper 
Each of these 
schools has out-door privies, coal stoves, 
frame buildings, and limited play space. 
One of these schools, the New Hope 
elementary school, is within one block 
of the Northside high school (white). 
The Negro students finishing the New 


class to the lower class. 


“The Atlanta Constitution, My 3, 1955. 
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Hope school travel 8 to 9 miles by 
trolley bus, transfer three times, pay 
double car fare, and spend one and a 
half to two hours in order to get from 
their homes to the Turner high school 
(Negro). Double this and you have 
the cost for one day; multiply it by 
10 and you have the cost for one week; 
multiply it by 360 and you have the 
cost for one year; multiply it by 1,800 
and you have the cost for the 5 years 
of high school. Furthermore, these stu- 
dents live within one block of the Mar- 
garet Mitchell elementary school 
(white) and they walk from 3 to 4 
miles a day for seven years to attend 
the New Hope elementary school. This 
situation is not unique to the New 
Hope school. It exists to some degree 
for many children in fully 50 per cent 
of the schools in the Atlanta Public 
School System.” 


Some Reasons For the Desperate 
Effort For “Equalization” 


Numerous reasons may be cited in 
accounting for the present desperate 
effort to “equalize” educational oppor- 
tunities between Negroes and whites. 
Among these are the suits brought by 
Negroes against boards of education, 
the filing of petitions—signed by Ne- 
groes on a county-wide basis and sub- 
mitted to the boards of education—in a 
majority of the school systems of the 
state demanding equalization, and. the 
clear-cut of discrimination 
against Negroes presented in the re- 


picture 


port of the Special Committee on Edu- 
cation. 
A group of 200 Negro parents filed 





*R. O. Johnson, “Opportunities and Needs 
for Research and Action Related to De- 
segregation of Public Schools in Atlanta, 
Georgia,” Unpublished manuscript, 1955. 
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a suit against the Atlanta School Board 
in September, 1950, charging discrimina- 
tion and later amending the brief and 
attaching segregation itself as being 
discriminatory. This case is still active, 
Also during the year 1950, a group of 
Negro citizens in Irwin County filed 
suit against the Board of Education 
charging discrimination and demanding 
equalization of school facilities. This 
case is no longer active. Horace Ward, 
a graduate of Morehouse College, ap- 
plied for admission to the University 
of Georgia Law School in 1950. He 
was refused admission. In 1951, after 
all peaceful remedies had been ex- 
hausted, a suit was filed against the 
Board of Regents. Two hearings were 
had and the case was docketed for an- 
other hearing in the Fall of 1958, but 
the plaintiff was drafted into the Army. 
This case is still active and will be 
heard when the plaintiff is released from 


the Army. 


The Special Committee on Educa- 
tion, appointed by the General As- 
sembly in January, 1946 and charged 
with the duties “to make a complete 
and exhaustive study and investigation 
into the operation of the schools of the 
state, to determine the cause of the 
crisis, and to propose a remedy,” is- 
sued its report in January, 1947. It 
reported: 


. that 92.6 per cent of the 
Negro school buildings either are 
past the remodeling stage or would 
require extensive and expensive re- 
pairs to meet a reasonable standard 
of efficiency . . . because of the lack 
of classrooms, in 1,086 instances 
two Negro teachers are working in 
the same classroom . . . 710 or 23.1 
per cent of the Negro schools are 
housed in dilapidated churches, 
lodges, tenant houses, or other pri- 

















vately owned buildings which were 
neither constructed nor equipped for 
school use.” 

This study gave substance and validity 


to the claims made in both the suits 
and the petitions. 


Some Leaks IN THE SEGREGATION | 
Dam 1n Georaia 


The process of desegregation in 
Georgia schools—public and private— 
has not reached the point where stu- 
dents are admitted without regard to 
race. However, there are facts from 
other aspects of life which are per- 
tinent to the question “What is the 
Status of Segregation in Georgia One 
Year After the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision of May 17, 1954?” which are 
more definitive than any facts which 
may be drawn from schools. Indeed, 
there is considerable evidence that the 
greatest progress toward desegregation 
and integration is being made in areas 
other than the highly institutionalized 
structures such as the school. Yes, 
there is some evidence of desegregation 
and integration in Georgia. 

The Georgia Medical Association, 
which is composed of white members, 
has agreed to allow county medical as- 
sociations to grant full membership to 
Negro doctors. Some of the county 
medical associations have opened their 
membership to Negroes, even though 
some of these have granted only quali- 
fied memberships such as “scientific 
memberships” (A “scientific member- 
ship” recognizes a Negro doctor as a 
doctor, but not as a person; he can 
participate in professional discussions 





"A Survey of Public Education of Less 
than College Grade in Georgia. Atlanta: 
State Department of Education, Ja 1947, 
pp. 1-19, 
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but he cannot participate in social ac- 
tivities. ) 

Widespread integration in the Armed 
Forces has taken place in units based 
in Georgia, although reserve and Na- 
tional Guard authorities in the state 
have vigorously opposed such a policy. 
Nine cities in Georgia have Negro po- 
licemen and five counties have deputy 
sheriffs. 

At Fort Benning, Georgia’s largest 
military post, all schools on the post 
serving 1,000 elementary school stu- 
dents, have been operating on an inte- 
grated basis for several years. The ele- 
mentary schools on the post are financed 
with Federal funds, of course. 

In Augusta, two Negro women were 
accepted for grand jury service, in Jan- 
uary, 1955. Officials expressed proudly 
the opinion that this was the first time 
Negro women had served on a grand 
jury anywhere in the country. 

Three school systems in Georgia have 
at least one Negro on the school board; 
these are Atlanta, Augusta, and Gaines- 
ville. 

Radio Station, WERD, owned and 
operated by J. B. Blayton and Son, 
has had an integrated staff for ten 
years. Two other radio stations in 
Atlanta are moving in that direction. 

Negroes are members of several base- 
ball clubs of the Georgia State League 
and the South Atlantic League. One 
of the latest teams to sign a Negro 
player is the Macon, Georgia club of 
the South Atlantic League. In 1954, 
the Sandersville (Georgia) Wacos pro- 
tested against three other clubs in the 
League which had Negroes on the ros- 
ters. Officials of the Wacos threatened 
to withdraw from the league unless the 


Negroes were dropped. When the offi- 
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cials of the three teams held firm and 
continued to play Negroes, the Sanders- 
ville club relented and later in the sum- 
mer signed two Negroes as infielders. 
Club officials later were quoted as say- 
ing the team had been playing better 
and attendance had increased since Ne- 
groes joined the lineup. Earl Mann of 
the Atlanta Crackers, in 1954, signed 
Nat Peeples, a Negro infielder; Peeples 
played in Atlanta against the Cracker’s 
parent club, the Milwaukee Braves, and 
in the opening Cracker game in Mo- 
bile. Mann released Peeples to the 
Jacksonville Braves and on April 17, 
an Atlanta Constitution columnist 
wrote: “It is true that Southern As- 
sociation pressure was put on Earl 
Mann to keep Nat Peeples out of the 
Cracker lineup.” Perhaps this was too 
much integration under the shadow of 
the Capitol dome when so many guber- 
natorial candidates were vowing and 
pledging that segregation would be 
maintained. 

The Fulton County Centennial cele- 
bration was held in 1954. It was a 
big celebration. No one could say that 
it was not representative of all the 
people. Each institution, organization, 
and agency appeared in the parade as if 
places were chosen by random sampling. 

In 1955, the Butler Street YMCA’s 
Hungry Club, a luncheon forum which 
concerns itself with the discussion of 
social issues whatever they may be, 
completed its eleventh year of opera- 
tion. This is the one place in Atlanta 
and Georgia where any interested per- 
son may have a good meal and partici- 
pate in a meaningful discussion of sig- 
nificant topics and not have to consider 
whether people of certain races are 
welcome. 
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At least four “Negro churches” in 
Atlanta have some full-fledged white 
members. The Unitarian church is, of 
course, integrated. Many of the social 
agencies are well on the way towar 
integration at the administrative staff 
level. Labor unions, that is some of 
them, have made real progress toward 
establishing a policy of desegregation 
and the practice of integration. 

In other developments in Georgia, 
a special referendum in Forsyth was 
held to decide if Negroes could use the 
balcony of the town’s only movie the- 
atre. The vote was 446 to 196 in favor 
of the balcony seating arrangement. 
Whites voted 315 for and 193 against. 
Negroes voted 131 for and 3 against. 

In Atlanta, construction of the 
South’s first Negro operated post office 
was begun early in 1955. Designated 
as “Sub-station B,’ it will serve ap- 
proximately 53,000 residents. Although 
it will be operated by Negroes and 
will be located in a Negro neighbor- 
hood, said Acting Postmaster Burl F. 
Sanders, it will serve the needs of any- 
one caring to patronize it.”” Many Ne- 
groes work in the main post office on an 
integrated basis. 

The Columbia Theological Seminary, 
operated by the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, located in Decatur, Georgia 
in metropolitan Atlanta, has for three 
years admitted Negro students. Thus 
far, Negro students have not been per- 
mitted to live on the campus. The law 
which states that any school which ad- 
mits mixed student bodies will lose their 
tax exemption rights has not been ap- 
plied. This seems to say something 
to the other private colleges and schools 
Negro and white—none of which has 
a mixed student body. Many of these 
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go all the way in accepting persons 
of all nationalities but thus far have 
refused to mix whites and Negroes. 

Atlanta University’s President Rufus 
E. Clement has stated that the Univer- 
sity will admit white students in the 
near future. At present the faculties 
of the University Center have every 
race and many nationalities among the 
200 or more members. The student 
bodies are similarly representative in 
this respect, except there are no white 
students. 

Negro citizens in Atlanta and Co- 
lumbus have filed suits demanding the 
use of public golf courses on a non- 
segregated basis. The Atlanta plain- 
tiffs refused to accept the decision of 
the District Court which would have 
permitted the continuance of segrega- 
tion policies. The case was appealed 
to the Circuit Court, which upheld the 
District Court; the plaintiffs have stated 
that the case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court. 

Governor Marvin Griffin appointed 
nine Negroes on the 30-member White 
House Committee on Education. 

There are observable cracks in the 
segregation dam in Georgia. These 
cracks may lead to irreparable breaks 
as pressure behind the dam grows. 


OrriciaL anp UNoFFICIAL 
REACTIONS 


The decision came, and speculation 
about what it would be, ended. Every- 
body must have had a reaction to it, 
even if he himself did not quite know 
what it was. Possibly most people de- 
cided not to talk at all, or to talk only 
to close friends or through a resolu- 
tion of some organization. People have 
various ways of protecting themselves. 
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Of course, some people had to think 
about the matter and make up their 
minds. No one can really say what the 
people think; for the people have not 
yet spoken. The leaders have been very 
vocal; we need to find out for whom 
the leaders speak. At one time Gov- 
ernor Talmadge was speaking for the 
Negroes and the whites, and by some 
magic he discovered that ninety-five 
per cent of the Negroes are good—and 
they are like the whites and do not 
want desegregation. But nobody be- 
lieves that any divinity has revealed 
such magic numbers to Governor Tal- 
madge or anybody else. So we must 
admit that we simply do not know what 
the people really think, and nobody 
knows how important the people’s opin- 
ions are except in terms of a well de- 
fined situation. 

Perhaps Simple’s explanation would 
satisfy some persons. He says: 

That decision has not had any 
effect in Georgia. We don’t know 
for sure what effect it may have. 
We will have to wait for the fall 
,out. If it was really an atomic 
bomb, the political generals in 
Georgia had long anticipated it and 
when it came they were so busy 
developing an arsenal of legal 
weapons against just such an attack 
that they didn’t have time to give 
much attention to it. 

And don’t you know that that 
bomb didn’t fall on Georgia anyway. 
Furthermore, our Georgia generals 
know that it was not a real legal 
atomic bomb, it was just a socio- 
logical and _ psychological bomb. 
And we Georgians don’t pay any at- 
tention to that kind of stuff. Of 
course, we are not going to take 
any chances. We shall go right 
ahead and develop our defenses so 
if ever that bomb does fall on Geor- 
gia we will have a whole arsenal of 
weapons of all kinds. And just to 





be sure we will have our desperation 

weapon—our “private school plan” 

all ready to use if we have to use it. 

And we will use it, if we have to 

do so to keep from mixing the races. 
You can take Simple’s explanation if 
you want to; whether you accept it de- 
pends upon whether you try to solve 
your problems by day dreaming or by 
facing the facts. 

One must assess the effects of the 
Supreme Court’s decision upon segre- 
gated schools in Georgia within the 
framework of what was happening in 
Georgia prior to the Court’s decision 
and what has happened since. These 
are points on a continuum; there has 
been no observable change in segrega- 
ted schools per se. The Talmadge-Grif- 
fin administration made a solemn po- 
litical campaign pledge that segrega- 


tion would be maintained. (Both also 


made a solemn pledge not to ask for 


Governor Talmadge 


any new taxes. 
only asked for $100,000,000 additional 
taxes and he did not ask for it the 
first month in ofhice; it was the third 
or fourth month. Governor Griffin is 
only asking for $65,000,000 and he 
did not ask for the increase until the 
fifth month in office.) It may be that 
promises to maintain segregation can 
and will be broken once the pressure 
is applied. 

The machinery for maintaining seg- 
regation in schools was set in motion by 
Governor Talmadge prior to the Court’s 
decision. The State Constitution already 
provided for the separation of the races 
in the public schools. Laws existed for 
taking away tax exemption rights for 
private schools which did not abide by 
the state’s policy of segregation. On 
February 20, 1953 the Appropriations 
Acts were passed cutting off state finan- 
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cial help for any school which mixed 
the races. Further, late in 1953, in 
anticipation of the Court’s decision the 
state legislature took additional steps 
to prevent desegregation. It passed a 
proposed state constitutional amend- 
ment which would allow the General 
Assembly to provide for grants of state, 
county or municipal funds to citizens 
of the state for educational purposes, 
in discharge of all obligations of the 
state to provide education for its citi- 
zens. This proposed amendment became 
one of the hottest issues in the 1954 
state election campaign. No issue has 
so sharply divided the people of Geor- 
gia. The amendment passed by a vote 
of 210,488 to 181,147, with 129 coun- 
ties approving and 30 counties disap- 
proving. This same General Assembly 
passed a resolution creating the Georgia 
Commission on Education whose duty 
is to make studies and devise ways by 
which segregation in public schools may 
be maintained in spite of any decisions 
of the Supreme Court, The exact lan- 
guage specifying the duties of the Com- 
mission is “to make plans to provide 
adequate education consistent with both 
the state and federal constitutions.” 
When the last session of the General 
Assembly under Governor Talmadge’s 
administration adjourned in the spring 
of 1954, the two major machinations 
for maintaining segregation which 
Georgia has produced to date — the 
Georgia Commission on Education and 
the “private school” amendment had 
been created. Then on May 17 came 
the Supreme Court’s decision. Governor 
Talmadge lambasted the Court and its 
decision. He said the Constitution had 
been reduced to a scrap of paper; the 
decision was a bald political decree 
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without basis in law or precedent; so 
long as he held office segregation would 
be maintained. 


Senator Russell, Representatives Don 
Wheeler and James Davis, Lieutenant- 
Governor Marvin Griffin, and most of 
the major state and national officers 
made similar statements. However, Sen- 
ator Walter George was restrained and 
respectful of the Court. 


The decision served as added fuel to 
an already red-hot Georgia election 
campaign. Nine candidates qualified for 
the post of chief executive in the Sep- 
tember 8 Democratic primary. All of 
the candidates except one, an Atlanta 
woman lawyer, announced in favor of 
segregated schools. The lone dissenter, 
Mrs. Grace Thomas, advocated compli- 
ance with the Court’s decision. All of 
the candidates except Mrs. 


Thomas, 


had a plan or plans or combination of 


plans to maintain segregated schools. 
Lieutenant-Governor Marvin Griffin, 
with the support of Governor Talmadge, 
won the nomination on September 8, 


which was tantamount to election. 


Immediately after the Court’s decision, 
Governor Talmadge called the Georgia 
Education session. 
Hearings were held to receive plans of 
candidates, organizations, and private 
citizens on how to evade the decision. 
The Commission permitted hearings only 
on plans for preserving segregation. Af- 
ter several months of study the Commis- 
sion met on September 28 to discuss 
recommendations for the General As- 
sembly. By a 14 to 4 vote, with four 
members absent, the Commission urged 
ratification of the “private school” 
amendment, and pending ratification, 
The re- 


Commission into 


made six recommendations. 
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port concluded by stating that neces- 
sary legislation to effectuate the six 
recommendations would be prepared by 
the attorney general, the general coun- 
sel and executive secretary of the Com- 
mission after ratification of the amend- 
ment on November 2, 1954. Voting 
against the report was State School 
Superintendent M. D. Collins, House 
Speaker Fred Hand (one of the de- 
feated candidates in the September 
Democratic primary and Chairman of 
the State School Building Authority), 
State Auditor B. E. Thrasher, and Roy 


Harris, former Speaker of the House. 


The General Assembly of Georgia 
convened on January 10, 1955 with its 
primary objective being the passage of 
laws aimed at strengthening segrega- 
tion in the public schools. On the 


agenda were the proposed measures 
recommended by the Georgia Education 


Commission which would (1) make it 
a felony for any school official of the 


state or any municipal or county sys- 
tems to spend tax money for public 
schdols in which the races are mixed, 
with punishment set at two years in the 
penitentiary in addition to liability for 
the money expended; (2) allow school 
superintendents to assign individual stu- 
dents to specific schools in their dis- 
tricts; and (3) permit local school 
boards to create school districts and 
amend and alter them at any time. 


Only one law designed to help pre- 
vent desegregation in Georgia schools 
was passed by the state legislature in 
a 40-day session. This law was the 
one recommendation of the 
Georgia Education Commission which 
makes it a felony for any school official 
to spend tax money for public schools 


number 
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in which the races are mixed. This bill 
was passed by a large majority.” 


Tn other activities dealing with the seg- 

regation issue, the legislature: 

1. Kept bottled up in committee a bill which 
would have provided penalties of $2,000 
in fines or 18 months imprisonment or 
both for persons or companies taking part 
in or sponsoring participation by white 
and Negro athletes in any contest. The 
bill applied the same penalties to mixed 
dancing. 

. Held in committee a bill which would 
have made it a misdemeanor for school 
officials to pay salaries to teachers who 
refuse to take oaths that they would not 
teach mixed classes. 

. Adopted a resolution commending E. N. 
Claughton, manager of a Miami, Florida 
hotel, for ordering 244 Republican Ne- 
groes to leave his hotel at a mixed 
Lincoln Day Republican dinner. 

. Extended the life of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Commission. 

. Urged Congress to require U. S. Su- 
preme Court justices to have at least five 
years of judicial experience before ap- 
pointment. 

. Called on Congress to amend the U. S. 
Constitution to make states solely respon- 
sible for their school policies. 

. Called on Congress to amend the U. S. 
Constitution in order to prevent mixing 
of the races in military service. 

. Commended Representative E. L. For- 
rester of Georgia’s Third Congressional 
District for introducing legislation in the 
U. S. House of Representatives to pro- 
hibit federal courts and agencies from 
exercising powers over state school sys- 
tems. 

. Asked the U. S. Senate not to confirm 
the appointment of Judge John Marshall 
Harlan to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Other activities of Georgia’s officialdom 

in the promotion of segregation included (1) 

Representative James Davis introduced a 

bill before the House of Representatives to 

revoke an anti-segregation order in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia fire department; (2) rep- 
resentatives of the Georgia Education As- 
sociation tried to justify Georgia’s activities 
regarding segregation before the Senate 

Labor Committee hearing in Washington in 

behalf of proposed emergency legislation for 

school building assistance to states; and (3) 

George P. Whitman, Jr., Chairman of the 

State Board of Education tried to threaten 

and bargain with the Georgia school leaders 

who were appearing before a group of the 
state legislators in the interest of the Ade- 
quate Program of Education in Georgia 

(APEG); Chairman Whitman declared: 
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Governor Marvin Griffin has stated 
his opposition to Federal aid to states 
for constructing school buildings. He 
argues that such aid would be a power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Federal 
Government in forcing desegregation, 
Former Governor Herman Talmadge 
and his successor, Marvin Griffin, re- 
fused to permit or have the Attorney 
General participate in the implementa- 
tion arguments before the Supreme 
Court; the explanation given for this 
position was “it would be like partici- 
pating in your own execution.” They 
further argued that participation would 
make Georgia a party to the cases and 
the decisions. More recently Governor 
Griffin has been quoted as saying: “If 
the NAACP tries to force integration 
during the summer of 1955, getting 
ready for the fall term, we would have 
to go to some other plan, which is 
more expensive, which is not exactly 
desirable.” It appears now that Gov- 
ernor Griffin has lost faith in the “pri- 
vate school” plan—if he ever had any 
faith in it. This development, together 
with the Governor’s change of mind 
about several pieces of his must legis- 
lation to prevent desegregation bills 
which he had withdrawn after they had 
been introduced and which prior to in- 
troduction had been studied for several 
months by “the best legal minds of 
the State,” his breaking of his oft-re- 
peated pledge to raise taxes, and his 
abandoning the Thrasher Plan—the ma- 
chinery for implementing the “private 
school” plan,—raises the significant 
question,” does the Governor really be- 


“We are going along with you on selling 
this program but the administration and the 
board are going to insist on adequate educa- 
tion in segregated schools.” 











lieve that he can successfully evade 
the Court’s decision?” 

When pushed for an explanation of 
the statement “we would have to go to 
some other plan, which is more expen- 
sive, and which is not exactly desir- 
able,” the Governor stated that the only 
way to maintain segregation or avoid 
desegregation would be to cut off all 
appropriations for education. Nobody 
seems to believe that the Governor 
thinks the people are willing for the 
State to abandon completely the field 
of education. However, this might be 
a good way to pass the buck from the 
Governor to the people. 

A comparison of the opinions and 
attitudes expressed by Georgians hold- 
ing political offices with those of private 
citizens and citizens groups, and re- 
ligious and labor groups gives one the 
feeling that there are two different 
worlds in Georgia. The contrast is 
present and sharp. 

The North Georgia Conference of 
the Methodist Church stated: “We be- 
lieve our people should face the prac- 
tical phase of this decision with the 
courage, poise and maturity of law- 
abiding citizens.” 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
meeting in June, 1954, stated: “We 
commend the principles of the decision 
and urge all members of our churches 
to consider thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully the complete solution of the prob- 
lems involved.” 

The Southeastern Episcopal Prov- 
ince, in meeting on May 18, 1954, said: 
“We agree as a group that the decision 
of the Supreme Court outlawing segre- 
gation in public schools is just and 
right.” 

The Southern Church Women, repre- 
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senting fifteen southern states includ- 
ing Georgia, met June 21-22 in At- 
lanta. They “affirmed belief in human 
brotherhood and the inclusiveness of 
Christian fellowship. . . . Accepted with 
humility the Supreme Court decision 
as supporting the broad principles of 
the dignity and worth of human per- 
sonality.” 

The Conference of Southern Negro 
Educators, composed of sixty southern 
educators, met October 26-27, 1954 in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas and stated in 
seven printed pages their full faith in 
and support of the decision. Four 
presidents of Negro colleges in Georgia 
were participants and signed the of- 
ficial statement of the conference. 

The North Georgia Methodist Wom- 
en’s Society of Christian Service, of 
which Mrs. Stewart Colley of Grant- 
ville, Georgia was president, met in 
Atlanta in the spring of 1955 and the 
more than 500 delegates voted to “study 
carefully the Supreme Court decision 
on segregated schools to know the 
facts.” 

The United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Districts 8 and 9 (CIO), 
representing thirteen southern states 
and 15,000 Southern workers, met in 
Atlanta, March 24-25, 1955 for the 
stated purpose: “To examine all prob- 
lems related to segregation and discrim- 
ination and to map out specific pro- 
grams to bring about their destruction.” 
Ralph Helstein, UPWA president, 
ripped Governor Griffin’s opposition to 
school desegregation as a “plantation- 
type sellout of not only Negro citizens 
but of all white and Negro citizens of 
the South.” He declared: “The organ- 
ized strength of this union will be 
thrown into the fight to end all segre- 
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gation and discrimination in whatever 


forms it might appear.” An array of 
other union officials and members voiced 
similar determination to fight against 
all forms of segregation. The group 
pledged to raise funds to fight segrega- 
tion. 

The Reverend Henry A. Buchanan, 
a 32 year old Macon-born Baptist min- 
ister, sharply criticized segregation. He 
was asked to resign from the three 
churches which he pastored in Brook- 
ville and Shellman, Georgia. His wife, 
who supported his views, was asked 
to resign as a teacher in the Shellman 
school by the Randolph County Board 
of Education. The Reverend Mr. Bu- 
chanan told the people of Shellman 
that they should secede from the coun- 
try if they did not intend to abide 
by the Supreme Court ruling against 
segregation in schools. He scorchingly 
rebuked his parishioners saying: “You 
should withdraw from the Southern 
Baptist Convention and call yourselves 
a community club instead of a church 
and elect a president instead of a pas- 


” 


tor. 

A young native Georgian, making 
his career in the Army, expressed his 
views on segregation in a “Letter to 
the Editor” of the Atlanta Constitu- 


tion. He wrote: 


I am a resident of Marietta. I 
am married to the most wonderful 
girl in the world and we (God will- 
ing) will live in Marietta upon our 
return to the United States. The 
fact that the bigoted, prejudiced 
people in power in Georgia, Her- 
man Talmadge and Eugene Cook, to 
name only two, say that I cannot 
marry a Japanese girl will bother 
us not a whit. 

I am a career man in the United 
States Army, proud of my country 
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and what it stands for. I have 
fought the Communists once to keep 
them under control, and stand ready 
and willing to do it again when 
called. The Army tell us that we 
are “ambassadors in uniform’’ while 
overseas and impresses upon us not 
to show any signs of prejudice or 
other un-American actions. 

If I am an ambassador, then no 
less are public figures like Talmadge 
and Cook ambassadors — ambassa- 
dors of ill-will. This ill-will is fos- 
tered and fanned into a blaze by 
men of their ilk, for they know that 
only by building up the blazes of 
racial prejudice and hatred can they 
keep their political pot boiling. 
This, whether intentional or not, is 
giving aid and comfort to the ene- 
mies of the United States. 

One more thing. I am of the Cau- 
casian race. “Enemy of Prejudice.” 
In response to an inquiry by The 

Florida Flambeau, student newspaper 
of Florida State University, directed 
to selected Southern college editors on 
the segregation issue, T. Elkin Tay- 
lor, editor of the Emory Wheel, wrote 
in part: 

Many people agree that segrega- 
tion is on the rocks and must fall, 
but with a logic which escapes me, 
these people often continue to man 
the pumps of segregation even when 
the boilers have exploded and 
the ship is on its way down. . . 
It is the opinion of the Wheel then 
that the private schools, especially 
those with a record of open-minded 
thought, should lead the way in in- 
tegration; for it is here that the 
least trouble would be encountered. 


The Georgia Education Association, 
composed of approximately 2,300 white 
school teachers and officials, went on 
record in favor of segregation of the 
races in the classrooms at its 88th an- 
nual convention in Atlanta. With only 
a few dissenting votes, the group 
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adopted a resolution asking the “sepa- 
rate but equal public schools” be re- 
tained. The resolution noted that “in 
some instances the loyalty of the teach- 
ers of Georgia has been questioned with 
respect to our southern traditions and 
customs in regard to segregation.” This, 
the resolution stated in seeking appro- 
val, has caused the teachers embarrass- 


ment. In evaluating this action one 


must keep in mind that this group vig- 
orously fought the “private school” 


plan. 

The Georgia Teachers and Educa- 
tional Association, the Negro state 
teachers group, numbering about 9,000, 
met in Atlanta, April 21-28, 1955— 
about one month after the white teach- 
ers. They framed a resolution hailing 
the decision and admonishing state of- 
ficials to abide by the decision but 
somehow the resolution “got lost’”’ from 
among all the others, one of which 
praised and thanked state officials for 
the nice school buildings. Somebody 
asked: “Do these teachers still believe 
in Santa Claus?” The reply was: “I 
don’t know, but I can understand why 
President Mays talked a whole hour 
yesterday on “THE TRAGEDY OF 
FEAR.” (President B. E. Mays was 
the keynote speaker on the day be- 
fore). There seems to be no difference 
between the Negro and the white teach- 
ers. Maybe the chairman of the State 
Board of Education has talked to all 
the teachers. 

The Southern Regional Council, nine 
months after the decision, sent a lengthy 
and very good memorandum to state 
officials in the southern area, deploring 
the fact that during this time little 
of a positive nature had been done 
rather much time had been spent in 
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trying to find ways to evade the de- 
cision. The Council called upon the 
officials to: take positive action toward 
the implementation of the decision. 

The Negro Voters League, represent- 
ing 150,000 registered voters in Geor- 
gia, held a meeting in Macon and made 
plans for increasing registration. It 
praised the Court’s decision and called 
upon all officials to assist in the imple- 
mentation of the decision. Almost ev- 
ery major Negro group has hailed the 
decision and pledged to work for the 
implementation of the decision. 

In 1954, the editor of the student 
newspaper at the University of Georgia 
stated editorially that Negroes should 
be admitted to the University. He was 
severely reprimanded by members of 
the Board of Regents and threats were 
made to cut off certain financial aid 
which the newspaper receives from the 
University. Again, on the first anniver- 
sary of the Court’s decision, a group 
of students at the University distributed 
circulars over the campus of the Uni- 
versity which urged meetings and pe- 
titions to officials aimed at ending seg- 
regation. 

Certainly, many Georgians are happy 
about the Court’s decision and are 
ready and eager to work for its imple- 
mentation. Still most of the people are 
waiting for a plan of positive action. 


Reactions TO THE IMPLEMENTATION 
DecrEE 


The expressed reactions to the 
Court’s implementation decree have 
come largely from the same people 
who expressed themselves openly and 
publically on the May 17, 1954 de- 
cision. The political office holders at 


first seemed jubilant and talked about 
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unlimited time; some called the decree 
a sugar-coated pill but nevertheless 
high tyranny. Former Governor Her- 
man Talmadge seemed less sure of 
himself and talked about “it will be a 
long, long time before Georgians will 
be willing to accept it.” 

Governor Marvin Griffin defiantly 
proclaimed: “Georgians will not ac- 
cept the United States Supreme Court’s 
desegregation ruling . . . they are de- 
termined irrevocably that we are not 
going to mix the races in the class- 
rooms of our schools and colleges. As 
long as I am governor, and as long 
as the State of Georgia operates its 
schools, that precept will stand, the 
federal court to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. We know that it is the U. S. 
Supreme Court which has departed 
from the Constitution and the law; not 
us.” 

Lieutenant-Governor Ernest Vandi- 
ver commented: “I think the Supreme 
Court in some small measure attempted 
to correct an obnoxious decision.” 

School officials generally considered 
the decree as favorable. William Henry 
Shaw, president of the Georgia Educa- 
tion Association, praised the decision 
as “wise in leaving wide the discretion 
for a final local determination of this 
problem.” Devereaux McClatchey, 
head of the Atlanta School Board, said: 
“I don’t think it is possible to say 
how this decision is going to work 
until we see it in action.” State Super- 
intendent of Schools, M. D. Collins, 
stated: “I still believe in free, public, 
segregated schools.” 

The Atlanta Constitution stated edi- 
torially: 

The decision is much more mild 
and less specific in tone than had 


been anticipated. The decision is 

no call to arms for demagogues and 

race baiters. It must be a bitter 
blow to those who were ready to 
ride to glory on a hate platform, 

It will be received with relief by 

the reasonable majority of both 

races. 

Negroes praised the decree. The 
statement made by Rufus E. Clement, 
President of Atlanta University and 
only Negro member of the Atlanta 
Board of Education, was typical. Pres- 
ident Clement stated: 

I’m not at all surprised at the 
Supreme Court’s decree in the 
school cases. Now that we have 
the decree, both races at the local 
level have an opportunity to work 
together constructively as law-abid- 
ing citizens. Now is the time for 
the American people to prove that 
democracy will work in a nation 
founded upon religious principles. 
Negro people will welcome the op- 
portunity to work with their fellow 
countrymen and to share the respon- 
sibility which all of us in the South 
face. 

Benjamin E. Mays, President of 
Morehouse College, seemed to stand 
alone. He was not happy about the 
decree. He stated: 


The South has won in its fight 
to have the question of implementa- 
tion of the Court’s decision left to 
the lower courts. There is no time 
limit set for implementation of the 
decision. This is unfortunate. Make 
no mistake, district judges will be 
influenced by the thinking of the 
white people in the area. The Su- 
preme Court has made further suits 
necessary if desegregation is to be- 
come a reality. 

The Southern Regional Council, 
which has headquarters in Atlanta and 
branches in twelve Southern states, con- 
sidered, 


The Supreme Court’s implemen- 
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tation decrees in the school segrega- 
tion cases are wise, moderate, and 
workable. Generous allowance has 
been made for the wide variety of 
conditions found in Southern com- 
munities; opportunity has been pro- 
vided for every community to work 
out plans and preparations for or- 
derly compliance. 

The most telling reactions to the de- 
cree were the immediate filing of pe- 
titions for relief from segregation by 
Negro parents and the indication by 
Governor Marvin Griffin that he con- 
siders the “private school” plan to be 
inadequate for preventing desegregation 
even before it had had its first test. 
It is also significant that the white 
teachers have expressed, through their 
organization, their disapproval of the 
plan developed by the Georgia Edu- 
cation Commission and the State Pro- 
grams Study Committee to use the stu- 
dent as the basis for alloting state 
education funds to the school systems. 
This plan, known as the Thrasher Plan, 
was submitted on May 12, 1955 as a 
means for implementing the “private 
school” plan. The teachers rightly pre- 
fer the bases contained in the well de- 
veloped and tested Minimum Founda- 
tions Program for Education. Their 
opposition to the Thrasher Plan caused 
Governor Griffin to abandon the plan. 

Within seventy-two hours after the 
Court’s decree, Atlanta, Macon, and 
Columbus saw Negro parents file pe- 
titions with the respective boards of 
education asking “immediate action to- 
ward desegregation of the public 
schools.” The parents stated that they, 
as citizens, and the NAACP were ready 
to assist the officials in devising and 
implementing a program of desegrega- 
tion, 
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Next Sterps—New Directions— 
IMPLEMENTATION 


The time for speculation and waiting 


is over. The Court’s decision and its 

implementation decree are now history. 

Now is the time for action. What are 

the next steps? What are the dimen- 

sions of action demanded? These are 
crucial questions. The situation seems 
to demand action along the following 
lines: 

1. State Level: 

A. Attention should be directed 
immediately to determining 
what state laws are in conflict 
with the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. Likewise, appropriate 
steps should be taken for in- 
validating these laws, and for 
enacting and/or promulgating 
laws necessary for expressing 
legally and explicitly a social 
policy consistent with the 
Court’s decision. A State Ed- 
ucation Commission should be 
set up to perform this task 
and to render assistance to 
local units. The present 
Georgia Education Commis- 
sion, whose life was extended 
by the 1955 General Assembly 
is ideally fitted as to legal 
status, structure, and compo- 
sition for performing this task. 
The original and present lan- 
guage defining its functions 

and duties would not need to 
be changed; only a new in- 
terpretation of the language 
would be necessary. 

. The State Department of Ed- 
ucation and the State Board of 
Education, and the Board of 
Regent and the University 
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Advisory Council should as- 
sume the responsibility of 
leadership for school adminis- 
trators at the college unit and 
district unit levels. A State 
Commission on Human Rela- 
tions or Inter-group Education 
should be created to carry ‘on 
this leadership function at the 
state level. One duty of this 
Commission should be to de- 
velop a Framework for De- 
segregation and Integration for 
Georgia. 

Such a framework should be 
essentially suggestive; it should 
set forth briefly, objectively, 
and patriotically the back- 
ground of the problem, the 
basic values which are con- 
sistent with the new demo- 
cratic social policy, objectives 
which are consistent with the 
values, principles of organ- 
izing, working together, and 
evaluating results, and sug- 
gested activities or opportuni- 
ties for experiences consistent 
with the objectives. It should 
also contain the basic new 
laws, and sources of materials 
for information on how other 
groups have solved or are 
working to solve similar prob- 
lems, social and human _re- 
sources which may be utilized, 
that is, organizations and in- 
dividuals who can supply ma- 
terials and consultative ser- 
vices. 

The experiences gained in de- 
veloping and interpreting the 
Curriculum Framework for 
Georgia Schools should be of 


value in carrying on the job, 


2. District and All-School Levels: 
A. District superintendents and 


boards of education should 
work closely with the organi- 
zations and personnel provided 
for at the state level. Their 
concern would be primarily 
with the problems incident to 
desegregation and integration 
within their districts. One ob- 
jective should be to have all 
people within their districts 
involved directly or indirectly 
in the development and imple- 
mentation of the program. 


. The school principals and fac- 


ulties would be primarily con- 
cerned with the problem on the 
school-community level. Full 
utilization should be made of 
all the resources within the 
school-community, the district, 
and the state. 
Guiding Principles: 


A. Do not rely on public opinion 


polls as a barometer of how 
the change will be accepted. 
Make known the fact that the 
law requires a satisfactory s0- 
lution to the problem; that 
while the people may partici- 
pate in the development and 
implementation of plans that 
this must be done within some 
framework of definite require- 
ments of the law. 


. Begin with a firm statement of 


policy and stick to it. Re- 
member that some serious and 
unexpected problem may arise, 
and whereas means will be 
evaluated and modified, basic- 
ally the end is not subject to 
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change. Neither should the 
matters pertaining to basic 
policies. 


. Provide for the distribution of 


functions and responsibilities 
on bases of aptitude, ability, 
and the contribution which in- 
dividuals can make to the at- 


tainment of common goals. 


. Don’t compromise on principles 


and don’t be defensive. Try to 
distinguish clearly between ob- 
jective facts and feelings. 
Rely on objective facts and 
use them tactfully and skill- 
fully in securing compliance 
on the level of overt behavior; 
the covert behavior will likely 
follow, especially if there is 
skillful program planning and 


execution. 


. Make use of community re- 


sources. Become familiar with 


the services which the district 
and state may be able to fur- 
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nish. Know the local re- 


sources. 


. Prepare people for next steps. 


Be sensitive to good timing. 
Utilize the principles and 
known facts about the peer 
group. Have only one set of 
rules for all peer members in 
relationship to given situa- 
tions. 


. Create the best climate pos- 


sible in which people may re- 
late to each other. Once they 
are on their way, let the mem- 
bers work out their own prob- 
lems, but guide them in co- 
operative evaluation and with 
a clear understanding of the 
purpose of evaluation. 


. Study carefully and continu- 


ously your opposition and try 
to meet it positively. 

Study your total situation care- 
fully and do not rely on 
hunches. 


CHAPTER VII 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN KENTUCKY— 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


A. Lez CoLteMan 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Kentucky 


As this is written, a year after the 
Supreme Court’s historic decision of 
May 17, 1954, Kentucky’s attitude 
about desegregation of its public schools 
There 
has been no instance of actual desegre- 


is still mostly “wait and see.” 


gation of public elementary or second- 
ary schools in the state, and, despite the 
well-publicized and unchallenged posi- 
tions to the contrary taken in several 
states, the state Attorney General has 
stated that Kentucky’s state segrega- 
tion law remains in effect, until re- 
pealed or specifically declared invalid 
A. few 
school districts are actively planning 


by court decision or decree. 


for desegregation, but in the great ma- 
jority there is no public discussion and 
official “thinking” 
about the matter is being kept under- 


any planning or 
cover. Even parochial school desegrega- 
tion is confined to a very few schools, 
involves only a handful of Negro stu- 
dents, and has been kept out of the 
newspapers. 

Yet in a good many ways the state 
displays a certain degree of readiness 
for adjustment to the Court’s decision. 
Both before and after the decision, the 
Governor and state school and legal 
officials stated publicly that Kentucky 
would “obey the law” and would make 
whatever adjustments were required. 
After the decision, the Governor pre- 
dicted that desegregation would be 
easier in Kentucky than in any other 
southern state, and several school su- 


perintendents stated that they foresaw 
relatively little difficulty in adjusting 
in their districts. The general public 
greeted the decision fairly calmly. 
There was a flurry of “letters to the 
editor” in the newspapers, but these 
A cross 
was burned in the yard of the Lexing- 
ton City Superintendent of Schools 


were both “pro” and “con.” 


(who had made a very innocuous pub- 
lic statement), but little was made of 
the incident and it apparently repre- 
sented no organized protest. Letters to 
the editor soon dwindled, and during 
the year since the decision there have 
been no reports of ‘citizens’ councils” 
or other organized groups with the ob- 
jective of preventing desegregation. On 
the other hand, many clubs, churches, 
and organizations have been having 
speakers and discussions on desegrega- 
tion, and some have passed resolutions 
supporting the change and calling for 
the cooperation of their members and 


others. 


RECENT DeEsEGREGATION IN HIGHER 
EpvucaTIon 


The present relative readiness, like 
any social situation, is a ‘product of 
what has gone before. Desegregation 
in Kentucky has been in _ progress, 
though slowly, since the end of World 
War II. As early as 1946, the state's 
segregation law for education (the Day 


Law) was amended to permit the train- 


ing of Negro doctors and nurses in the 
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same schools and classes. In 1949, a 
federal court decision opened the doors 
of the University of Kentucky to Ne- 
gro graduate students. Following this, 
in 1950, the state legislature passed an 
amendment to the Day Law which al- 
lowed the governing body of any college 
or university to admit Negro students 
to any course of study which was not 
offered at Kentucky State College, the 
state’s segregated Negro land-grant col- 
lege. The University of Louisville, 
Berea College, and several Catholic 
colleges promptly exercised this op- 
tion. The University of Louisville 
closed its Negro branch, Louisville Mu- 
nicipal College, and admitted those stu- 
dents to the university. Only one Ne- 
gro faculty member was retained. 
He became, however, the first Ne- 
gro to hold a staff appointment in a 
formerly “white” publicly supported 
college in the South.’ In opening its 
doors to the entire student body of 
Municipal College without regard to 
what courses were offered at Kentucky 
State College, the University of Louis- 
ville went beyond what might be con- 
sidered legal under a narrow interpre- 
tation of the law, but apparently no 
local citizens were sufficiently opposed 
to protest strongly or to test this ac 
tion in the courts. So far as has been 
reported, there have never been any 
events that have marred the rather com- 
plete integration, both academically and 


*There was some question as to whether 
the University of Louisville had any legal 
obligation to retain any of the Municipal 
College staff. The remaining Municipal Col- 
lege staff members accepted cash payments 
in a settlement negotiated by legal advisers. 
Since 1950, four Negroes have taught 
part-time at the University of Louisville. 
Two Louisville Catholic colleges have each 
had one Negro staff member. 
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socially, of Louisville college and uni- 
versity students. 

The University of Kentucky has 
moved more slowly, but even so there 
has been gradually more desegregation. 
Substantial numbers of Negro teachers 
have been enrolled in each summer 
school since 1950, and there have been 
a few Negro graduate students during 
the regular academic year. In 1952, a 
summer-Seminar in Intergroup Rela- 
tions was held, and this has been re- 
peated each summer since then. Spon- 
sored jointly by the University of Ken- 
tucky and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, this was the first 
kind held 
in a publicly supported college in the 
South. The 1955 seminar is devoted 
exclusively to the problems of adjust- 
ing to the Supreme Court’s decision 
and is specifically for Kentucky school 
administrators. In September, 1954, 
the university included a course on 
“How to Approach the Problem of 
School 
“School for a Day” for community lead- 


interracial seminar of the 


Integration” in its annual 


ers. 

Up to 1954, only one Negro under- 
graduate had been admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; he was in engi- 
neering, a course not offered at Ken- 
tucky State College. In the fall of 
1954, following the Supreme Court’s 
decision, the university quietly began 
admitting Negro undergraduates to all 
courses. During the seven years that 
Negro admitted, 
there has been a gradual elimination 
of differential treatment of white and 
Negro students; but a number of dif- 


students have been 


ferentials remain. Earlier restrictions 
on the use of the Student Union Build- 
ing by Negro students have largely dis- 
appeared, but the university still does 
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not provide housing for Negro students, 
many “social” types of activities are 
closed to them, and out-of-state Ne- 
groes are not admitted to the univer- 
sity. Here, as in Louisville, there have 
been no “incidents” to mar the peace- 
fulness of the integration that has oc- 
curred, 


Paducah Junior College, a municipal 
institution, has also admitted Negro 
students, by court order. But the four 
“white” state colleges and the one “Ne- 
gro” state college remain segregated. 
The Negro institution admitted one 
part-time white student who withdrew 
after a month or two. With the excep- 
tion of the 
Catholic colleges, and Berea College, 


theological schools, the 


the private colleges of the state for 
the most part have not desegregated. 


BackKGROUND 


In tracing the background for Ken- 
tucky’s present attitudes and policies 
regarding desegregation, one can find 
“favorable” factors much further back 
in history and also in fields other than 
education. Kentucky was the last of 
the southern states to have a compul- 
sory school-segregation law. The state 
constitution provided for separate 
schools for white and Negro pupils; 
but up until 1904, Berea College con- 
tinued to have an interracial student 
body, as it had had since 1866. The 
Day Law, providing penalties for teach- 
ing whites and Negroes together, was 
passed for the specific purpose of stop- 
ping Berea from operating as an inte- 


grated institution. 


Many forms of segregation which 
have been “customary” in Kentucky, 
and which further South have been im- 
posed by law, have no legal basis in 
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Kentucky. Other forms have never been 
customary. For example, there has not 
been widespread or organized discrimi- 
nation in voting, and in the larger cities 
there is no segregation on local buses. 
The city of Louisville did not have seg- 
regation in parks until the 1920’s, and 
recently the segregation imposed then 
has again been breached in several re- 
spects. In many parts of the state, 
public meetings 


and _ entertainment 


events are unsegregated, although Ne- 
gro participants are relatively few. 
There are few local ordinances on seg- 


regation. 


Kentucky has long had a smaller 
differential between white and Negro 
education than has existed in most 
Southern States. However, this is prob- 
ably more related to the fact that Ken- 
tucky Negroes are predominantly urban 
and the white population predominantly 
rural than to any conscious goal of 
equality. Within the cities, where most 
of the Negroes reside, rapid strides 
have been made in recent years toward 
equalization of white and Negro pro- 
grams in the more tangible respects. 
Throughout the state in the past few 
years, the developing pattern has been 
for white and Negro teachers to meet 
together in staff meetings and in-service 
training courses, although the teachers’ 
organizations have remained segregated. 


Prior to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, there had been several moves to 
modify segregation in elementary and 
secondary schools. Several school dis- 
tricts having very few Negroes had 
been trying to make educational segre- 
gation optional with the local boards, 
and as early as 1951 the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction proposed, 
on financial grounds, that optional non- 
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segregation be legalized.” In the 1954 
session of the state legislature, a bill 
permitting nonsegregation in private 
and parochial schools passed the House 
of Representatives but was killed in a 
Senate committee during the last-minute 
rush to close the session. This bill 
was introduced by a Negro legislator 
from Louisville and was said to have 
the support of Catholic school authori- 
ties in Louisville. 

The recital of these favorable factors 
in Kentucky’s past should not obscure 
the existence of opposite influences. 
While always a “border” state, Ken- 
tucky’s historical and cultural ties have 
been principally with the South. Louis- 
ville and other areas along the Ohio 
River received many German immi- 
grants, but these areas have never been 
very well integrated with the rest of 
the state, whose settlers came mostly 
from the upper part of the Old South. 
Although Kentucky did not secede dur- 
ing the Civil War and more than twice 
as many of its sons fought in the Union 
Army as in the Confederate Army, it 
was nevertheless a slave state. After 
the Civil War, for a long period, the 
political leaders and officeholders were 
mostly Confederate veterans, and the 
orientation of the state was toward the 
South.’ 


Tue “Year or GRACE” 


In view of the relatively favorable 
context and background for desegrega- 
tion, it is perhaps surprising that no 
Kentucky communities have joined the 
many communities in Missouri, West 





*Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Educational Bulletin XIX, No. 10, D 1951. 

*Thomas D. Clark, A History of Ken- 
rea New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937, pp. 
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Virginia, and other border states in 
initiating desegregation this year. How- 
ever, the absence of organized oppo- 
sition to the implementation of the 
Court’s decision and the fact that the 
state had already modified its segrega- 
tion laws and practices certainly can- 
not be interpreted as indicating public 
enthusiasm for changes in racial prac- 
tices or a desire to “take the lead” in 
school integration. Rather than being 
actively “pro” or “con” on matters re- 
lating to Negroes and Negro rights, 
the average white Kentuckian would 
probably prefer to ignore them. And in 
most areas of the state the Negro mi- 
nority has been small enough to make 
this almost possible. 

There has also been uncertainty about 
the legal issues. After first implying 
that the Day Law was automatically 
killed by the Court’s decision, state le- 
gal authorities later took the position 
that it remained in effect, at least until 
after the Court’s second decree. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1954, on the basis 
of this, the State Board of Education 
asked all school districts to maintain 
status quo for the school year 1954-55. 
The Governor appointed an advisory 
committee on desegregation and includ- 
ed Negro representatives on it, but for 
many months this committee did not 
meet. Finally, in December and March, 
1955, the committee held “get-acquaint- 
ed” sessions but then decided to defer 
further meetings, “since nothing can be 
done at this time.” Apparently, also, 
the parochial school authorities in many 
Catholic jurisdictions of the state have 
hesitated to take action as long as there 
was a question as to the legality of 
desegregation. 

During the year, the Governor and 
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state education and legal officials have 
refused, on several occasions, to join 
other southern state officials in confer- 
ences and discussions designed to find 
ways around the decision. On one 
occasion Kentucky sent an “observer” 
but carefully refrained from official 
participation. Kentucky did not file a 
brief with the Supreme Court. 

Recently the Attorney General issued 
a statement clarifying the state’s po- 
sition as to the Day Law and its en- 
forcement. He stated that if any local 
school boards wished to desegregate 
now, the state would initiate no prose- 
cution of them. However, if any citi- 
zen should initiate a suit against such 
a board, he, as the state’s chief law 
officer, would be impelled to support 
the suit so long as the Day Law had 
not been repealed or specifically de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court. 
To this he added the comment: “Of 
course, as lawyers, we know that the 
Day Law would meet the same fate 
from the Supreme Court as have the 
laws of other states that decree segre- 
gation.” 

The test of Kentucky’s “go slow” 
policy will be what happens after the 
Supreme Court’s implementing decree. 
If the abolition of compulsory or ad- 
ministratively enforced segregation then 
proceeds fairly rapidly and smoothly 
—or at least more so than might other- 
wise have been expected—and if real 
integration begins to take place in the 
desegregating schools, the policy will 
have paid off. But if school officials and 
communities only then begin to come 
to grips with the issues, the “policy” 
will have been disclosed as mere stall- 





‘Southern School News, 1: 2, No. 9, May 
4, 1955. 


ing for time and the period more nearly 
one of wishful thinking than of any- 
thing else. 

A pertinent question in this connec- 
tion is whether Kentucky communities 
and school authorities have been using 
this interim period for planning and/or 
thinking about the necessary adjust- 
ments. Unfortunately, as has been pre- 
viously indicated, there is little to in- 
dicate widespread use of the “grace 
period” for planning. The principal 
exceptions known to the writer are in 
the Louisville and Lexington metro- 
politan areas. In the Louisville City 
School District, both the superintend- 
ent and board members have been 
forthright in stimulating public discus- 
sion of desegregation and in going on 
record that Louisville city schools will 
desegregate both pupils and teachers. 
Numerous panels and discussions have 
been held by organizations and groups 
throughout the city, and there has 
been full newspaper coverage. There 
has been less publicity relating to de- 
segregation for Jefferson County, out- 
side the city, but apparently some plan- 
ning is being done. 

The Fayette County District, which 
enrolls more than half of the school 
children in the Lexington metropolitan 
area, has an officially appointed advi- 
sory committee on “desegregation, hous- 
This commit- 


’ 


ing, and transportation.’ 
tee, which was carefully constituted te 
include representatives of business, gov- 
ernment, teachers (white and Negro), 
ministers, the P. T. A., and the Negro 
public, has for some time been holding 
weekly meetings and actively consider- 
ing the relevant variables and issues, 
looking toward proposing a specific plan 
for implementing the Court’s decision. 
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The Lexington City District, which in- 
cludes the bulk of the Negro school 
children in the county, is said to have 
some kind of ‘‘plan,” but there has been 
no public indication as to what it 
may provide and apparently no effort 
to involve the public in its formulation 
or execution. 

Louisville and Lexington are the twe 
most important centers of influence in 
the state, and what happens in them 
cannot help but affect the rest of the 
state. However, there is also a tendency 
in smaller communities to feel that these 
urban communities are “different” and 
their actions not necessarily applicable 
elsewhere in the state. 

On the state level, it appears that 
relatively little actual planning is being 
done, except insofar as it may perhaps 
be in progress in some of the sections 
of the Department of Education. The 
president of Kentucky State College 
proposed that a “division of desegrega- 
tion” with a professional staff be set 
up in the state government, but nothing 
has come of it. For the 1955-56 school 
year, the State Board of Education is 
said to be considering. minor modifica- 
tions to its 1954 status quo ruling, such 
as allowing school districts the option 
of consolidating their white and Negro 
bus transportation. The new ruling of 
the Court may, of course, modify the 
situation considerably. In_ general, 
however, the fact that this is election 
year and a new governor, attorney gen- 
eral, and superintendent of public in- 
struction will be elected mitigates 
against state-level planning. Signifi- 
cantly, though, desegregation has not 
become a political issue in the cam- 
paign, and the leading gubernatorial 
candidates have gone on record that 
they will do what the law requires. 
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The fact that at least 30 or 40 
school districts of the state will be 
represented among the participants in 
this summer’s University of Kentucky 
seminar on adjusting to the Supreme 
Court’s decision should serve to stimu- 
late some planning or at least “think- 
ing” in those districts. One tentative 
plan is for the seminar to include a 
one-day “laboratory” session in which 
each school administrator participating 
in the seminar would present an adjust- 
ment plan for his community, developed 
as a seminar project, to a group of 
white and Negro lay leaders from that 
community. 

The state has had one well-publi- 
cized instance of lack of community 
planning. The city school board in a 
central Kentucky town of 5,000 this 
spring notified the five teachers in the 
Negro high school that their services 
would not be needed next year, since 
the school would “not be operated” 
after the present school year. Three of 
the five teachers were long-time em- 
ployees and had legal tenure under 
Kentucky law. The board also an- 
nounced that no plan had been made 
for the Negro pupils, but it “hoped” 
some arrangement could be made be- 
fore school began in the fall. In the 
flurry of public discussion and Negro 
protest moves that followed, varying 
demands for integration, continuation 
of the Negro school, and transporta- 
tion to a Negro high school in nearby 
Lexington were heard. But the board 
was noncommittal. A day or so later 
a “solution” was announced: The 
County School District, in which the 
majority of the Negro high-school pu- 
pils lived, would take over and operate 
the school for one year. The fact that 
as soon as the Negro teachers signed 
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contracts with the County District they 
would lose all legal rights to tenure, 
which depended upon their employment 
by the City Board, was not mentioned. 
The controversy has continued but has 
dropped out of the newspapers. 

Another important consideration in 
relation to Kentucky’s “go slow” policy 
is whether the passage of time is ac- 
customing the general public to the idea 
of desegregation and “softening them 
up” for change—or whether, on the con- 
trary, it is providing an opportunity for 
rallying opposition. In the absence of 
research or a systematic sampling of 
opinion, this question cannot be an- 
swered definitely. But in some ways 
the apparent attitude of the general 
white public seems to present a more 
encouraging prospect than that sug- 
gested by the general lack of planning. 
There is no indication of a growing 
opposition, and general observation sug- 
gests that the people are becoming ac- 
customed to the idea that desegregation 
is coming. The most common attitude 
appears to be one of wishing desegrega- 
tion didn’t have to come but being re- 
signed to its inevitability. This would 
seem to suggest the improbability of 
violent opposition to desegregation 
moves and a similar improbability of 
purely “voluntary” action toward de- 
segregation on the part of the white 
community. However, among the white 
public, as among the school authorities, 
there seems to be general lack of reali- 
zation of the immediacy of the issue, 
and widespread “wishful thinking” on 
the subject. 

What the teachers have done and are 
doing to prepare for change is another 
highly relevant matter. The evidence 
suggests that the teachers are more 


aware of the issues and concerned about 


them than the general public. How- 
ever, Negro teacher groups have been 
faster than the white groups to initiate 
formal discussions and to propose ac- 
tion programs. During the recent si- 
multaneous annual meetings, in Louis- 
ville, of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation (white) and the Kentucky 
Teachers Association (Negro), the Ne- 
gro group formally requested the white 
association to join in supporting two 
specific measures designed to speed the 
transition and help qualified Negro 
teachers hold their jobs. The KEA 
declined to go along, but its classroom 
teachers department passed a resolution 
placing themselves on record as approv- 
ing the principle of nonsegregation. 
Each of the two associations has had, 
since last year, a committee to meet 
with its opposite number on matters 
relating to desegregation. The KEA 
has so far made no move to admit Ne- 
gro teachers, but the KTA has removed 
“Negro” from its membership qualifica- 
tions. 

Among other significant developments 
of the year have been the organization 
of the Kentucky Council on Human Re- 
lations, a state affiliate of the South- 
ern Regional Council, and the inaugu- 
ration by this organization of a deseg- 
regation consultation service for local 
communities. The University of Ken- 
tucky has applied for a foundation 
grant to set up a community study, 
planning, and service program for de- 
segregation, in its Bureau of School 
Service. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has continued its 
intergroup activities and, besides pro- 
viding scholarships and other aids to 
the University of Kentucky seminar, 
has this year sponsored a community 


human-relations workshop for all Louis- 























ville-area teachers and a Louisville in- 
terschool youth panel on desegregation. 


Proanosis 


An “informed guess” about the fu- 
ture is that few Kentucky school dis- 
tricts will move faster in the first year 
or two than they “have to,” and that 
the desegregation pattern will be quite 
spotty. The Negro population in many 
counties and communities is quite 
small, lacking in younger adults, with- 
out an aggressive leadership, and with- 
out an effective voice or means of com- 
munication. 

In the long run—and in the fairly 
short run, in many cases—the Negro- 
white population ratios in Kentucky 
communities make a considerable meas- 
ure of desegregation inevitable, given 
a national policy against segregation 
and some local and/or state pressure 
and precedent for desegregation. At 
present, only 6 per cent of Kentucky's 
people are Negroes; and more than 
half of these are concentrated in five 
counties. Even in these counties, the 
Negro proportions are only 10 to 20 
per cent—far lower than in the “Deep 
South” and lower than in some large 
cities outside the South. In individual 
school districts the proportion of Ne- 
groes runs higher, but in none is it so 
high as a third. The great majority 
of the school districts have fewer than 
5 per cent Negroes, and many have 
none. 

Translated into numbers, these ra- 
tios mean that most school districts have 
so few Negro school children that an 
adequate Negro school program on a 
segregated basis is impossible, particu- 
larly at the high-school level. The state 
has fewer than twenty Class-A Negro 
high schools, and only a handful of the 
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Negro high schools have as many as 
100 senior high students. The majority 
of the counties have no Negro high 
schools at all and send those few Ne- 
gro pupils who insist on a high-school 
education to schools in other counties, 
or to Lincoln Institute, which functions 
as a state high school for Negroes. 
Thirty of the 120 counties and 71 of 
the 224 districts operate no Negro 
schools at all. 

Outside the few districts having the 
largest number of Negro students, seg- 
regated Negro education in Kentucky 
has been uniformly more costly per stu- 
dent than has the education of white 
students. In some districts, transporta- 
tion and instructional costs are two or 
three times as high for the Negro child 
as for the white child. Yet, even so. 
the curriculum has been very narrowand 
grossly unequal to that of the white 
schools. 

If a community with a very small 
Negro high school should adopt a “free 
choice” plan of desegregation—that is, 
continue to operate the Negro school 
but allow those Negroes who insisted 
on enrolling in the “white” school to 
do so, it might well be that very few 
Negroes in the first year or so would 
exercise their option to do so. To the 
extent that any did so, however, the 
probability of eventual complete deseg- 
regation would be increased. The en- 
rollment of some Negro students in 
the “white’’ school would increase costs 
there without decreasing the already 
high costs in the Negro school, since 
the latter already had the minimum 
program in terms of number of teach- 
ers and courses. It seems probable that 
taxpayer attitudes and economic logic 
would soon force complete desegrega- 
tion, regardless of whether the Negroes 
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themselves pushed for it. 
Furthermore, the Negro population 


of Kentucky has been declining for 
fifty years, not only relatively but in 
absolute numbers. This decline has 
been particularly true of the small 
towns and rural areas. Negro popula- 
tion in the larger cities has not gained 
spectacularly but has more or less 
More and more counties 


and school districts will have too few 


held its own. 


Negro children to operate separate 
schools. 

The prospects for Kentucky Negro 
teachers seem somewhat less bright than 
that for pupil desegregation. Indica- 
tions are that in the largest cities quali- 
fied Negro teachers will hold on, be- 
cause white attitudes are more liberal. 
because partial segregation based on 
residential segregation is likely to con- 
tinue for some time, and because there 
is a more aggressive Negro leadership. 
That some qualified Negro teachers now 
employed in small towns and rural 
areas will lose out seems almost inevi- 
table, more con- 


servative white attitudes, declining Ne- 


whether because of 


gro population, or lack of effective Ne- 
gro leadership or power. The situation 


in the previously discussed Central Ken- 


tucky town already forbodes this. On 


the other side of the picture are the 
over-all shortage of teachers, the ex- 
tremely low teachers’ salaries which 
make teaching unattractive to young 
white persons, and the fact that Ken- 
tucky Negro teachers are better quali- 
fied, in terms of official standards, than 
are the white teachers. 

There is danger, of course, that Ken- 
tucky teachers as a whole may lose 
their tenure law and other merit-sys- 
tem provisions, as is occurring in some 
other states as a result of the desegre- 
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gation issue. So far there has been 
no movement in this direction. 

In a setting such as that of Ken- 
tucky in 1955, probably the most cru- 
cial variable affecting desegregation for 
the next year or two will be the atti- 
tude of local school boards and admin- 
istrators and other local government 
officials, rather than differences in the 
attitude of the general public in the 
various areas. In those school districts 
where the officials become convinced 
that changes must be made—either be- 
cause they are right or because there 
is no other legal or honorable choice— 
there seems a good possibility that the 
changes can be brought about fairly 
readily, by means of wise planning and 
public relations, forthright leadership, 
and decisive action at the appropriate 
time. In those school districts where 
the officials have a strong emotional 
bias against nonsegregation or refuse 
to face the reality of the decision, it 
seems probable that they can delay de- 
segregation for a period. The eventual 
result is likely to be about the same 
in both cases, so far as the actual 
changes in school programs and facili- 
ties are concerned. But in the first kind 
of situation the prognosis is obviously 
much better for a smooth transition and 
for good community and intergroup re- 


lations. 


Postscript 
AFTER THE Court’s DECREE OF 
May 381, 1955 


Kentucky took the Court’s new ruling 
calmly. Ten days after its announce- 
ment not a single “letter to the editor” 
on this subject had appeared in the 
leading Louisville newspaper or in the 
Lexington paper that the writer reads. 


There were no public voices of pro- 











The 


test. Governor reiterated Ken- 
tucky’s intention to “obey the law.” 
Most other state officials declined to 
comment, except to point out that the 
State Board of Education had a reg- 
ularly scheduled meeting in June and 
presumably would discuss desegrega- 
tion policy then. 

In Lexington the first instance of 
public school desegregation in Kentucky 
occurred less than a week after the de- 
cree. A Negro girl applied for and 
was registered in the Lafayette High 
School summer session. This “white” 
high school is operated by the Fayette 
County School District and the girl 
has been a student at Douglass High, 
the County’s Negro high school. Sum- 
mer school at Lafayette is on a tuition 
basis; Douglass has never had summer 
school. 
for the newspapers and stated that she 
was encouraged by her principal to 


The student was interviewed 


apply, that she had no difficulty in reg- 
istering, and that she had been fully 
accepted by teachers and students at 
Lafayette. The County Superintendent 
of Schools stated publicly that the 
Board had previously considered the 
possibility that a Negro student might 
apply and had decided that admission 
could not be denied. He also stated 


that this action did not necessarily 
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mean that the county schools would 
be desegregated this fall, since he had 
an advisory committee that was con- 
sidering all aspects of the desegrega- 
tion issue and had not yet recommended 
a plan. There have been no public 
repercussions to any of these state- 
ments or the desegregation action. 

In Louisville, county and city school 
officials have announced that they have 
no plans for desegregation earlier than 
1956, a previously sug- 
The City 
Superintendent has promised to pre- 
sent a definite plan to his board by 
November 1955. Negro leaders have 
expressed some disappointment but have 
indicated they probably will not initiate 


September 
gested tentative target date. 


legal action if they feel assurance that 
desegregation will actually begin in the 
fall of 1956. 

Elsewhere in the state, if the new 
decree has brought intensified planning, 
a beginning of official discussions, or 
any actions toward desegregation, it has 
not been widely publicized. Despite 
the frequent emphasis on local initia- 
tive and responsibility in school matters 
and the long tradition of a rather non- 
centralized school system in Kentucky, 
most communities appear to be waiting 
on the State Board of Education for 
leadership or guidance in this matter. 





CHAPTER VIII 


DESEGREGATION IN LOUISIANA—ONE YEAR AFTER 


JosepH T. Tayior 
Professor of Sociology, Dillard University 


BackGRouND STATEMENT 


A year ago, citizens of Louisiana 
had ample reason to be concerned 
about and interested in the decision of 
the Supreme Court outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools. After all, 
it was in Louisiana that the famed 
Plessy vs. Ferguson case setting forth 
the “Separate but Equal Doctrine” 
originated. One year later, the people 
of Louisiana are hardly less interested 
and concerned, for they are awaiting 
the implementing decision of the Court 
with some anxiety. They have some 
zeason to be fearful of the evaluation 
which other Americans—and surely of 
equal importance—people the world 
over, may place on the way in which 
we officially have reacted to the de- 
cision of the Court. 

At the time of the decision, Louisi- 
ana was still far short of providing 
tangible evidence of the fulfillment of 
the separate but equal objective in 
the public schools. This evaluation in 
no way disparages the commendable ef- 
fort made in this direction in recent 
years. The Ashmore Report’ released 
just prior to the pronouncement by the 
Court points out some very revealing 
information about the gap between 
what ought to have been and what 
was in the South. Two comparisons 
highlight this disparity in Louisiana. 


*Harry Ashmore, The Negro and_ the 
Schools. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955, pp. 159-160. 
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In 1950, the public schools provided 
1.9 library books per Negro pupil en- 
rolled while they provided 5.4 library 
books for each white pupil enrolled. A 
second such comparison shows that the 
average Negro teacher received an an- 
nual salary of $2,666 while the average 
white teacher received an annual salary 
of $3,095. 

It is well known that the Plessy 
Case, which the recent decision super- 
cedes, involved railway transportation. 
Yet, the principle advanced in it was 
immediately applied to most areas 
where protagonists of racial separation 
sought earnestly to maintain segrega- 
tion. Indeed the importance of this 
recent decision lies greatly in the cer- 
tainty that it sets a new precedent 
through the use of which segregation 
on the basis of race may be deprived 
of legal sanction in many facets of 
Southern life where it now exists made 
possible and maintained by a compli- 
cated mixture of both law and custom. 

Prior to May 17, 1954, there had 
been sufficient successful legal action 
both in Louisiana and throughout the 
South taken against the various fringe 
areas of segregation to indicate that a 
frontal attack on the practice itself 
might be made with some success. Yet, 
in Louisiana, at the time of the De- 
cision, there appeared little disposition 
to desegregate with or without a legal 
mandate. One editorial presents this 
view very well. 
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Many a crusader setting out on a 
Noble Mission has been rudely awak- 
ened when he learned that his own 
barn was on fire. As many artists 
have discovered that the broad 
brush may have its place but it is 
simply impossible to paint a true pic- 
ture if there is a hole in the canvas. 
Now comes the turn of the wise 
man in flowing robes of black sit- 
ting on the Supreme Court of the 
United States to appreciate the wide 
gap between idealism and realism. 

High purpose and letter perfect 
interpretation of the constitution may 
have motivated that august body in 
its decision on the anti-segregation 
ruling in the public schools. From 
a practical point of view, however, 
it simply won’t work in the South. 
It won’t work because it would dis- 
rupt the social and economic order 
of this region and beset it with the 
most serious problem that has con- 
fronted the South since the infamous 
days of the Reconstruction period. ... 

It is true that it (Supreme Court) 
must rule on the law and interpret 
the constitution. But in this republic 
those who write the laws and inter- 
pret them and implement them still 
derive their consent from the people 
they govern. The people themselves 
establish the social order. And de- 
spite the rabble rousing tirades of 
people of the stripe of Senator Leh- 
man ... the people of the South 
want and intend to maintain the sep- 
arate but equal arrangements in its 
schools,” 

The general tenor of the comments of 


those who have taken positive steps to 
prevent desegregation was that this 
simply could not happen. At the time 
of the decision there was no evidence 
in the general pattern of race relations 
in the state that there was any serious 
expectation that the clear-cut decision 
could be made so quickly. In housing, 
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public recreation, commercial enter- 
tainment, public transportation, a 
rather well defined policy of racial sep- 
aration was in evidence. 

In the field of housing, despite ac- 
tion of courts outlawing restrictive cov- 
enants, segregation in housing appeared 
to be more pronounced than formerly, 
where new dwellings were concerned. 
This was especially true in the larger 
urban centers. Following World War 
II in the midst of a housing boom, 
developers concentrated on planned de- 
velopments primarily for white occu- 
pancy. Very few such developments 
were available for Negro occupancy. 
In fact, only recently have developers 
in the state given any serious attention 
to a large and relatively untapped mar- 
ket consisting of Negroes who wish 
to improve their housing facilities. It 
is worth noting that some of the im- 
petus for this new interest in the Ne- 
gro housing market in the New Or- 
leans area came from a relatively small 
group of interested citizens and or- 
ganizations. Special credit might be 
given the Urban League of Greater 
New Orleans for its convincing job 
of assembling factual data showing the 
potential of the Negro housing market 
in New Orleans. 
making for greater interest in provid- 
ing housing available to Negroes was 
the existence of a well-used white hous- 
ing market approaching saturation. It 
should also be pointed out that while 
there are units of more acceptable 
housing available to Negroes there is 
no discernible trend toward open occu- 
pancy. While blocks of houses are 
being made available to Negroes not 
available before now, this practice does 
have rather serious implications for the 
desegregation of schools. 


An important fact 
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Public recreational facilities were 
used on a segregated basis, if Negroes 
used them at all. In some instances, 
what are ordinarily regarded as public 
recreational facilities are not yet open to 
Negroes on any basis. In still others 
there was a mixed pattern. For ex- 
ample, in New Orleans, there are sep- 
arate recreational facilities provided at 
the lakefront. The Negro designated 
facility heretofore grossly inadequate, 
has recently been greatly improved. In 
the meantime, there is a city park in 
which Negroes use the same facilities 
used by the whites though at stipulated 
times, e.g., tennis courts and golf 
courses; other facilities in the same 
park have not been used by Negroes. 

In commercial sports Negroes par- 
ticipated in regular and_ exhibition 
games in baseball. In the former, big 
league teams in their barnstorming find 
the cities in Louisiana highly receptive 
to games during spring training and 
occasionally there are post season 
games. During the last regular base- 
ball season, Negroes appeared in regu- 
larly scheduled games in Louisiana 
towns in the Evangeline League and in 
the Texas League. These games seem 
to have met with no noticeable oppo- 
sition on the part of the sports fans. 
It is worth noting however, that one 
Louisiana legislator made an _ unsuc- 
cessful effort to secure the enactment 
of legislation to make it illegal for Ne- 
groes and whites to engage in com- 
mercial sports on an integrated basis. 

In collegiate sports, there was little 
in the way of mixed activity. This was 
not because of the law because there 
seems to be no law on the subject. 
It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
absence of inter-racial games is due in 


greater part to mutual agreement or 


to deliberate scheduling practices where 
non-Southern opponents were  con- 
cerned. During the past year, since the 
decision, Xavier University has engaged 
in both football and baseball against 
mixed opposition from Keesler Field 
Air Force Base. Loyola University of 
the South has played against Negro 
opposition in New Orleans and _ has 
initiated unsegregated seating in its 
new field house. 

In professional boxing, there were 
no interracial matches. Nor were fight 
cards mixed. There have been indica- 
tions that these restrictions, whether 


due to the regulations of the Boxing 


Commission or to practices followed in 
the tightly knit boxing profession may 
soon be relaxed. It is felt by observers 
that the relaxation may be prompted 
by two facts. In the first place, laws 
providing for segregated box'ng 
matches have been successfully chal- 
lenged in Texas. Secondly, there is a 
large number of highly rated Negro 
boxers. No fighter can fight long— 
achieve much standing nationally with- 
out meeting Negro opponents. There 
are many boxing fans in Louisiana. 
Promoters and local talent alike are 
apparently more and more amenable to 
lowering the barriers for impressive 
reasons both of finance and morale. 

In public transportation, consistent 
efforts were being made to maintain 
segregation. The usual signs, separate 
cars, separate waiting rooms, different 
eating facilities were easily spotted. 
Busses and railways generally adhered 
to the law where the treatment of inter- 
state passengers was concerned. How- 
ever, due in some part to social inertia 
there is still a great deal of segregation 
of passengers in interstate travel. 


In air travel difficulty is most likely 
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to be encountered in eating and limou- 
sine service. In the case of using eat- 
ing facilities, some Negro travelers re- 
port that they have eaten without inci- 
dent; others report an offer to provide 
them jim-crow service. Limousine ser- 
vice in New Orleans is particularly a 
source of annoyance to Negro passen- 
gers. Negro cab drivers may not ferry 
white passengers and vice versa. Thus a 
Negro arriving by air may have to wait 
until a Negro cab is called from the 
city several miles away. The fare for 
this service is higher than that charged 
by the limousine; however, the airline 
provides the differential between the 
cab fare and the fare for the limou- 
sine. 

The practice by taxi cabs in some 
cities of not competing across race lines 
is rather a marked contrast from the 
practice one is apt to observe in many 
small towns where Negro passengers 
are not only served, but diligently 
sought by white cab drivers. 

In higher and professional education, 
public and private, some definite things 
had happened which might well have 
been suggestive. Prompted by legal 
action, Louisiana State University ad- 
mitted Negroes to its law school and 
the graduate school as early as 1950. 
The first Negro graduate of the law 
school had already completed his work 
prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. The Louisiana State School of 
Nursing had admitted a student, under 
legal pressure, as early as 1951. This 
conceivably would mean that the way 
is already open for a qualified appli- 
cant to the medical school. 
suit was brought to compel the admis- 
sion of a Negro student to the under- 
graduate school at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Successful 


This suit was brought by 
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Alexander Tureaud, Jr., son of the 
outstanding Civil Rights attorney and 
is presently under appeal. It will be 
noted that each of the above instances 
of change from a pattern of rigid seg- 
regation in a public or state facility 
was preceded by legal action.’ This 
results from the manner in which the 
schools are designated as they are cre- 
ated. The administrator of such a 
school regards it as his responsibility 
not to provide education for any group 
other than that for which the school 
is designated unless he has a legal 
mandate to do so. Private schools on 
the other hand, would seem to be free 
from the above restrictions. In fact, 
however, private schools have not been 
unresponsive to the same forces in a 
given environment which prompt to 
continuation of legal segregation. It is 
doubtful whether at the time of the 
decision most of the private schools 
in the state had any far reaching plan 
for developing a student body in which 
consideration of race were entirely ab- 
sent. Even so, The New Orleans Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary was admit- 
ting Negroes before the Court ren- 
dered its decision. Loyola University 
of the South, a Catholic institution, was 
admitting Negroes to its law school, 
its graduate school and its adult even- 
ing classes before the decision was ren- 
dered. 

The above observation represents 
some of the vagaries of the segrega- 


tion patterns in Louisiana prior to and 
at the time of the Supreme Court De- 


®One noteworthy exception is the action 
of the Library Board in New Orleans dur- 
ing the past year. Following petition by in- 
terested groups and individuals the Board 
adopted a policy of open use of library 
facilities by all citizens. 
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cision. What are some of the effects 
of the decision: 


Immepiate Errects oF THE DEcIsION 


The epoch-making decision of the 
Supreme Court hastened the admission 
of Negroes to at least three state sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. 
At the time of this writing, in addition 
to Louisiana State University, Negroes 
have been admitted to Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute at Lafayette; Mc- 
Neese State College at Lake Charles 
and Southeastern Louisiana College at 
Hammond. It is instructive to note 
the language of the Court in ordering 
the admission of Negroes to one of 
these schools: 

That in matters of public educa- 
tion, segregation solely on the basis 
of color is not valid has been well 
settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the convening of @ 
three-judge district court is not war- 
ranted.* 

In this instance, the direct stand taken 
by the Judge obviated the necessity of 
further delay in assembling a three- 
judge court. Indications are that it is 
merely a matter of time until Negroes 
will seek admission to the other state 
supported colleges in Louisiana now 
designated as white colleges. 


There have been no instances in 
which public schools or private schools 
on the secondary or elementary level 
have desegregated. Immediately fol- 
lowing the decision, the Archbishop of 
New Orleans made an announcement 
that integration in the parochial school 
was being considered; a subsequent an- 
nouncement was presumably made 
prompted in part by adverse reaction 
to the first announcement, indicated 


‘Southern School News, 1:6, D 1954. 


that the Catholic Church would not 
move to integrate in advance of the 
public schools. Two considerations 
make this move of more than passing 
significance. 

In the first place, the enrollment in 
the Catholic Schools of New Orleans 
is very large, consequently, any policy 
adopted by these schools has serious 
implications for the public school sys- 
tem in the city. In the second place, 
to have desegregation in a large private 
school system in any way dependent 
on positive action by the public school 
system gives additional weight to per- 
sons making policy in the public schools 
later. The attitudes of policy makers 
become extremely important. One such 
official makes this comment about de- 
segregation in the schools. 

.. . it is my considered opinion 
that a sudden, rapid integration in 
the public school system would do 
irreparable damage to the children 
of both races. 

We ... believe that every child 
of every race is entitled to equal 
educational opportunities. 

At the same time, I think that the 
education of both the white and 
Negro children would proceed better 
for many years to come if education 
can proceed under separate but equal 
facilities.” 

Another important school official felt 
that it would not be possible to do any- 
thing other than follow the existing 
pattern, since the law of the state has 
not been changed, The point here is 
that with individuals who may set the 
precedent in bringing about integration 
in the public schools having the above 
attitudes, and with the private schools 
waiting for the leadership of the public, 
there is reason for fear that where such 
a condition is widespread, the jour- 
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ney from segregation to integration 
may not proceed at a very rapid pace. 

There are at least two instances in 
which Negroes attempted to enroll in 
schools listed as white schools,’ Baton 
Rouge and Gretna which is across the 
river from New Orleans. In each in- 
stance, the applicants were told that 
the State Superintendent had not given 
any permission to admit Negroes. In 
the case at Baton Rouge, two Negro 
attorneys who were active in the case, 
were accused of unethical practices and 
had disbarment proceedings begun 
against them. It was alleged that they 
offered their services to parents of chil- 
dren who permitted their children to 
seek admission to the school. No puni- 
tive action was taken against the at- 
torneys. 

While there is no indication as to 
when the Catholic schools which will 


attempt to complement the public 


schools in desegregating expect this 
time to come, there is some positive 
action being taken by some Catholic 
groups to prepare for more effective 
transition to a desegregated scheme. 
Specially trained persons are discuss- 
ing the problems incident to desegrega- 


tion with teaching personnel. There 
are reports that through these discus- 
sions, many groundless fears are being 
alleviated. It should be pointed out 
that all of the fears of desegregation 
do not spring from white school per- 
sonnel, 

The fear of Negro school personnel 
seems to be primarily that their jobs 
would be less secure. This fear lies 


‘Legal action seeking the admission of 
Negroes to public schools has been held in 
abeyance in two parishes pending the imple- 
menting decision of the Supreme Court. 
Indications are that these will be reviewed as 
soon as the implementing decision is made. 


more in the structure of the educa- 
tional system than in the state of prep- 
aration enjoyed by the Negro teacher. 
There is actually a negligible difference 
in quality of training possessed by 
Negroes as compared to whites.’ The 
tenor of the thinking of those who 
have and express the fear is that 
“they have the power to hire and 
fire with them.” Alleviating this fear 
of the Negro teacher is basically a 
matter of reorganizing his conception 
of his present and future role in the 
teaching profession. Surely this is 
more immediately important than the 
great concern about the differential in 
academic preparation, as important as 
the latter is. 

Whether through fear, social iner- 
tia, or determined resistance, there has 
been very little done to actually facili- 
tate the desegregation of the public 
schools in Louisiana during the past 
year. On the other hand, there have 
been positive steps taken to make de- 
segregation difficult if not impossible 
to accomplish. 


Lovuristana’s OrFiciaAL STAND 


Officially, Louisiana can be classed 
as one of the few Southern States 
which has defied the Supreme Court 
Decision. Along with Mississippi, 
Georgia and South Carolina, it has 
adopted a course of action amounting 
to positive resistance. It has passed 
both constitutional and statutory legis- 
lation in a calculated attempt to cir- 
cumvent the ruling of the court. 

At the time of the Court’s ruling, 
the state Legislature was in session. 


"In 1952, the average number of years of 
college training per Negro teacher was 3.6 
years as opposed to 3.8 years for whites. 
See: Ashmore, op. cit., p. 158. 
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Its first official cognizance of the de- 
cision was to pass a resolution in both 
the House and the Senate strongly 
criticizing the Court for “usurpation of 
power.” In a one hundred member 
House only three negative votes were 
cast against the resolution; in a Senate 
of 39 members, there was only one dis- 
senting member. Following this act in 
defiance of the Court, a joint com- 
mittee from the legislature was ap- 
pointed to consider ways of continuing 
segregation. Three bills resulted from 
the committee’s deliberations. One of 
these bills called for a constitutional 
amendment. All three bills passed, 
though with some modifications, and the 
proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion has subsequently been ratified by 
the voters of Louisiana.” 

The amendment (known in Louisiana 
as the 16th Amendment) provided that 
separate schools for white and Negro 
children should be maintained under 
the police power of the state. It also 
provided that constitutional amend- 
ments pertaining to education may be 
submitted at special elections. 

A second act’ provides that Negro 
and white students shall attend sep- 
arate schools under the police power of 
the state—that enforced separation is 
not because of race. The third act” 
by the legislature provides that parish 
superintendents are authorized to as- 
sign students to particular schools. It 
further provides an appeal scheme 
which is so complicated that it would 
tend to discourage appeals from the 
decisions of the superintendent. These 
acts meant to complement one another, 


are efforts of the legislature to circum- 





*Act 752 Louisiana Legislature, 1954. 
*Act 555 Louisiana Legislature, 1954. 
*Act 557 Louisiana Legislature, 1954. 
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vent the Supreme Court’s decision. In- 
terestingly enough, the proponents of 
the measures for the circumvention ap- 
pear to direct their efforts as much 
against the NAACP as against the ac- 
tions of the Supreme Court. One has 
made this comment about the plans of 
his committee: 


We don’t want the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 


Colored People to get set. 

We intend to take an entirely new 
route, if necessary, but I can’t say 
what the route will be . . . our plans 
are not developed. We want to re- 
main on a peaceful, calm and sen- 
sible course. We have got a pretty 
good idea of what we can do, and 
we are not going out and do some- 
thing sensational that we know won't 
work,” 

Another reaction contrary to the im- 


plementation is the statement attrib- 
uted to the newly elected president of 
the State Board of Education.” This 
official insisted that the Board would 
fight every case of integration since it 
was a creature of the state constitution 
which provides for segregation. This 
official held that the Board had no 
choice but to fight integration. 

It would appear from the determina- 
tion of officials in high places that there 
is little hope for voluntary public 
school desegregation to occur in Louisi- 
ana in the near future. However, there 
is a considerable body of sentiment 
which holds that even the most ear- 
nestly conceived of these schemes re- 
sult in little more than delaying de- 
vices. Through the nuisance value of 
these devices efforts to get a uniform 
scheme for implementing the decision 
in the state may be discouraged. Few 


analysts, lay or professional, seem to 





"Southern School News, 1:7, 0 1954. 
*[bid., 1:3, Ja 1955. 
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regard the legal measures as constitu- 
tional. 

Legal thinkers hold that all the leg- 
islation, even that ratified as the con- 
stitutional amendment, is unconstitu- 
tional. They reason that segregation in 
the public schools on the basis of 
race has been said to constitute a de- 
nial of equal protection of the laws. 
They argue that under the new law 
the facts are the same. They feel that 
the gesture of stating that segregation 
is not based on race will be insufficient 
when it is clear to all that separation 
is based on race. The committee seek- 
ing means of meeting the problem used 
language which leaves no doubt of the 
intent of the legislation as it sought 
ratification of the 16th Amendment. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was 
based on the hold’ng that to separate 

Negroes from white children solely 

on account of race deprived them of 

the equal protection of the laws as 
guaranteed by the 14th Amendment. 

Amendment No. 16 (the proposed 
segregation amendment in the Louisi- 


ana constitution) does not provide 
for separation of the races “solely” 


on account of race, but on the con- 
trary, provides for separation in the 


excre'se of the power of the state 
government to promote public health, 
morals, better education, peace and 
good order.” 
The techniques employed by those who 
fashioned the positive opposition to the 
decision of the Court are illustrated in 
the pre-election television broadcast 
made in the attempt to stir voters to 
action. 

Is it not s‘gnificant that during 
the past 30 years white control has 
receded all over the world while 
communism has advanced? Is it not 


astonishing that a large part of the 


*Ibid., 1:3, N 1954. 
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vicious propaganda that so upsets 
our country today pours forth from 
the same street address in New York 
City? 

Segregation is a natural order— 
created by God, in his wisdom, who 
made black men black and white 
men white. Each race should be 
proud and should constantly strive 
to protect its purity.... 

We should be ashamed of our- 
selves if we cannot win our fight. 
We are by no means broke, we can 
vote, we still have our own officials, 


and we can pack the NAACP off 


where it belongs. 
Our forefathers won their battle. 


We can win now. I am confident 
that we will. The NAACP and 
their fellow travelers have thrust 
upon us the necessity of reasserting 


our leadership. 
Louisiana is equal to the chal- 


lenge.“ 

As these lines are being written, 
members of the state legislature, with 
the above quoted member taking an 
active part, are considering legislation 
to equalize school opportunities. This 
signifies that they are still determined 
and hopeful that “separate and equal” 
can be made to prevail, the ruling of 
the Court notwithstanding. Even so, 
there are indications that this view 
while indeed formidable, is not the only 
one. In fact, there has been such op- 
position to this new group, including 
that of the Governor of the state, that 
the initial proposal of the group failed 
to get favorable action in the legisla- 
tive committee. It received a place in 
the deliberations of the legislature only 
through an insistence that.the minority 
report of the legislative committee be 
given a hearing. 

It appears that the opposition the 


group is encountering results from 


“Southern Educational News, 1:3, N 1954, 
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sober reflection on the commitments en- 
tailed in the legislation proposed. If 
the bills should pass, the states which 
now pay a large share of the instruc- 
tional costs would be burdened with 
an unprecedented construction cost for 
public schools. Discerning persons are 
quick to point out that such a practice 
enables parishes (counties) to escape 
their responsibilities. There is also 
the realization that the state is already 
spending an abnormally high propor- 
tion of its resources for education"— 
more than it ordinarily should, and 
this new responsibility would make the 
burden even greater. 

Despite the opposition being encoun- 
tered by the forces seeking to “equal- 


ize” schools, there is the expectation 


that these forces will not be repudiated 
—that they will receive some further 


support even if it is of a compromise 


nature, in what is doubtless recognized 
as a vain and futile effort to delay the 
inevitable. 

Since Louisiana’s official answer has 
been resistance to desegregation, it 
might well have been expected that it 
would decline to appear before the Su- 
preme Court as it held arguments on 
how to implement the decision of the 
Court. In effect, the state boycotted 
the Court. The explanation of the 
Attorney General for the action taken 
by the state is informative. 

We are not parties to any of the 
segregation suits before the Supreme 
Court. 

The thought among attorneys gen- 


eral (of resisting states) is that if 
we did file briefs, we would be bound 


*Louisiana spent 4 per cent of its annual 
income for education in 1950. Ranking 
third in per cent of income spent on public 
schools, it ranks 41st in per capita income. 
(See: Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools, 
p. 145.) 
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by the decree rendered in the case; 

whereas if we did not file we would 

not be bound directly by the decree, 

It may be that if any integration 
decree is to be enforced in Louisiana, 
additional suits will have to be filed 
against the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and the school boards around 
the state.” 

It is reasonably clear that officially, 
Louisiana opposes desegregation. Posi- 
tive acts have reflected this opposition. 
Yet, there are numerous expressions 
which would suggest that the success 
of any such official acts may reflect tem- 
porary apathy on the part of the ad- 
vocates of other measures for meeting 
the present crisis. Some of these views 
may well foreshadow the type of think- 
ing which will characterize the state’s 
leadership when a more calm and real- 
istic appraisal of the problems inci- 
dent to desegregation is effected. We 
can note some of these views with 
profit. 


Some Non-OrriciaL ATTITUDES 


The official leadership of the state 
toward resisting the decision of the 
Court was followed by the voters in 
their ratification of the 16th Amend- 
ment by a 5-1 majority, it hardly seems 
worthwhile to attempt to separate off- 
cial from non-official attitudes toward 
implementing the decision of the Court. 
The five to one majority which the 
supporters of the 16th Amendment re- 
ceived would appear to suggest that 
there is no meaningful sentiment other 
than that opposing desegregation. Yet, 
it is in error to suggest that Louisiana 
shows no signs other than unyielding 
resistance. 

One New Orleans paper™ editerial- 


*Op. cit., 1:7, 0 1954, 
oa Orleans Times-Picayune, May 18, 
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ized that the decision of the Supreme 
Court would not facilitate either edu- 
cation or racial accommodation. It 
criticized the Courts reasoning; it held 
that since facilities were approximately 
equal that we were more nearly sepa- 
rate but equal than ever before imply- 
ing that well enough should be accept- 
ed. Yet, in spite of this obvious dis- 
satisfaction with the ruling, the edi- 
torial ended that it was not a matter 
of whether, the public schools would be 
integrated but when and how. 

All the South can do—all the 
states and localities can do—is shoul- 
der the burden the court has 
placed upon them and work soberly 
to redirect their educational effort 
along the lines that will be accept- 
able to all and at the same time pre- 
serve its vitality. 

The Item, another New Orleans 
daily, had this to say: 

The Court’s decision, however un- 
popular, is the law of the land and 
must be complied with. 

Expressing the hope that the Court 
would allow some time for adjustment, 
the editorial continued: 

This will give the leaders and the 
intellectual leaders of the South an 
opportunity for intelligent planning, 
and that, rather than bombast is 
what is called for. 

Threats to abolish the public schools 

such as we have heard in South 

Carolina and Georgia, are obviously 

no real answer... . 

Deep emotions, it is true, are 
stirred by the Court’s decision. But 
wisdom calls for calmness and mod- 
eration, for reflection and discus- 
sion of ways best to live with the 
decision.” 

The Baton Rouge State-Times com- 
menting on the decision observed: 

The decision was reached by sur- 
prising unanimous vote. The decis- 





*New Orleans Item, May 18, 1954. 
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ion itself was not surprising, as those 
with vision and foresight had seen 


the handwriting on the wall. 
Movements have been initiated in 


certain sections—particularly in a 
few Southern states to take drastic 


steps to evade the decision, but all 
of them are probably doomed to fail- 


ure sooner or later. 
A far better course would be to 


accept the decision in good grace, 
calling on the more level-headed 


leaders of the two races to work the 
problem out with the least friction 


possible. 
That’s the American Way.” 


The Baton Rouge Morning Advocate 
commented editorially: 

The Supreme Court decision ban- 

ning segregation in the public schools 


has echoed like a thunder clap 
through the South. But when the 


echoes die down, as after other thun- 
der claps we will probably find that 


the skies have not actually fallen. 
The status quo is doomed. Changes 


may be speeded... . 

At this time, it is impossible to 
discuss the Court’s decision only in 
generalities such as these. Perhaps 
it should be said that now is the 
time for thinking rather than talk- 
ing. 

While it can hardly be said that the 
above sampling from some rather wide- 
ly circulated and influential newspapers 
indicates that these organs are enthu- 
siastically in favor of the Supreme 
Court decision, the ruling appears to 
be accepted, if not with enthusiasm, 
with finality. 

As has been indicated earlier, the 
Catholic Church favored the decision 
though it did not follow through on 
direct means of implementing this atti- 
tude. The Unitarian Church through 
active opposition to the 16th Amend- 





*Baton Rouge State-Time, May 18, 1954. 
™Baton Rouge Morning Advocate, May 18, 
1954. 
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ment took positive steps to show a fa- 
vorable attitude. The Bishop of Lou- 
isiana for the Episcopal Church, Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Girault M. Jones, wrote 
a letter to the churches under his ju- 





risdiction—and reminded them among 
other things: 

I bid you remember that this is 
no local problem to be solved either 
by shrewd legislation or expedient 
evasion. It lies at the heart of the 
wor!d’s troubles. It will account for 
some of the suspicion and hatred 
which the East holds for the West. 


To put it bluntly, the Christian 
world has long given lip service to 
“the brotherhood of man” without 
honestly believing it either possible 
or desirable. And this pious pre- 
tense is being challenged in these 
later days.” 

One of the earliest opportunities for 
those individuals and groups which ac- 
cepted the Court’s Decision was to 
oppose the activities of the legislature 
in passing the bills designed to cir- 
cumvent the decision. The only effec- 
tive and consistent opposition was the 
Catholic Church which forced changes 
in the proposed laws which would have 
made it illegal to have integration in 
the private schools. When the 16th 
Amendment was up for ratification, 
very few groups were listed as being 
unequivocally opposed to it. As would 
be expected, from the nature of its 
program, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
was opposed to it. The same can be 
said of the leading Negro newspapers 
circulating in the state, particularly 
the Pittsburg Courier (Louisiana Edi- 
tion) and the Louisiana Weekly. The 


PRureau of Governmental Research, The 


"Quoted in New Orleans /tem, Jan. 2, 
1955. 


Independent Women’s Organization of 
New Orleans, The New Orleans Council 
of Social Agencies, The Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, a Catholic 
publication—Catholic Action of the 
South, Unitarian Churches in New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, and a number 
of smaller organizations expressed op- 
position to the Amendment. 

In recent months, the nunber of 
groups expressing opposition to the 
continued efforts to perpetrate segrega- 
tion has increased, Bnai B’rith has 
taken a stand in favor of implement- 
ing the decision of the Court; The 
National Council of Jewish Women 
meeting in New Orleans adopted a res- 
olution supporting desegregation. The 
Coordinating Council of Greater New 
Orleans, comprising some forty or more 
organizations has been outspoken in 
its effort to have the officials of the 
state implement the decision of the 
Court. The United Church Women re- 
cently held a meeting seeking to stimu- 
late interest in finding ways to imple- 
ment the Court’s decision. The Louisi- 
ana Council of Human Relations, an 
affiliate of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, is active in seeking means of se- 
curing compliance with the decision 
of the Court. The organization of Ne- 
gro teachers in the state, The Louisi- 
ana Education Association, unlike its 
white counterpart, actively opposed any 
efforts to circumvent the decision. The 
white teachers organization, by its act 
of passing a resolution supporting the 
16th Amendment apparently favors cir- 
cumvention. 

The above listing is hardly complete. 
Many other individuals and _ groups 
have probably spoken and acted against 
segregation. Additions to this list 


would be more evidence that many peo- 

















ple in Louisiana realize that Louisi- 
ana’s official stand of unyielding resist- 
ance is too rigid. Even so, its spokes- 
men in official positions have been ef- 
fective in capitalizing on the lethargy 
and timidity of those who disagree with 
them. This has been accomplished on 
occasion through complete disregard 
for what are sometimes regarded as 
the amenities of the American political 
process. 


SuMMARY 


Louisiana in recent years has done a 
commendable job in trying to improve 
the school facilities available to Negro 
citizens. This improvement was effect- 
ed in the wake of legal action by pres- 
sure groups, and in spite of its magni- 
tude was designed to maintain rather 
than destroy segregated schools. The 
oficial reaction to the decision of the 
Court was one in which action was 
taken which amounted to defiance of 
the Court. One of the more alarming 
aspects of this defiance is that offi- 
cials have been vindicated at the polls 
by the voters of the state. 


Since Louisiana has long been ha- 
bituated to segregation with varying 
degrees of rigidity, it is not surprising 
that it has made little effort to effect 
voluntary desegregation. Yet, there is 
evidence that all the people of Louisi- 
ana are not committed to unyielding 
resistance. Of course, there has been 
as all important defection on the part 
of some of the more vocal persons who 
actually do not oppose the decision of 
the Court. They have often kept quiet 
until the fulminations of those who op- 
pose the decision have confused issues 
beyond redemption. The result of this 


untimely silence on the part of spokes- 
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men who espouse the best in the demo- 
cratic tradition has been to give au- 
dience and all-too-often influence to 
those whose avowed intent is to be less 
than democratic. 

One looks in vain for widespread 
tangible evidence of desegregation in 
Louisiana one year after the historic 
decision of the Supreme Court. It 
may be ventured that certain obstacles 
must be overcome, if desegregation is 
to proceed with any degree of speed 
in the near future. 
permit no more than a mere listing of 
some of the more important of these 


Space limitations 


barriers. 

1, Channels of communication be- 
tween whites and Negroes are 
well nigh closed; they need to 
be kept open. Communication 
regarding matters which might 
be considered controversial is 
now very difficult when it in- 
volves group contacts on a basis 
of equality. 

The problem of desegregation 
needs to be discussed openly so 


“ 


that fears may be aired and the 


groundless bases of many of 


these fears may be removed. 

Open and frank discussion of 

this problem is not possible for 

many persons occupying posi- 
tions which must be instrumen- 
tal in implementing the process. 
A process which cannot be dis- 
cussed, can hardly be accom- 
plished with either dispatch or 
effectiveness. 

3. Citizen 
among whites, but even more so 


apathy — pronounced 


among Negroes — must be dis- 
pelled. Persons who purport to 
speak for the citizenry of Lou- 
isiana should be held accountable 
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for views which are not conso- 
nant with the basic values in 
American life. 

Material considerations and fear 
of various types of relation are 
formidable barriers to an all out 
effort on the part of many well 
meaning persons to bridge the 
gap between precept and prac- 
tice. The minister knows the 
truth, but the congregation does 
not want to hear the truth; if 
he speaks the truth, he may be 
fired. He speaks on the subjects 
that are “safe”. The school prin- 
cipal hates segregation but his 
job is in jeopardy if he speaks 
out against it. He keeps quiet. 
The candidate for public office 
is in favor of certain things 
which he knows to be right, but 
he might lose support if his views 
are made known. He keeps his 
views to himself. As so it goes, 
the “right” goes unchampioned; 
“wrong” often prevails by de- 
fault. 

Finally, a most difficult obstacle 
presents itself. It exists in the 
form of a need for a common 
set of assumptions on the basis 
of which both Negroes and 
whites may view this new chal- 
lenge to the American way of 
life. All too often whites re- 
flect on the challenge to meet 
the court decision as though it 
constitutes another concession 
they are forced to make. Ne- 
groes are apt to view the de- 
cision as a victory justly won. 
Neither view is complete. 
Rather, in the rapid change that 
the state is undergoing the pres- 
ent crisis presents both groups 


the opportunity to complement 
each other in preserving and 
more fully utilizing the valuable 
human resources of which the 
state and the nation stand in 
such a dire need. 


Post Decision SuPPLEMENT 


There is little doubt that the imple- 
menting decision of the United States 
Supreme Court provided a source of 
ephemeral satisfaction for some whites 
in Louisiana even as it afforded tem- 
porary disappointment for some Ne- 
groes in the state. Yet, when the text 
of the decision was thoughtfully con- 
sidered, its full impact was differently 
evaluated, and the initial impressions 
of both Negroes and whites were sub- 
ject to sharp revision. 


Two things seem clear from the 
Court’s latest decision: (1) its decision 
of May 17, 1954 is to be taken at 
face value—legal segregation based on 
race has no place in the public schools 
of this nation; (2) those states which 
have administrative problems or prob- 
lems of any kind which make it prac- 
ticable for them to delay implementing 
the decision of the Court will have an 
opportunity to act in good faith in 
making the necessary adjustments. 
However, it is clear that this act of 
consideration does not constitute a li- 
cense “to procrastinate interminably.” 


Following a period of sober reflec- 
tion on the decision, the reactions of 
the people of Louisiana to it have 
taken varied forms, both general and 
implied. This supplemental note will 
point up only the more pertinent de- 
velopments in areas which are covered 
in the body of this paper. 
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OrriciaL Reaction 


It is still accurate to state that the 
official reaction of Louisiana to the de- 
cision is one of resistance. Yet, there 
is an occasional indication of ambiva- 
lence in the acts of public officials. The 
Governor has made no direct comment 
on the recent decision. However, his 
actions in two recent instances have 
been such that his official attitude may 
be described as less than clear-cut. In 
the first instance, he expressed satis- 
faction in having the opportunity to 
sign a bill passed by the state legisla- 
ture providing for the establishment of 
a branch of Southern University, one 
of the state-supported schools for Ne- 
groes. This branch institution is to be 
located in Lafayette, the home of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, an- 
other state school which has already 
admitted Negroes. The original pro- 
posal was to establish a Negro col- 
lege at Lafayette, rather than a branch 
of Southern University. The branch 
idea came forth as an expedient when 
for technical reasons the legislature 
felt it could not carry out the plan 
of establishing the new college at this 
session. In light of the successful ef- 
forts being made by Negroes to attend 
the existing schools in the state, they 
are hardly enthusiastic about the above 
described activity of the executive and 
legislative branches of the government 
of their state. But the action of the 
Governor in another instance must have 
been disappointing to whites. 


Recently, the Governor vetoed a bill 
which was designed by proponents of 
continued segregation in the public 
schools to assist parishes (counties) in 
the state in their efforts to destroy in- 
equities in schools and hopefully to 
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forestall integration in their public 
schools. Allegedly, the Governor gave 
prior approval to the bill having full 
knowledge of its content. The reasons 
given for his vetoing the bill were not 
that he would facilitate integration in 
any way; but rather that he felt the 
bill committed the state to an unwar- 
ranted assumption of the responsibili- 
ties of the parishes in providing public 
schools. Even so, his act was a source 
of disappointment for those whose ef- 
forts are more immediately directed to- 
ward staving off the admission of Ne- 
groes to what formerly were white 
schools than toward sound and forward 
looking financial considerations. 

The same legislative committee which 
had the job of finding ways of circum- 
venting the original decision of the 
Court, now accepts the responsibility 
of resisting the implementing decision. 
Members of the committee admit that 
they have a difficult job. The Chair- 
man of the committee recently made 
this comment: 

We don’t think the Supreme Court 
ruling was as favorable as it looked 
originally. It gives the NAACP 
blanket authority to go into the fed- 
eral courts to secure integration with 
the full coercive power of the Fed- 
eral government.” 

Generally speaking, there is little 
about the acts of its officials which 
would suggest that Louisiana will vol- 
untarily change its previously taken 
stand of resistance to the decision of 
the Court. 


NewspPaPeR CoMMENT 


A cursory glance at newspaper com- 
ments following the decision shows Ne- 
gro newspapers to be somewhat less 





"New Orleans Times-Picayune, June 8, 
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restrained in their comments than white 
newspapers. The former examined the 
decision closely for evidence that the 
Court meant business; they appeared 
willing to accept the optimism about 
the decision voiced by the legal corps 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. White 
newspapers, on the other hand, were 
somewhat restrained and slow to stress 
the urgency which some observers saw 
in the decision. The New Orleans 
Times-Picayune expressed the thought 
that the South now had the time that 
it sought. What the Times-Picayune 
thought the South should do with this 
time was a matter of conjecture. It 
did point out that: 
. parishes cannot hope to con- 
tinue with unequal facilities and still 
not suffer disorderly consequences. 


The state will have to plan to live 
with an orderly nondiscrimination in 
public education. That will be costly 
and make a lot of changes neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, that is what the 
legislative and school authorities will 
have to plan and move toward.” 
The New Orleans Item, after sober- 
ly pointing out the difficulties involved 
in the problem of desegregation, made 
an encouraging suggestion: 

In the meantime, Southerners 

who are truly concerned for the 
South and for their own states and 
communities will serve them best by 
firmly resisting every incitement to 
extremes. .. >» 
Demagogues on both sides of the 
issue must be quickly discouraged if 
we are to reach a reasonable end to 
this dilemma.” 


FavoraBLeE DEVELOPMENTS 


By favorable developments here are 


#Op. cit., June 1, 1955. 
*New Orleans /tem, June 1, 1955. 
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meant changes or indications of pos- 
sible changes in the social pattern 
which tend to destroy rather than per- 
petuate racial barriers. Among these 
developments, the following are note- 
worthy: 

1. A group of social workers, ninety- 
two in number, mostly white, rep- 
resenting themselves as individ- 
uals, but coming from the leading 
social agencies in New Orleans, 
petitioned the Orleans Parish 
School Board to take steps to 
bring about integration of the 
schools under its jurisdiction in 
implementation of the Court’s 
decision. 

2. Group discussions have begun, in- 
volving both large and small 
groups, consisting of both racial 
groups and inter-racial groups, 
to give interested citizens a 
chance to learn something about 
the ramifications of the Court’s 
new decision. The interest in 
these groups is mounting as evi- 
denced by the increasing numbers 
of attendance and by the type of 
participation to be noted. 

3. The management of the New Or- 
leans Pelicans, Southern Associa- 
tion baseball team, has announced 
a change of policy about its will- 
ingness to accept Negro base- 
ball players. There is an uncon- 
firmed report that the first Ne- 
gro to be assigned to the team 
for league play will report in 
a few days. This action, if it 
takes place, will be taken in 
spite of the fact that two cities 
in the league have city ordi- 
nances against Negroes and 
whites playing commercial sports 
against each other. 

4. A newly formed boxing enter- 
prise has scheduled a mixed box- 
ing match to be held in New 


Orleans between two nation- 
ally ranked middle weight 
fighters. This bout, if held, 


will represent the first mixed 
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fight to be held in New 
Orleans in more than fifty years. 
It should be pointed out that the 
state boxing commission which 
must approve such professional 
bouts first stated that mixed 
bouts were illegal in the state. 
This was found to be in error. 
The commission, by a 3-2 vote 
refused to sanction the match. 
Following some discussion, one 
member of the commission ex- 
pressed a willingness to change 
his vote in favor of the match. 
The chairman of the commission 
refused to call a meeting for 
that purpose. At the time of 
this writing the match is still 
scheduled; the commission has 
not met; sanction has not yet 
been given; but, there is consid- 
erable speculation that the ban 
on mixed bouts will soon be lifted. 


UNFAVORABLE DEVELOPMENTS 


Unfavorable developments are those 


happenings which, if they are, or be- 


come widespread, will tend to make the 


decision of the Court ineffective. Some 


of these have been noted. 


Ie 


Some officials in high places, 
have not only tried to circum- 
vent the decision of the Court, 
but if statements attributed to 
them are accurate, they have 
tried to undermine public con- 
fidence in the Court. One elect- 
ed official is reported to have 
echoed Jackson’s famous chal- 
lenge to Marshall—‘‘The Court 
made the decision, now let it 
enforce it.’ Another official re- 
portedly called the decision a 
disgrace. Both of these and 
others which might be included, 
tend to give aid and comfort to 
proponents of segregation; but 
they also tend to undermine the 
social scheme which protects 
other rights not involved in the 
present crisis, 

The same leadership which spear- 


ww 
. 


headed the resistance to the first 
decision of the Court is. still 
active. It provides advice and 
counsel to those units of the ed- 
ucational system which are le- 
gally attacked. This was partic- 
ularly noted in the instance in 
which an integration suit in St. 
Helena Parish held in abeyance 
since 1952 was reopened. This 
leadership at present provides 
“specific and general plans’’ to 
maintain segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. These plans, though 
dealing with public business, be- 
ing developed by public officials, 
are ironically enough, secret, for, 
as the planners say, “strategem 
reasons.” 
Some school officials are inter- 
preting the action of the voters 
in ratifying a constitutional 
amendment calling for segrega- 
tion in the public schools under 
the police power as a mandate to 
continue segregation—the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court not- 
withstanding. One official, indi- 
cating that he and the Board are 
aware of the fact that the peo- 
ple have spoken proceeded to 
advise people that the Board 
members were unanimous in the 
belief that segregated schools 
were best for both races. He 
continued, 
Our reason is not based on 
prejudice, but on a clear de- 
sire to make available to all 
children the fullest advantages 
of our great public schools. 
Our experience and considered 
study of the problem con- 
vinced us that the be:t interest 
of the schools and particularly 
the children in the schools 
would be served on'y by a con- 
tinuation of our present seg- 
regation.” 


Groups variously described as 





“hate groups” or un-American 
are still active. Prior to the de- 
cision, Southern Gentlemen and 
Citizens Councils had reportedly 
been engaging in sporadic activ- 
ity without tangible signs of suc- 
cess in rallying their kind. Dur- 
ing the week following the de- 
cision this ad appeared under 
Personals in the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune: 

Knights of the White Christians 
Need the help of loyal South- 
ern white Christians to protect 
and preserve segregation, 
state’s rights and the traditions 
of the South.” 





*Ibid. 
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Louisiana is still committed officially to 
resist the Supreme Court decision. 
There are some unfavorable develop- 
ments in the state since the decision. 
Yet, there have been some significant 
favorable developments at the same 
time. There is reason to hope and be- 
lieve that once social inertia and citizen 
apathy are overcome, men in _ high 
places will be reminded, by the words 
and deeds of vigilant citizens to whom 
they are responsible, that Louisiana’s 
government too is indeed a “govern- 


ment of laws and not of men.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


DESEGREGATION IN MARYLAND SINCE THE 
SUPREME COURT DECISION 


George C. GRANT 
Dean, Morgan State College 


INTRODUCTION 


Maryland is divided by the Chesa- 
peake Bay into what is known as the 
Eastern Shore and the Western Shore. 
In addition, those counties bordering 
on Virginia and southern Delaware are 
sometimes referred to as southern Mary- 
land. Progress toward desegregation 
seems to be related somewhat to the 
particular geographic regions of the 
state. Baltimore, an industrial city, is 
on the Western Shore and contains ap- 
proximately one-half of the total pop- 
ulation of the state. The Negro popu- 
lation of Baltimore is approximately 
245,000. Of this number, 100,000 are 
employed in various industries of the 


city. A recent report submitted by the 


Baltimore Self-Study Survey, instituted 
by the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, reveals that industry in Balti- 


more is not tapping the potential labor 
supply within the Negro group to any 
appreciable extent. In the Baltimore 
community, however, there are many 
professional leaders within the Negre 
group who have through the years 
worked closely with the Urban League, 
NAACP, Council of Social Agencies, 
Council of Churches, Committee on Ra- 
cial Equality, Americans for Demo- 


eratic Action, Fellowship House, and 
other agencies to bring about justice 


and equality between the races. 
The picture is quite different among 


the counties of Maryland. There are 


several small industrial cities in Mary- 
land other than Baltimore. For ex- 
ample, Hagerstown, the home of an 
airplane company, employs a consider- 
able number of Negroes, In the main. 
however, Negro citizens in the counties 
are agricultural workers, tenant farm- 
ers, sharecroppers in southern Mary- 
land, and workers in the fishing indus- 
try. There are few professional Ne- 
groes in the counties other than school 
teachers and aggressive race leadership 
is at a low ebb. Because of this lack 
of professional leadership and economic 
independence in the counties Negroes 
and whites have very little contact ex- 
cept on the boss-worker level. 

In order to get first-hand data on 


what,has happened in the counties of 


Maryland since the Supreme Court de- 


cision, a questionnaire was devised and 
sent to each of the twenty-three coun- 
ties. Nineteen of the questionnaires 
were returned. In addition, data have 
been gathered from reports, issued or 
published documents of state and city 
departments of Education, newspapers. 
telephone conversation, interviews, and 
the amicus curiae brief of the Attorney 
General of Maryland to the Supreme 


Court. 
DESEGREGATION IN THE Counties Prior 
to May 17, 1954 
According to replies received from 


the questionnaire, it appears that prior 
to the Supreme Court decision, there 
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were very few instances of desegrega- 
tion in the counties of Maryland either 
on the Eastern or Western Shore. For 
a number of years there has been a 
Negro repesentative on the City Coun 
cil of Cambridge, Maryland on the 
Eastern Shore. Also, there is a Negre 
on the City Council of Annapolis 
Maryland. In Elkton, Maryland, the 
Immaculate Conception School was in- 
tegrated prior to the decision. In Salis- 
bury, Maryland, interracial teachers’ 
meetings were started two years ago. 
On the Western Shore a private school 
at Rockville, Maryland — Montgomery 
County—has been integrated for pupils 
and teachers alike for about five years 
prior to the decision. If other instan- 
ces of desegregation exist among the 
counties evidently this is not known tc 


the respondents to the questionnaire. 


DeseGREGATION IN Battimore Crry 


Prior to May 17, 1954 


In Baltimore city, a number of 
changes had taken place prior to the 
Supreme Court decision on May 17, 
1954. A selected number of categories 
are mentioned below. 

Employment.—Through the combined 
efforts of interested citizens’ groups, the 
persuasive the Urban 
League and the legal pressure of the 
NAACP, had 


been made in the employment picture 


influence of 


considerable advance 


for the minority group prior to the Su- 
Court The Urban 
League reports that the first Negrc 


preme decision. 
policeman was appointed by a Repub- 
lican governor in 1938. At the present 
time there are 120 men on the force. 
Likewise, the Urban 
NAACP broke down the barriers in 
the city hospitals so that Negro nurses 


League and 


are now employed in these institutions. 
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In steel, copper and other industries 
Negroes have been employed for many 
years, some in highly skilled jobs, In 
1951 a local taxicab em- 
ployed fifteen Negro cab drivers. At 
the present time practically all cab 


company 


companies employ Negro drivers, and 
according to the Urban League, there 
are better than 500 Negroes driving 
cabs in Baltimore city. In 1952 the 
Baltimore Transit Company employed 
twelve bus drivers, and 350 bus driv- 
ers are now employed. Also in 1952, 
the City of Baltimore employed fifteen 
firemen. At the present time, 92 fire- 
men are employed. No Negroes have 
yet been employed as telephone opera- 
tors. However, the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company does have 
a number of Negroes employed at high 
level skilled jobs. 
cally no office workers or office machine 


operators employed in either industry 


There were practi- 


or city government prior to the deci- 
A considerable number are em- 


sion. 
ployed in Federal agencies located in 
Baltimore. 

Housing.—On June 29, 1954 the Bal- 
timore Housing Authority announced 
through the newspapers its policy of 
desegregation in housing rentals. The 
significance of this step cannot be over- 
estimated as it refers to people of dif- 
ferent races living and recreating to- 
gether. In the immediate future there 
will be 13,500 units involved. 

Stores.—Service in stores was at 4 
low ebb prior to the decision, so far 
as charge accounts and try-on privileges 
are concerned. Through the efforts of 
CORE—Committee on Racial Equality 
—several downtown lunch counters 
were opened to Negroes in 1953. 

Community Agencies.—Prior to the 


Supreme Court decision, Negroes were 
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invited to serve on Boards of Directors 
of many community agencies including 
the Community Chest, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Council of Social Agencies, 
YMCA, and YWCA. The YWCA 
opened its food service to Negroes in 
1950 and there was continued discus- 
sion of integration of Negro and white 
girls in the YMCA program and the 
Girl Scout program. The YMCA and 
Boy Scouts remained 100 per cent seg- 
regated prior to the decision. 

recreation re- 
mained segregated from the top to the 
bottom prior to the Supreme Court de- 
cision. There is no law separating races 
in playgrounds or public parks. How- 


Recreation.—Public 


ever, segregation is maintained through 
administrative decisions of the Park 
Board. Municipal golf courses 
opened some years ago through a court 


suit instituted by the Monumental Golf 


were 


Association, a Negro group. 

Education. — In public education 
much had been done to break down 
segregation in public schools prior tc 
the Supreme Court decision. Soon after 
Dr. William H. Lemmel was elected 
superintendent in 1946, he began to set 
up integrated teacher committees, inte- 
grated principals and teachers meet- 
ings, and an integrated administrative 
staff. A well-planned interracial pro- 
gram called the Baltimore Community 
Study Program was conducted through 
the City Department of Education un- 
der the direction of Dr. Harry Bard, 
Curriculum Specialist. In this pro- 
gram, white and Negro teachers became 
acquainted with each other as well as 
the institutions of the city and the many 
groups which constitute our community. 
Among the high schools there were ex- 


changes of debating contests and other 


inter-cultural programs between white 
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and Negro schools. Negro boys had 
been admitted to Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute because there was no compara- 
ble technical course in Negro high 
schools. The Maryland State Teachers 
Association changed its constitution in 
1952 deleting the word “white” from 
the constitution, thus admitting Ne- 
groes to full membership. 

Higher Education—The University 
of Maryland was opened through litiga- 
tion, instituted by the NAACP. Johns 
Hopkins University, Loyola College 
and St. John’s College in Annapolis 
opened their schools to Negroes without 
pressure. 

In September 1952 Morgan State 
College announced that the school would 
accept any student who wished to en- 
roll, regardless of race. In May 1954, 
the Board of Trustees of Morgan State 
College reaffirmed the policy of the 
college with the following statement: 
“In compliance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Morgan State College will continue its 
policy of admitting any qualified stu- 
dents and of employing staff members 


without regard to race.” 


IMMEDIATE ReEaAcTION To THE DeciIsI1on 


IN THE CoUNTIES 


The above facts will indicate to the 
reader some of the steps taken toward 
desegregation in Baltimore city prior 
to the Supreme Court decision. When 
the decision was rendered on May 17. 
1954 things began to move very rapidly 
in both the city and the state. 

On June 19, 1954 the Negro educa- 
tional leaders of the State were called 
to a conference at Morgan State Col- 
lege. The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss ways in which Negro leader- 
ship could be utilized to help the State 
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through the transition period from a 
segregated to a desegregated society. 

The conference projected five sug- 
gestions in the form of assumptions 
which were designed to provide a broad 
basis of interracial cooperation. 

1. We assume the Board of Educa- 
tion of each county will adopt 
and announce a policy with re- 
spect to the integration of public 
schools. .. . 

We assume and believe that Ne- 
gro citizens will be called to 
committee work designed to lay 
plans for the integration of 
schools. . . . 

We assume that . . . specific plans 
will be made for preparing teach- 
ers and administrative personnel 
both white and Negro, for inte- 
grated schools ... 

We assume that there will be 
specific plans for preparing pu- 
pils, both Negro and white, for 
integrated schools. .. . 

We assume that each county will 
make specific plans to enlist the 
cooperation of parents, commu- 
nity leaders and community agen- 
cies, both Negro and white. .. . 

As will be revealed in later pages of 
this report, neither the State Board of 
Education nor County Boards have 
taken these suggestions and offer of 
services very seriously. 

It should be noted that in Maryland 
there are two school systems—the State 
System and the Baltimore City System. 
Within a few weeks after the Decision, 
the State Board of Education asked the 
Attorney General, Edward B. Rollins, 
to give a ruling for the guidance of 
the State Board of Education. The 
State’s Attorney ruled that, according 
to State laws, desegregation could not 
take place until the final decree of the 
court. This ruling has evidently set 
the pattern for a ‘wait and see’ atti- 
tude on the part of county schools. Sub- 
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sequent to the ruling of the State’s At- 
torney the State Board of Education 
issued the following statement: 

“The laws of Maryland specifically 
provide for segregation in the public 
schools and in the colleges. 
of this law requiring segregation, no 


In view 


program of integration can be put into 
effect until the decision of the Supreme 
Court becomes final or an effective date 
is set by the Supreme Court. The de- 
tailed problems in respect to implement. 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court 
will rest primarily upon the local 
Boards of Education. . . . The role of 
the State Board of Education is not 
to set the detailed pattern of opera- 
tion, but to take an official position that 
the decision will be implemented with 
fairness and justice to all and with due 
regard for the professional aspects of 
the program.” 

The State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion appointed a committee of superin- 
tendents to (1) work closely with the 
State Department of Education and the 
Attorney General’s office on the collee- 
tion and preparation of data to be used 
in the presentation of Maryland’s brief 
to the Supreme Court, (2) to draw up 
a broad statement of principles to be 
used by local Boards of Education as 
guiding principles for implementing the 
Supreme Court’s decision “that will be 
fair and equitable throughout the state 
and impair no individual rights.” 

The Superintendents’ Committee 
studied the geographic distribution of 
Negro students in the state and reiter- 
ated in the report the well-known fact 
that the density of Negro population 
varies from county to county. The re- 
port went on to prove the good will and 
intent of the State of Maryland to- 
ward all its citizens. According to the 
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report, the majority of the counties in- 
dicated that they favored a gradual 
transition period toward desegregation 
for the reason that confusion would be 
created by sudden change, lack of prep- 
aration for integration and varying per- 
centages of Negroes within counties. 
The committee stated the following: 


“For these reasons, the committee 
urges the Attorney General of Mary- 
land to argue for a gradual adjustment 
as the counties move from a segregated 
system to a system not based on color 


distinction.” 

An interesting observation was made 
by the Superintendents’ Committee on 
page 79 of the report—“The Supreme 
Court, in abolishing segregation in the 
public schools of this country, created 
a new right for a minority group. By 
the same action, it abrogated the right 
of a majority group.” The report goes 
on to argue that the right of white 
people to send their children to segre- 
gated schools has been continuous for 
nearly a century. Likewise, the report 
argues that if desegregation relieves 
psychological disturbances in Negrc 
children then integration will 
in white chil- 


cause 
emotional disturbances 
dren who have always lived in a segre- 
gated world. Dr. Dwight O. W. Holmes. 
the only Negro on the State Board of 
Education, disagreed with this point of 
view, and his disagreement was printed 
in the Baltimore Sun of November 14, 
1954. Dr. Holmes stated that the point 
of view of the Superintendents’ Com- 
mittee was ‘childish and ridiculous’ in 
stating that the Supreme Court decision 
had ‘abrogated a right’ belonging to 
white children and at the same time 
created a right for Negro youngsters. 
Dr. Holmes contended that no one 
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group in America has the ‘right’ to dis- 
criminate against another. 

The Superintendents’ Committee rec- 
ommended that the Supreme Court re- 
mand the cases involving segregation 
to the courts of the first instance on 
the plea that the court should not be- 
come involved in administration of pub- 
lic schools. Note here that the charge 
to the Superintendents’ Committee sug- 
gested that the Supreme Court decision 
should be implemented in such a way 
as to impair no individual rights, Negro 
or white. 

In the amicus curiae brief filed by 
Edward B. Rollins, Attorney General 
of Maryland, before the Supreme Court 
at the October term, 1953, Mr. Rollins 
presented the following arguments: (1) 
this court may and should, in the ex- 
ercise of its equity power, so frame 
its decree as to effect an effective grad- 
ual adjustment to be brought about 
from existing segregated systems of 
public education to systems not based 
on éolor distinction, (2) these cases 
should be remanded to the courts of 
first instance to frame decrees in ac- 
cordance with the general principles of 
law as stated by this court in its opin- 
ion and without specific directions as 
to methods and time of compliance 
which question should be determined by 
the courts of first instance in the light 
of local conditions as they may be found 
to exist. It is noted here that the 
brief filed by Attorney General Rollins 
followed very closely the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of Superintend- 
ents appointed by the State Board of 
Education. 

In the City. — An opposite picture 
was presented by the Baltimore school 
system. The Board of School Commis- 
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sioners requested a ruling by the City 
Solicitor. The City Solicitor handed 
down his ruling a few days after the 
negative ruling of State’s Attorney Rol- 
The ruling of the City Solicitor 
was to the effect that inasmuch as the 
Supreme Court had ruled that segrega- 
that the 
Board of School Commissioners had the 


lins. 


tion was unconstitutional, 
right, therefore, to desegregate schools 
in Baltimore city. The following is a 
quotation from the ruling of the City 
Solicitor Biddison which was released 
on June 1, 1954: 

“It is the opinion of this office that 
the Supreme Court, by its decision, has 
determined that segregation in educa- 
tion as provided by Article 32, Section 
22 in the Baltimore City Code is a 
deprivation of the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment and is consequently uncon- 
stitutional and invalid.” 

This represents a more liberal view 
than the ruling presented by the State’s 
Attorney. On June 3, 1954, two days 
after the ruling of the City Solicitor, 
the Board of School 


adopted unanimously the following res- 


Commissioners 


olution: 

“In view of the decision of the Su- 
Court 
schools and in view of the opinion given 
us by the Baltimore City Solicitor dated 


June 1, 1954, it is the opinion of this 


preme regarding public 


our 


board that our system should be con- 
formed to a non-segregated basis to be 
in effect by the opening of school in 
September of this year. In doing so, 
we should ask our staff to prepare ma- 
terial outlining the practical steps to 
be taken and this material should be 
presented at our next meeting.” 


On June 10, the Board of School 
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Superintendents presented to the Board 
of School Commissioners a statement of 
policies governing standards of admis- 
sion, pupil transfer, reaffirmation of 
districting policies and assignments, 
promotions and transfers of staff mem- 
bers. On July 14, Dr. John H. Fischer, 
Superintendent of Schools, met with the 
teachers of Baltimore and in a states- 
manlike address, affirmed the intent of 
the Board of School Commissioners to 
desegregate schools beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1954. Dr. Fischer advised that 
those who could not accept the decision 
of the Board of School Commissioners 
should tender their resignations. On 
September 7, 1954, the schools opened. 
There are approximately 143,690 pupils 
in the Baltimore schools. Negro stu- 
dents comprise about 38.9 per cent of 
this group, or 55,878 students. About 
1800 Negro youth entered otherwise all 
white schools, or about 3.09 per cent 
of the Negro student body. Everything 


went well for a period of approximately 


four weeks. During the month, a chap- 
ter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of White People was 
A white 
member of the Baltimore Federation of 
P. T. A.’s attended this meeting and 
reported that plans were discussed to 
the decision of the Board of 
School Commissioners. Two days after 
the Board of Education at Milford. 


Delaware reversed its decision a crowd 


formed in south Baltimore. 


upset 


of men and women picketed one of the 
schools in south Baltimore on Septem- 
ber 30. It is interesting to note here 
that at this school which was picketed 
on Thursday, September 30 there were 
only 

rolled. 


three 


twelve colored children en- 


The picketing continued for 
days—Thursday, 


Friday and 
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Monday. A number of cars with Dela- 
ware license plates were noted in the 
vicinity of picketing, leading to the 
inference that some of the Milford, Del- 
aware NAAWP had come over from 
Delaware to help start the ball rolling 
in Baltimore city. On Monday night, 
October 4, Police Commissioner Ober 
went on the air and announced that 
he was going to apply the law and ar- 
rest anyone found picketing the schools, 
beginning Tuesday morning, October 5. 
On Tuesday morning one man was ar- 
rested and fined $100. Picketing broke, 
children returned to school, and the 
Quick, 
positive action was thus quite effective. 


schools returned to normal. 
There has not been any indication of 
dissatisfaction with the situation since 
that time. It is to be noted here that 
picketing started in an industrial sec- 
tion of Baltimore where white persons 
of rather low economic levels live. Many 
of them are migrants from the South 
who were fearful of their own status, 
felt it necessary for them to feel bet- 
ter than somebody, and decided that 
the Negro school children would be the 
goats. The picketing spread to fifteen 
schools out of 180 and, as noted above, 
ceased Tuesday, October 5. 


Activity in the Counties.—It appears 
that in the counties, generally speaking, 
there is little open discussion of the 
question of desegregation. This is prob- 
ably due to the position of the Attorney 
General and the State Board of Educa- 
tion that nothing could be done until 
after the Supreme Court hands down 
its final decree. There is some evidence, 
according to reports, that discussion is 
going on behind closed doors among 
white people and some discussion with 


servants. But there has been no wide- 
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spread discussion between the races con- 
cerning the issue. In order to illustrate 
the testimony received from all parts 
of the state, some direct quotations 
from the questionnaires are given here- 
with: 
“No 
newspapers from civic groups radio 
or PTA:. The 
seems favorable.” 
“Everything very quiet.” 


unfavorable comments in 


general atmosphere 
“No comment has 
appeared.” 
“People talk about integration among 
members of their own race.” “Some 
letters appeared in local county papers 


No 


editorial comment.” “Two open letters 


expressing views by individuals. 


in county papers favored desegrega- 
No editorial comment.” “No in- 
tegrated meetings.” “Everybody has 


adopted a ‘wait and see’ attitude.” 


tion. 


“TI am of the opinion that local school 
officials are depending primarily upon 
proposals for action from the State De- 
partment.” “I’ve heard that white par- 
ents and civic groups held a meeting.” 
“County appears ready to go into ac- 
tion as soon as Supreme Court renders 
its edict.” ‘County paper has limited 
itself to citing facts.” 

The above comments appear to be 
typical of the situation among the coun- 
ties of Maryland. Apparently people 
are not holding community meetings to 
explore the issues involved, for educa- 
tional purposes or to get acquainted. 
When the State’s Attorney ruled that 
it would violate the law to desegregate 
and the State Board of 
Education accepted this verdict, that 


the schools 


was the signal to do nothing. The State 
Superintendent has stated the view that 
action must be on the local level. It 
appears that local leadership should 


realize that discussion groups and an 
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educational program centered around 
the factors involved in good human re- 
lations will pay large dividends when 
the schools are actually desegregated. 
This was true in Baltimore. It is also 
possible that some may feel that actual 
desegregation will be deferred so long 
that the present generation of parents 
and civic leaders will not have to face 
the issues involved. 

While the above refers to the general 
status in the Maryland counties, there 
are counties which have been more ac- 
tive than the general lot. Anne Arun- 
del County, in southern Maryland, was 
the birthplace of the so-called West 
River Proclamation. This proclamation 
called for the election of school boards 
and for a popular referendum on any 
desegregation program. The West River 
group, composed of PTA representa- 
tives from high and elementary schools, 
declared its intention of submitting a 
resolution against desegregation at the 
annual Congress of PTA’s held in Bal- 
timore in November, 1954. The reso- 
lution included (1) any action taken 

. should be based only upon due 
process of state law sanctioned by the 
people through referendum (2) to as- 
sure equal protection of the law to 
each race and to prevent development 
of an inferiority complex in any child 
(3) maximum of local control with the 
objective of . . . subordinating neither 
the majority to the minority nor the 
minority to the majority and (4) direct 
voice in selection of school officials and 
that these . . . retain the authority to 
establish equitable administrative poli- 
cies for selection of instructors and for 
admission to the various schools. 

After some behind-the-scenes discus- 
sion at the annual meeting of the Con- 


gress the resolution never came to the 
floor of the Congress. The State Con- 
gress of PTA’s had already gone on 
record supporting the State Board of 
Education in the matter of desegrega- 
tion. Hence, if the group of PTA’s in 
Anne Arundel County had persisted they 
would have been severed from the par- 
ent group. On the bright side, a group 
of about 50 white and Negro citizens of 
Annapolis has been holding regular 
meetings to discuss the implications and 
problems of desegregation. The group 
calls itself the Anne Arundel County 
Study Group on the Supreme Court de- 
cision. This is a hopeful sign because 
Anne Arundel County may be counted 
as one of the southern counties asso- 
ciated with Calvert, Charles, and St. 
Mary’s. 

The county which has made most 
progress is Montgomery on the Western 
Shore. Montgomery County is bordered 
on the south by Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Much positive ac- 
tion seems to be taking place where 
the county borders the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is highly possible that the 
action taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion of Washington, D. C. has had some 
influence on Montgomery County. It is 
reported that some of the PTA leaders 
are Washington schoolteachers. In Au- 
gust, 1954 the Montgomery County 
school superintendent appointed an in- 
tegration committee composed of nine- 
teen Negro and white laymen. Since 
October that committee has been study- 
ing the problem intensively along with 
another group of white and Negro teach- 
ers. These steps to educate both races 
are beginning to pay dividends by way 
of positive action on the part of the 
people. The School Board appeared 
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hesitant to act because of the position 
of the State Board of Education. On 
January 24, the Rockville County Coun- 
cil of PTA’s, a mixed group, passed a 
resolution calling for integration of 
county schools. The resolution called 
for the acceptance of the Supreme 
Court ruling on schools and a develop- 
ment of a sound plan for integration. 
The people seem to be far ahead of the 
school authorities. It is reported, how- 
ever, that PTA groups in the rural 
northern part of the county are opposed 
to desegregation. On March 15 the 
PTA Council challenged the lethargy of 
the County Board of Education. A news 
item in the Sun Papers of March 24 
stated that on March 28 the Board 
announced that schools will be deseg- 
regated in September unless there is 
some “legal barrier” to such action. 
This will be the first county to take 
such action. 
Wuat or THE Future? 

In Baltimore City, the Negro child 
has been given the right to attend the 
school of his choice. This is a funda- 
mental right and in some measure pro- 
vides for conditions in which integra- 
tion can grow and flourish. 

In Baltimore and in the counties it 
will be a long time and many years 
of human relations education before the 
schools are 
than 200 white children are attending 
formerly Negro schools in Baltimore 


really integrated. Less 


and a large percentage of these were 
transferred from one overcrowded white 
school. On the teacher level there are 
about four Negro teachers in all-white 
schools and two white teachers assigned 
to all-Negro schools. This number will 
increase as time goes on because the 
eligibility lists of teachers are now 


merged and in the future a teacher will 
be assigned in accordance with his 
standing on the list. There are about 
180 schools and 28 of these are dis- 
tricted because of overcrowded condi- 
tions. Under the present plan, a child 
may go to any school in the city with 
few exceptions. 

There is evidence that in neighbor- 
hoods which had a considerable number 
of Negro children in schools the whites 
are moving out. One school which had 
approximately 40 per cent colored and 
60 per cent white in September, 1954 
has 60 per cent colored and 40 per 
cent white in April, 1955. In a mat- 
ter of time the school will probably 
be all Negro. 

In Baltimore many of the large stores 
have modified their segregation policies 
since the Supreme Court decision. One 
chain hotel opened its rooms to Negro 
guests, but was forced to abandon the 
practice by the Baltimore Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 

The YMCA has opened its cafeteria 
and schools branch to Negroes but con- 
tinues to maintain segregation in mem- 
bership, rooms and use of facilities. The 
YWCA has announced a policy of de- 


segregation in membership activities and 


use of facilities. The policy is being 
slowly implemented. The Girl Scouts 
are now becoming desegregated in ac- 
tivities, camping, and swimming. The 
Baltimore Housing Authority has begun 
to implement its announced policy of 
desegregation in housing units. 
Parochial and private schools have 
opened their doors in Baltimore. One 
Quaker institution named the Friends 
School announced through the newspa- 
pers that only kindergarten children 
would be admitted the first year. Next 
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year another kindergarten class will be 
admitted. This is gradualism in _ its 
broadest sense. Apparently twelve 
years will elapse before this school is 
desegregated on all levels. 

In the Counties.—In the vast major- 
ity of Maryland counties there is little 
evidence of movement toward desegre- 
gation. Apparently the position taken 
by the State Board of Education seems 
to have barred any positive action on 
the part of local authorities and has 
resulted in a say-nothing, do-nothing 
pattern. The statement of the Board 
indicated that it will work out the prob- 
lem, seemingly and in good order, in a 
way to insure that the rights and privi- 
leges of no individual are impaired by 
arbitrary or capricious methods. A per- 
tinent quote from the statement issued 
by the State Board of Education is 
given herewith: 

“The laws of Maryland specifically 


provide for segregation in the public 
schools and in the teachers colleges. 


In view of this law requiring segre- 
gation, no program of integration can 
be put into effect until the decision 
of the Supreme Court becomes final 
and an effective date is set by the 
Supreme Court.” 
However, there may be some positive 
elements in the total picture. We would 
have liked to see the county schools 
take a forthright stand as was true of 
Baltimore. However, they did not. The 
absence of any stated policy may have 
reduced violent protests because there 
has been nothing to protest. Likewise, 
if there had been strong anti-desegrega- 
tion in the counties perhaps there 
would have occurred more negative ac- 
tion in the State Legislature which met 
from January 1 to April 4, 1955. 


The Maryland Petition Committee, 
an affiliate of the National Association 
for the Advancement of White People, 
did circulate a petition throughout the 
state to establish a system of private 
schools and provide remission of the 
public school tax for persons who sup- 
port such private schools, with little 
result. On January 25, 1955 copies of 
two segregation proposals were distrib- 
uted at the State Legislature by the 
Maryland Petition Committee. The 
proposals were (1) continue race segre- 
gation by setting up a system of pri- 
vate schools and (2) repeal Maryland's 
Compulsory School Law. However, at 
the time, not one legislator came for- 
ward to sponsor a bill and the State 
Superintendent immediately issued a 
statement that the State Department of 
Education would oppose passage of such 
legislation. A deterrent effect on such 
action by the legislature was the elec- 
tion of two Negro representatives to 
the House of Representatives and one 
Negro senator, for the first time in the 
history of the state. However, on 
March 21 House Bills 695 and 696 were 
introduced (by request) by William L. 
Hodges and Henry T. Baynes, repre- 
sentatives of the Sixth Baltimore Dis- 
trict. This is the same district in which 
picketing started. The bills were de- 
signed to (1) exempt white or Negro 
children from attending any elementary 
or high school which has enrolled pu- 
pils of the opposite race or has on 
its faculty an instructor of the oppo- 
site race, (2) to provide aid toward 
tuition and books of students attending 
private schools. Mr. Hodges stated that 


he put his name on the bills only be- 


cause the Maryland Petition Committee 
could find no one else to introduce 
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them. The Negro Senator introduced 
a bill to outlaw discrimination in Mary- 
land. At a hearing on this bill, a 
mixed group of approximately 250 per- 
sons representing Catholic and Protest- 
ant clergymen, the CIO, the Urban 
League, the NAACP, and many other 
organizations presented the case for 
civil rights at a very orderly meeting. 
Only two persons spoke against the 
bill. These persons represented a pri- 
vate bathing beach and the Hotel As- 
sociation of Baltimore. On March 23, 
1955 Senator Cole’s bill was favorably 
reported out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. On March 24, the whole 
Senate in a vote pigeonholed the bill 
by referring it back to the Committee 
for further study. 

On March 14, 1955 the Fourth 
United States Circuit Court, sitting at 
Richmond, Virginia, reversed a Balti- 
more Federal District Court decision 
upholding segregation in state and city 
beaches and bathing facilities. It is 
interesting to note here that the Balti- 
more judge whose decision was reversed 
was Judge Roszel Thompson, former 
president of the Baltimore Board of 
School Commissioners. On the circuit 
bench in Richmond, one of the three 
judges was Judge Morris A. Soper, 
who was chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Morgan State College for 
thirty years. 


The Federal government has held 
that all schools on federal posts must 
be desegregated. On March 16 the 
Anne Arundel County Board of Edu- 
of Southern Maryland 
nounced that it would continue to oper- 
ate an elementary school at Fort Meade 


The Board 


cation an- 


on a segregated basis. 


stated it was following a policy already 
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enunciated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation to continue operating schools on 
a segregated basis until the Supreme 
Court issued its final decree. 

Negro children constitute 50.24 per 
cent of the school population in Calvert 
County and 44.86 per cent in Charles 
County. Both these counties are highly 
agricultural and border on Virginia. 
From Charles County there comes a 
report that the county has already 
planned to re-route busses so that no 
bus bearing Negro children will pass 
a white school and vice-versa. Also 
school buildings are being planned to 
be located squarely in Negro or white 
communities. From Frederick County 
there comes a report that in September 
there was an attempt to ride Negro 
children and white children in the same 
bus. The white parents protested to 
the school board and the practice was 
discontinued. Now the Negro children 
take one and one-half hours longer per 
day getting to and from school. 


The pattern is set in Baltimore. It is 
believed that desegregation will proceed 
at a smooth pace in the years ahead. 
In the agricultural county areas there 
are very few signs of movement. We 
are forced to wait and see what will 
transpire when the Supreme Court 


hands down its final decree. 


PostscriPT 


When on May 31, 1955, the Supreme 
Court ordered “a prompt and reasonable 
start toward ending separate schools,” 
there was considerable feeling of relief 
among school authorities in Maryland. 
There had been some fear that the Su- 
preme Court would order immediate 
compliance. The final decree of the 


Court conformed in some detail with 
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the brief filed by State’s Attorney Rol- 
lins as mentioned earlier in this paper. 
Since newspapers have considerable in- 
fluence in developing and crystallizing 
public opinion, it should be mentioned 
that newspaper editorials have been on 
a high plane with a considerable meas- 
ure of approval. On June 6, 1955 an 
editorial in the Baltimore Sun stated 
“The Supreme Court did the wise thing 
in placing responsibility for enforcing 
the decision upon the school authori- 
ties. 

The county school system went into 


immediate action following the decree. 
On June 2 the State Superintendent of 
Schools, Thomas G. Pullen, called a 
meeting of all county superintendents 
to exchange ideas about common prob- 
lems and to raise procedural questions. 
Dr. Pullen told the superintendents that 
the Supreme Court decree “nullified” 
the State segregation laws. Following 
the meeting called by State Superin- 
tendent Pullen, reports began to come 
in of positive action in many countic 

In Calvert County, Southern Maryland, 
there are more Negroes than whites in 
the public schools. Calvert County can, 
therefore, be called Maryland’s ‘Deep 
South’. However, Calvert has taken a 
statesman-like approach to the problem. 
It has set up a Citizens’ Committee, 
whites and Negroes, and has announced 
that the law will be upheld in that 
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county. On the Eastern Shore, Talbot, 
Queen Anne’s and Somerset have an- 
nounced the formation of citizen groups, 
On the Western Shore, Prince George’s, 
St. Mary’s and Anne Arundel have set 
up Citizens’ Committees. Montgomery 


County, on the Western Shore near 
Washington, D. C., will become the first 
county in the State to end segregated 
schools. Montgomery County set up a 
citizen group last year to study the 
problems involved. The announcement 
has been made that schools will be in- 
tegrated in September. Montgomery 
County further set a pattern for the 
State through the following announce- 
ment—‘‘The integration of Board of 
Education employees shall be accom- 
plished at the same time as integration 
of pupils.” 

Governor Theodore R. McKeldin on 
several occasions has urged conform- 
ance with the Supreme Court decree 
with all “patience, but no deliberate de- 
laying action.” State’s Attorney Sybert 
stated that he “foresees court suits in 
some counties to determine whether the 
counties are earnestly carrying out the 
higher Court’s mandate.” 

In summary, the situation in Mary- 
land appears encouraging since the Su- 
preme Court’s decree. There is no rush 
to integrate schools, but actions taken 
seem to reflect determination to abide 
by the mandate of the Supreme Court. 





CHAPTER X 


DESEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MISSISSIPPI 


W. A, Benver 
Director of Public Relations, Tougaloo College 


The Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, found the Mississippi Leg- 
islature in an extra session called by 
the governor of the state. This body 
had been in session for some time, 
working strenuously to devise a sys- 
tem of taxation whereby salaries and 
facilities for Negro and white schools 
could be equalized and kept separate. 
While the legislative mills were grind- 
ing slowly, the Supreme Court of the 
nation made its momentous decision 
against segregated public schools. The 
effect of the epochal decision upon 
the Mississippi Legislature and the 
entire state was indescribable. The 
“walls of Jericho” had come tumbling 
down suddenly and the resounding 
crash reached the ears of everybody 
everywhere. A period of painful si- 
lence followed for a time, only to be 
broken by the clarion voice of Mis- 
sissippi’s senior senator at Washing- 
ton: “We will not obey nor abide by 
the decision of the Court.” 

The statement seemed a signal for 
the local papers to begin releasing 
pent-up energy on the Supreme Court’s 
far-reaching edict, and at the same 
time, display pardonable pride in the 
fact that a few senators and some 


of the populace requested copies of 
the speech that defied the decision 
handed down by the high Court. The 
Jackson Daily News, running true to 


the Court’s decision 


purely political and then proceeded 


form, termed 


to picture dire consequences resulting 
from mixing the races in public 
schools. Its vision of the flow of blood 
as an inevitable sequence of integra- 
tion in schools was repeated in a 
speech before a session of the Editors 
and Publishers Convention and the 
charge of foreseen carnage would be 
properly placed on the marble steps 
of the Supreme Court building in the 
nation’s capital. Disapproval of the 
Court’s findings were widespread over 
the state of Mississippi, a thing gen- 
erally expected. However, a different 
note was sounded by the Delta Demo- 
crat Times. In the issue of that paper 
dated May 18, 1954, editor Hodding 
Carter of Greenville, Mississippi, writ- 
ing under the caption, “The Court’s 
Decision,” had this to say in the first 
paragraph: 
decision that segregated schools are 
unconstitutional was to be expected 
by almost everyone who has followed 
the historical struggle between defend- 
ers and opponents of racially sepa- 
rated school systems. More significant 


“The Supreme Court’s 


than surprising, too, was the unani- 
mous nature of the decision. The Jus- 
tices who made it are men from every 
section of the nation, men of various 
social backgrounds and beliefs and po- 
litical outlook. That they should be 
so united in this case can be inter- 
preted only as meaning that they were 
completely convinced that morality 
and democratic tradition were on their 
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side.” Major Carter was so complete- 
ly out of step with our Mississippi 
way of life the legislature took it 
upon itself to administer a stinging 
rebuke. His reply was even more 
stinging. 

Meanwhile, the law-makers went 
forward with renewed effort to meet 
the challenge of the Court. A bill was 
enacted creating a “Legal Education 
Advisory Committee” whose duty was 
to devise a way or ways to “circum- 
vent” the school desegregation decision 
which proves disturbing to the way 
of life in Mississippi. In quick order 
the Legislative Branch of the State 
Government reached over into the Ju- 
dicial Branch and clothed the Chief 
Justice of the State Supreme Court 
with all necessary authority to lead 
a Committee of twenty-five men on 
an eventful fact-finding mission to 
make discovery of methods of evading 
the “injustice” the Highest Court in 
the land had inflicted upon the sover- 
eign state of Mississippi. With re- 
ligious diligence the Committee went 
about its work. It struck upon the 
bright idea of contacting “The Negro 
leaders” and securing their co-opera- 
tion in the venture of such vital im- 
portance to the state of Mississippi. 
The “leaders” were contacted and the 
news “got out.” Many leaders of Ne- 
gro organizations and others were in- 
vited, among them, the State President 
of The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Dr. 
E. J. Stringer and Dr. T. R. M. How- 
ard of The Delta Council of Negro 
Leadership. The latter two were instru- 
mental in projecting some mighty de- 
tailed plans to meet the Committee, the 
governor, et al. Three meetings were 
held in different Jackson churches, the 


last of which held lengthily the night 
before the scheduled “big get-to-geth- 
er!” The hour arrived, so did the one 
hundred “Negro leaders” and the Gov- 
ernor and most of the state officials, 
together with representatives from the 
Associated Press and many of the 
weekly papers. The State NAACP’s 
previously announced stand was to the 
effect that the highest Court of the 
land had spoken and the principles of 
this organization were seen, known 
and read by all men, and therefore 
nothing more need be said. When the 
redoubtable Dr. T. R. M. Howard 
spoke his piece there was an aware- 
ness distinctly known and felt that 
all hopes of “going along wiith cir- 
cumvention” were out of the window 
“forever and a day” insofar as Negro 
leadership was concerned. The au- 
thorities of the state government 
learned very definitely that day that 
“there will never again be another 
sell-out as at the 1890 Constitutional 
Convention” (statement from Dr. 
Howard in one of the pre-sessions). 
Following the news of this meeting 
between the state authorities and Ne- 
gro leaders, the following poem by a 
young Negro appeared: 


Uncte Tom Is Dyine 


Uncle Tom is old an’ feeble 

But I’ve always been afraid 

That I’d never live to see the day 
The papers write “Ol’ Tom is dead.” 
But the word from Mississippi 
Brought a sparkle to my eye, 

In the hope that I’ll be watchin’ 
When they bring his body by. 


Seems like white folks called a meet- 
in 

To discuss them Jim-Crow schools, 

An’ they asked a group of Negroes 

(Who they thought were perfect 
fools) 
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To attend and let the world know 

That the colored folks down there 

Thought that Jim-Crow in the school 

Rooms was agreeable an’ fair, 

But them Negroes had a meetin’ 

Of their own a week before 

An’ the white folks got a bombshell 

When their spokesman took the floor 

Said “Us Negroes got together 

An’ we ‘greed among ourselves 

That there ain’t no room for Jim- 
Crow 

On our modern school room shelves.” 


An’ the governor turned purple, 
(There was murder in his eyes) 
An’ the Board of Education 
Nearly fainted with surprise. 
Now they’re strictly in the middle 
If they tamper with the schools 
Since they found that Uncle ain’t the 
same 

Old trustin’ willin’ fool. 

Charles H. Loeb 


The third extra session of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature enacted a law to 
abolish the state’s public school system, 
rather than comply with the United 
States Supreme Court decision against 
segregated schools. 

The measure had to be submitted 
to the voters of the state. It passed 
with a rather strong minority against 
passage of the drastic law. In this 
same legislative session, the right of suf- 
frage was greatly modified, making 
registration and voting more difficult. 
The reason is so apparent, that the 
new law will, undoubtedly, be taken, 
ultimately before the same Tribunal 
that ruled against segregation in pub- 
lie schools. 

Although 


the governor and The 
Legal Advisory Committee on “cir- 


cumvention ‘by agreement’,” were 
soundly defeated by the Negro lead- 
ers, the effort to circumvent still goes 


on in some other areas, for instance, 
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the Negro teachers. Many and varied 
are the reports of abortive efforts at 
conditioning these teachers for the 
status quo, so fearful are certain ones 
in respect to integration of schools 
which has been decreed by the Su- 
preme Court of the land. According 
to the best information obtainable, 
these activities are quite in evidence 
in the rural and smaller towns but 
take on quite different aspects in the 
more developed regions, yet with the 
same objectives in view. Very fortu- 
nate is it that the Negro Teachers 
Association has a set of capable offi- 
cers who “have an understanding of 
their Task and their Times and know 
what to do.” This is especially true 
of the organization’s efficient and 
courageous Executive Secretary who 
calls “a spade a spade.” 

Ominous is the fact that each of 
the five candidates for governor of 
the state at the August 2, primary, 
has fashioned his campaign around the 
question of continued segregation in 
the public schools. Very significant is 
the fact that one of them, a former 
governor, has come out with the dis- 
covery of a brand new weapon to pre- 
vent integration— that the state has 
police power to prevent Negro children 
from attending school with white chil- 
dren. The weapon of force is one too 
frequently relied on and used in the 
“Magnolia State’ to accomplish its 
ends. For instance, before the gover- 
norship campaign got under way this 
year, the Citizens Councils were born 
in unfortunate minds whose purpose 
was to whip Negroes in lines desired 
by invoking economic sanctions against 
them in accustomed pursuits for liveli- 
hood. The organization’s mission is 
said to be twofold: (1) to perpetu- 
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ate segregation in the schools by clos- 
ing channels heretofore open for 
economic help, and (2) to keep Ne- 
groes from registering and _ voting. 
One phase of activity not herein in- 
cluded, is already under scrutiny by 
proper authorities in connection with 
an incident. We simply add that the 
united action taken by Negroes and 
other friends about the state and na- 
tion is too vivid in the memory of 
everyone to warrant detailed mention 
here. However, the stern fact is, that 
to date, not, all the plans of the “Citi- 
zens Councils” have run true to in- 
tent and purpose and our prayer is 
that they will not. 

Mention is made of all these varied 
activities to show how determined and 
wide-spread are some efforts to pre- 
vent, directly or indirectly, the effect- 
ive operation of the far-reaching de- 
cision of the world’s greatest tribunal, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America. So aptly has a 
friend and co-worker expressed the ul- 
timate outcome of the decision, we have 
his permission to state verbatim most 
of his article in the faculty edition of 
the college paper. Under the caption: 
“Mississippi's Challenge to Tougaloo 


College,” we quote: 


(1) We are the only fully ac- 
credited liberal arts college 
for Negroes in the state 
which can freely interpret the 
educational issues to the Ne- 
gro and white community. 
We are free of political par- 
tisanship. We can therefore 


“The decision of the Supreme Court of 
May 17, 1954, demanded again a redefinition 
of Tougaloo’s place in the Mississippi edu- 
cational scene. We are recognizing that a 
new educational era has begun. What is 
the nature of this new place which Touga- 
loo has to assume in Mississippi’s educa- 
tional scene? 


freely state that, with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, 
segregation by law is prac- 
tically out-ruled in our state, 
We can frankly tell our 
students that Mississippi 
state institutions of higher 
learning are by law open to 
them and that soon they will 
be called upon to teach side 
by side with white teachers in 
Mississippi's schools. 

We can interpret correctly 
all legal measures which our 
state government has taken to 
circumvent the decision of the 
Supreme Court and to re- 
strict the franchise of the 
Negro citizen. We can freely 
investigate previous decisions 
of the United States Supreme 
Court and can show that none 
of these new Mississippi laws 
will stand the test of the 
highest tribunal of the nation. 


We can adjust our program 
for proper preparation of our 
students to enter well pre- 
pared into the new openings 
which the decision of the Su- 
preme Court will provide in 
a short time to come. 
In the light of the new educational 
development, Tougaloo has ceased to 
be a Negro college and is now sim- 
ply an institution of higher learning 
for qualified students who are seek- 
ing a first-class liberal arts education 
whatever their creed, color, or race 
may be. We are recognizing that in 
a short time, not only the state in- 
stitutions of higher learning will ad- 
mit Negro students, but that also 
the church affiliated institutions of 
higher learning will open their doors 
to any student whether white or col- 
ored when he is qualified for admis- 
sion. Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College certainly will follow suit and 
white and Negro students will soon 
live and study together in one of the 
finest college communities of our 
state. 
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That is a challenge which Missis- 
sippi offers to our college. It is a 
true challenge because legal and ex- 
tra-legal obstacles are put in our 
way to hinder the translating into 
educational reality the legal com- 
mand of the United States Supreme 
Court. These obstacles serve as mo- 
tivation to improve consistently our 
program. We know too well that the 
highest qualifications will have to be 
met to enter Mississippi's graduate 
schools. 


We may also say humorously that 
the new constitutional requirements 
for voting registration demands a 
graduate course in political science 
and government in order to ‘pass the 
test of competency in Mississippi 
constitutional law. We know such re- 
quirements violate the fifteenth 
amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution. But we accept this chal- 
lenge of our Mississippi legislature 
and train our students in govern- 
ment and constitutional law so that 


many of them will know the func- 
tion and processes of government 
better than many Mississippi legisla- 
tors. 


We know that our Mississippi gov- 
ernment considers it impossible for 
Negro and white students to mingle 
in our public schools, colleges, and 
universities. We accept this chal- 
lenge again by developing in our 
Social Science Division a series of 
seminars covering all areas of the 
Social Sciences. Negro and white 
students of our state are attending 
the sessions with great profit and 
solve the integration problem under 
Tougaloo Southern Christian Col- 
lege leadership as a vivid rebuke of 
the absurd assumption that the inte- 
grated education does not work. 


Under the initiative of the Social 
Science Division, intercollegiate fac- 
ulty seminars will be established in 
the near future to provide another 
proof that integration will be suc- 
cessfully carried out on the faculty 


level just as well as on the student 
level. 

Summarizing the discussion, it 
may be stated that Tougaloo South- 
ern Christian College assumes the 
role of leadership in educational in- 
tegration in our state. We may, 
however, add, that this role has 
fallen upon us as a result of our 
tradition to take the lead in adjust- 
ment to the new. No other alterna- 
tive was open to us. We may say 
that Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College enters now as the first 
among equals in the front of Missis- 
sippi’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. We cannot escape this destiny, 
we have to accept it as Mississippi's 
challenge to our college. To fulfill 
this destiny our academic require- 
ments need to be stiff. We have ar- 
rived at the point where the teach- 
ing capacities of our first class fac- 
ulty need to be increasingly trans- 
lated into student performance. Our 
students meet this new demand with 
enthusiasm, and every support and 
help is given to them to achieve 
our high educational goal. 

The Social Science Division con- 
siders as its specific task the inter- 
pretation of the new role of educa- 
tional leadership of Tougaloo South- 
ern Christian College to the stu- 
dents, to our alumni, and to the 
Negro and white community at 
large. 

In conclusion, let me call atten- 
tion to the words of Governor White 
in his proclamation to the joint ses- 
sion of the two houses of the legis- 
lature of September 7, 1954, when 
he complained about the refusal of 
the Negro leaders to accept volun- 
tary segregation. 

“We have explored every possible 
solution. We have expended consid- 
erable time and effort to learn the 
true attitude of the Negro leader- 
ship of the State, in the hope that 
they would appreciate the sacrifices 
that have been made to equalize 
their opportunities without integrat- 
ing the races. In this effort, as you 
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know, we were most positively and 
unexpectedly disappointed. These 
leaders not only repudiated what 
had been told us in private confer- 
ence but demanded things that even 
the Supreme Court decision had not 
pretended to try to give them. It 
remains only for me to say that no 
hope for solution can now be predi- 
cated upon the cooperation of these 
men. We can go forward, however, 
with the clear conscience of know- 
ing that we gave them the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate for the best in- 
terest of all, including themselves, 
and they spurned the offer. Upon 
them, not us, must rest full respon- 
sibility for rejection.” 

So be it! The governor was right: 
upen us rests the full responsibility 
for rejecting accommodation to the 
traditional pattern of segregation 
and humiliation. Tougaloo South- 
ern Christian College has accepted 
the challenge.” 

Ernst Borinski, 
Head, Department of Social Science, 
Tougaloo College 


A dozen years after establishment 
of the Supreme Court, the post of 
Chief Justice was given to a great 
jurist by the name of John Marshall. 
It is said of him that he filled the 
position with firmness and dignity for 
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a period of thirty-four years. Under 
him, the Court rendered the epoch- 
making decision that the Constitution 
gives to the Federal Government, “not 
only expressed but implied powers to 
be used in carrying its authority into 
practical operation.” Said Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, “Let the end be legiti- 
mate, let it be within the scope of 
the Constitution, and all means which 
are appropriate, which 
adapted to the end, which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are con- 
(excerpt from Harvard 


are plainly 


stitutional.” 
Classic. ) 

More than a century and a quarter 
later, Chief Justice Warren said in 
another epoch-making decision, “There 
is no place in the Constitution for sep- 
arate but equal.” In view of these 
far reaching decisions handed down by 
the highest court of the land, it is 
not clear how any state can refuse to 
desegregate its schools, nor any United 
States senator can rightly say, “We 
will neither abide by, nor obey” the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the nation, which declared segre- 
gated schools unconstitutional. 





CHAPTER XI 


PRESENT STATUS OF INTEGRATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF MISSOURI 


Grorce D. Brantley 
Principal, Sumner High School, Saint Louis 


INTRODUCTION 


Geographically, Missouri lies almost 
at the hub of our country—East to 
West and North to South. Frequently 
it has been referred to as being neither 
North nor South, for customs and tra- 
ditions of have permeated the 
thinking of its citizenry. For other 
purposes, the Mississippi River which 
skirts its Eastern border, has served as 
the dividing line between East and 
West. Patterns in the state have been 
influenced, in part, by the mores and 
traditions found in the bordering states 
— Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and 


each 


Kentucky, 
Oklahoma. 

Missouri had national attention fo- 
cused on it when admission to the 
Union was sought. It had been claimed 
that the North won most of the Louisi- 
ant Territory, and only Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana could become 
slave-holding states. In 1820 the Mis- 
souri Compromise gave legislative ap- 
proval to its admission as a slave-hold- 
ing state. It resulted in the establish- 
ment of the historical line beyond which 
slavery would not be tolerated, namely, 
36 degrees and 30 minutes north lati- 
tude. 

Missouri has been the location of de- 
cisions through the years which have in- 
volved local and state courts, and the 
Supreme Court. More significant among 
these have been: 

1. Dred Scott Decision in 1857 in- 


volving a Missouri Supreme 
Court decision declaring Scott 
had become free by reason of his 
residence in free territory and a 
reversal by the United States 
Supreme Court declaring slaves 
chattels. 
Lloyd Gaines case, was filed in 
1936 in Boone County to compel 
admission to University of Mis- 
souri School of Law. Missouri 
Supreme Court ruled in 1937 that 
the availability of scholarships 
for Negroes to attend non-segre- 
gated schools in other states was 
sufficient. The United States Su- 
preme Court ruled in 1938 that 
Equal Facilities must be provided 
within state boundaries. The Mis- 
souri Supreme Court in 1939 ac- 
cepted the decision of the United 
States high tribunal and ordered 
the University of Missouri to 
comply by admitting Lloyd 
Gaines. This case was signed for 
the plaintiff by Sidney R. Red- 
mond as chief counsel. 
While the Gaines Case held na- 
tional significance in the abolition 
of segregation for higher educa- 
tion, because of racial identity, 
the mandate of the Court was 
not carried out because of the 
disappearance of the plaintiff. 
Thus Missouri failed to claim a 
“first” in actually admitting a 
Negro to a professional school. 
St. Louis has had through the years, 
liberal-minded citizens whose sympathy 
was given willingly to assist minority 
groups and the less fortunate. This was 


‘State of Missouri ex rel. vs. Canada, 305 
U. S. Report, 337. 
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not untrue years ago, for in 1865 public 
opinion had been moulded to revoke 
the infamous law of 1847 which pro- 
hibited the education of Negroes. It 
was the beginning of a new era in 
1865 when an organized attempt was 
initiated to provide free education for 
Negroes. In 1866 the St. Louis Board 
of Education gave its first support to 
the meager efforts, then existing, for the 
education of Negroes. 

From 1866 to 1877 the teachers in 
the earlier St. Louis schools for the 
education of Negroes were white. How- 
ever, in 1877 the first Negro teachers 
accepted the invitation of the St. Louis 
Board of Education and leading citi- 
zens to leave the East and North, to 
teach. While 1877 officially marks the 
date of entrance of Negro teachers for 
Negro youth, it was necessary to con- 
tinue the assignment of white teachers 
to Negro schools in certain subjects. 
This was a practice at the Sumner High 
School until as late as 1925. Sumner 
High School is the oldest public high 
school in the nation established for the 
education of Negroes. 

Whatever progress has been attained 
in Missouri in the existence of demo- 
cratic principles and the employment of 
civil rights, as assured under our na- 
tional constitution has been achieved 
through the vigilance of minority 
groups, the sympathetic support of lib- 
eral-thinking citizens and the decisions 
of the courts. 


Srrateacic Import or Hovusina 


The evils of segregation may be per- 
petuated without violation of any laws 
so long as housing is confined within 
specific areas. In the larger urban areas 
of Missouri, restrictive covenants al- 


lowed for the limitation of adequate 
housing. This condition has served to 
create congested slum areas with con- 
comitant results conditioning schools, 
thereby resulting in over-crowding and 
lower standards. The condition led to 
exploitation of those forced to live 
within certain areas through higher 
rent, higher cost of property and higher 
interest rates. In the smaller urban 
centers, there was less tendency to re- 
strict minorities. 

Realizing that the housing problem 
was the contributing factor to the de- 
velopment of ghettos, Negroes began to 
seek relief through organized groups 
such as the Urban League, NAACP, 
Civil Liberties Union, churches and the 
courts. It was alleged that the real 
estate interests connived with banks and 
financial institutions to refuse Negroes 
assistance in the purchase of property. 
Any fair-minded citizen who deviated 
from this practice incurred the ill-will 
of his fellow-citizens. 

The United States Supreme Court 
decision of May, 1948 * decreed that the 
courts could not enforce restrictive cov- 
enants, and this was almost as significant 
as the Emancipation Proclamation. Ne- 
groes in Missouri have since, when de- 
sired, been able to purchase property 
anywhere. While there has been a gen- 
eral exodus from areas once occupied 
by Negro families thereby creating, in 
a measure, a continuation of an unlaw- 
ful segregated area, its import has been 
significant in establishing in some citi- 
zens a feeling of believing in our De- 
mocracy, and in others a realization 
that there is no difference between 
human beings, based on race alone. 





*Shelley vs. Kraemer, 339 U. S. Report 1, 
May 3, 1948, 
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St. Louis, Kansas City and other 
centers can be justly proud of the tre- 
mendous growth in the area of housing. 
Contrary to the allegation that prop- 
erty values would be depreciated, the 
records show an increase in such values. 

Since May 17, 1954 the Supreme 
Court decision declaring segregation in 
public schools unlawful, there has been 
a significant exodus of some citizens 
from the city to suburban areas. This 
has accounted for a marked shift in 
population with large areas changing 
racial complexion. Where the exodus 
has been overtaken, there have been no 
incidents. This exodus continues to 
make available to Negroes, desirable 
homes. There is a corresponding in- 
crease in the standard of living. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The Urban League has made the 
greatest contribution to improvement 
in the employment of Negroes in Mis- 
souri. The influence of other agencies 
and organizations in changing attitudes 
has been significant. Missouri, as many 
other states, has seen a shifting popula- 
tion bring in many unskilled workers. 
Those ambitious have received training 
through an excellent adult education 
program and, in some instances, through 
apprenticeship training. Other Ne- 
groes have received training in states 
where the opportunity was denied in 
Missouri. 


Negroes have shown a gradual and 
distinct improvement in employment op- 
portunities. They have for years held 
important and lucrative jobs in the 
steel mills and were skilled mechanics 
at the St. Louis Pullman shops. They 
have been denied job opportunities as 
skilled mechanics in the building in- 
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dustry because of the vicious circle of 
“no union status, no job.” 

Benefits have resulted through union 
membership on the apprentice plan, 
separate unions, branch unions, and full 
union membership. Criticisms have 
been made that many Negroes enjoying 
full union membership have neglected 
to participate actively. 

The most outstanding gains in em- 
ployment in St. Louis would include: 


1. Universal Match Corporation: 
Negroes employed in profes- 
sional jobs, including drafts- 
men, engineers, artists, chem- 
ists and as production workers. 

2. Public Service Company 

Employment as bus and trol- 
ley operators and workers in the 
shops. The Public Service 
Company raised its educational 
qualifications from eighth grade 
to high school graduate because 
of the high educational stand 
ards of Negro applicants, 

8. Union Electric Company 

Employment of a Negro En- 
gineer, meter readers and office: 
workers. 

4. McDonald Aircraft Company 

Use of Negroes in produc 
tion, engineers and statisticians. 

5. General Cable Corporation 

Engineers, production and 
office workers. 

6. Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Eliminated a segregated office 
and integrated all Negro em- 
ployees in several local offices. 

7. Mallinckrodt Chemical Company 

Negroes have been upgraded 
as production workers. 

8. International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District 9, A. F. of L. 
opened all locals to Negroes. 

9. Teamsters Local 688 

Largest union in Missouri has 
Negroes on staff and integrated 
in industrial plants. 
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10. International Shoe Company 
Considering use of Negroes 
in office and professional jobs. 
11. Many businesses, industries, 
firms and religious, city, state. 
federal and welfare organiza- 
tions have employed Negroes in 
office and professional jobs. 


In Oruer AREAS 


Tradition and local thinking have 
been the deciding factors rather than 
legal decisions in establishing policies 
in many areas in Missouri. There have 
been no legal decrees directing that seg- 
regation be practiced in hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, eating establishments, rec- 
reational centers such as bowling places 
or skating rinks, cinemas or the legiti- 
mate theater—yet Missouri allowed its 
Southern pattern of thinking to decide 
the policy which, invariably, was that 
of discrimination. Even in some mu- 
nicipally owned enterprises such as golf 
courses, public parks in some sections. 
swimming pools and eating establish- 
ments in some public buildings—includ- 
ing the state capitol—Negroes were not 
accommodated. There existed a policy 
of discrimination in municipally-owned 
and privately-operated hospitals in the 
state. This condition is rapidly dis- 
appearing in St. Louis. A more liberal 
attitude existed in sports—particularly 
in St. Louis—where there never existed 
a discriminatory policy. The St. Louis 
municipally owned outdoor opera never 
legally practiced discrimination in the 
seating of patrons, but Negroes for 
many years were sold seats consistently 
in the same rows in a definite section. 
This latter practice was discontinued 
some years ago because of pressure 
from organized groups and the contin- 
ued vocal protests of individuals. 

Alertness of Negroes to have a non- 
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discriminatory policy established early, 
resulted in thwarting practices in that 
direction. Specifically, in the early 
1930’s a new Terminal Electric Rail- 
way Station was opened with some seg- 
regated facilities. A committee of Ne- 
groes held a conference with the man- 
agement the day following the Sunday 
announcement. There was no attempt 
to open the new terminal with any 
policy of segregation. 

The Kiel Auditorium in St. 
had an auspicious dedicatory period of 
two weeks in the early 1930’s. Shortly 


Louis 


thereafter a policy of discrimination in 
the purchase of tickets was initiated. A 
committee protested and the practice 
was discontinued immediately. The 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium has 
likewise operated under a nondiscrimi- 
natory policy. 

There has been no single incident or 
any definite group responsible for the 
change in attitude shown Negroes in 
Missouri. Changes have been gradual 
and consistent since World War II. A 
number of organizations and agencies 
have made most tangible contributions 
in the direction of moulding public sen- 
timent to allow the democratic way to 
rule: 

1. National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 

2. Urban League 

3. Core-Committee on Racial 
Equality 

4. State Teachers Association 

Missouri had two state teach- 

ers associations. While there 
was no constitutional prohibition 
against accepting membership 
of a Negro, the policy was to 
forward the membership dues 
of Negroes to the Negro or- 
ganization. Prior to this policy. 
Negroes held membership but 
did not attend nor participate 














in any activities of the associa- 
tion for whites. Negroes refused 
membership on such basis. 

The Negro state teachers asso- 
ciation in 1946 deleted the word 
“Negro” from its official name. 
It became the Missouri Teach- 
ers Association. The other was 
known as the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

The president of the Negro as- 
sociation appointed a committee 
to work with a committee from 
the white association. We indi- 
cated a desire to discuss mutual 
problems confronting all teach- 
ers—salary, tenure, retirement. 
For four years the joint com- 
mittee held meetings. In addi- 
tion to a discussion of the sa- 
lient mutual problems, there was 
engendered the advisability of 
one state teachers association. 
In 1947 the executive commit- 
tee of the white association ap- 
proved one organization. In 
1948 the House of Delegates 
approved unanimously the rec- 
ommendation for one organiza- 
tion. 

At the first integrated state 
teachers association meeting in 
St. Louis in 1949 there was 
the largest membership ever re- 
corded. This resulted in spite 
of threats from some members 
in one section of the state that 
they would organize a separate 
association if Negroes were ac- 
cepted. Significantly at the 
1949 annual meeting in St. 
Louis, the writer was elected, 
without opposition, a vice pres- 
ident of the integrated Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 
Negroes have since been active- 
ly participating as members of 
all committees, local community 
associations and as officers. 

The integration of the state 
teachers association gave most 
favorable national publicity to 
the educational leaders in Mis- 
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souri. It was a most significant 
factor in changing patterns in 
thinking throughout the state. 
Civil Liberties Organization 
League of Women Voters 
Teamsters Local 688 

The Catholic Diocese 

The living church certainly has 
the greatest responsibility in ex- 
pounding the philosophy of the 
brotherhood of man. As a prot- 
estant, I am most gratified to 
refer with great pride to the 
spiritual import given demo- 
cratic thinking by the St. Louis 
Catholic Diocese. Significantly, 
the St. Francis de Sales school 
never practiced a segregated 
policy in reference to any stu- 
dent who lived in the parish. 
Local and national interest 
arose, that of approbation and 
some critical, because of the 
courage of Father Claude H. 
Heithaus who, in April 1945, 
addressed a college assembly at 
St. Louis University admonish- 
ing those who practiced segre- 
gation, which was contrary to 
the Catholic Church, and called 
upon the assembled students to 
rise in solemn prayer to pledge: 
their cooperation in eradicating- 
the evil. This action by Father 
Heithaus climaxed any previous. 
gestures to have the church as-. 
sume a firm position. 

As early as 1930 priests asso- 
ciated with St. Louis University 
had been vocal in presenting the 
cause of the Negro. Various 
prelates were publicly denounc- 
ing the policy of segregation in 
the Catholic Church. 

No greater edict has ever been 
given in St. Louis for justice 
than was the announcement in 
1947 by His Excellency, The 
Most Reverend Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
abolishing segregation in all 
Catholic schools effective Sep- 
tember, 1947. This momentous 
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decree was revolutionary in its 
effectiveness in changing senti- 
ment, tradition and _ policy. 
There was the acceptance of 
Negroes in all institutions of 
learning — elementary, second- 
ary and college. There was 
later the abolishing of previ- 
ously existing schools for Ne- 
groes. They were admitted to 
parish schools. Negroes are 
serving as teachers in some 
Catholic schools a few in insti- 
tutions with no Negro students. 
The Catholic Church in St. 
Louis has been most effective 
in assuming the leadership in 
establishing in the minds of citi- 
zens a genuine understanding of 
Christianity and Democracy. 
Superintendent’s Office — St. 
Louis Board of Education 

For more than ten years, there 
has existed a carefully planned 
program in the Superintendent’s 
Office to stimulate thinking in 
the ideals of democracy. The 
writer and another Negro were 
members of an advisory com- 
mittee of five which worked 
with the Personnel Division in 
screening applicants for teach- 
ing positions. Negro teachers 
and administrators were always 
appointed as members of every 
committee. In October, 1942 a 
Negro was assigned to the Su- 
perintendent’s Office as a Di- 
rector of Elementary Educa- 
tion. The duties of the person 
were not confined to Negro 
schools. Assignments often in- 
cluded reports on various phases 
of the entire school system and 
responsibility for directing the 
thinking of committees con- 
cerned with general school sys- 
tem problems. 


An effective program of orien- 
tation involved administrators, 
teachers and students. The lat- 
ter participating annually in a 
comprehensive intergroup pro- 


gram sponsored in cooperation 
with the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Exchange 
programs among schools have 
been approved and practiced for 
many years. No incident ever 
occurred and after each such 
experience, the students in- 
volved and schools participating 
had a clearer understanding of 
the democratic way of life. An- 
other potent factor in changing 
attitudes was the participation 
of several St. Louis high schools 
in a national program in hu- 
man relations studies sponsored 
by Dr. Tabu of the University 
of Chicago. 
Through courageous leadership 
and an understanding of hu- 
man relations, the Instruction 
Department, under the dynamic 
leadership of Superintendent 
Philip J. Hickey, in the last 
ten or twelve years has made 
conspicuous contributions in 
changing patterns of thinking in 
citizens. 
Organized Pickets 
Missouri Social Workers 
Organization 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association 
Metropolitan Church Federation 
Golden Gloves Tournament 

St. Louis has attracted na- 
tional attention through the pro- 
gram of selecting the most out- 
standing boxers irrespective of 
race. Frequently ten of the 
twelve champicns chosen to rep- 
resent the city in national con- 
tests have been Negroes, Some 
have won national fame which 
sent them to European coun- 
tries. 
The Press 

Missouri has been fortunate 
in having fearless leadership 
given by the press to problems 
invelving minority groups. Edi- 
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torials have changed public 
opinion and resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of a policy of recog- 
nizing the worth of each indi- 
vidual. Negroes have expe- 
rienced a vacillating policy in 
obtaining accommodation in 
hotels. For a period, service 
was obtained by delegates to 
conferences and national meet- 
ings. For some unknown rea- 
son, there was refusal to ac- 
commodate Negroes—even when 
advance reservations with con- 
firmation by the hotel. The 
past five years have indicated 
greater progress than during 
the previous thirty years in ho- 
tels serving all citizens. Cities 
in the state were embarrassed 
through the press giving pub- 
licity when Negroes were de- 
nied accommodations. This in- 
volved embarrassment occurring 
when Negro members of the 
state legislature were refused 
service. Pressure from threat- 
ened suits and the refusal of 
national organizations to meet 
in the state, led to a reversal 
of the policy. Negroes attend- 
ing conferences may now ob- 
tain accommodations in hotels 
in several cities. Hotels in St. 
Louis will honor advance reser- 
vations made by all citizens at 
any time. 


Theaters have been slow to change 
from a policy of excluding or segregat- 
ing Negroes. For more than ten years 
civic groups have conferred with the 
theater owners in reference to a change 
in policy. Pickets have been used at 
some theaters. Some managers remained 
adamant. Theaters showing art pic- 
tures and those sponsoring foreign films 
never discriminated against Negroes. 
Drive-in theaters have always welcomed 


the patronage of all citizens. Other 


theaters accepted Negroes on a semi- 
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segregated basis when sponsoring pic- 
tures or shows featuring Negro actors. 
Reports have been circulated regarding 
the admission of Negroes at certain 
theaters. While some were admitted, 
embarrassment occurred later when Ne- 
gro citizens sought to enter. The tem- 
porary policy had been revoked. In the 
past year, there has been a trend at sev- 
eral moving picture theaters to admit 
Negroes without previous announce- 
ment. With the tremendous increase in 
television and the great popularity of 
the drive-in theater, other theaters are 
showing indications of desiring the pa- 
tronage of all citizens. 


Amusement parks, privately owned, 
continue a policy of discrimination. 
There have been incidents resulting in 
embarrassment on occasions when white 
and Negro groups have sought admis- 
sion. The same attitude is practiced at 
skating rinks. 


Since May 17, movie houses in St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Jefferson City and 
other sections in the state have been 
gradually abandoning the no admittance 
or segregated policy for that of admit- 
ting all citizens, 

Prior to 1948, Negroes in St. Louis 
attending professional baseball games 
were restricted generally to the bleach- 
ers and pavilion. They were not sold 
seats in the grandstand. However, any 
Negro who came into possession of a 
grandstand seat was allowed to use 
same. The past six years have seen 
baseball enjoyed in St. Louis by all 
citizens on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

Prior to May 17, 1954, owners of 
theaters, amusement parks and other 
public places referred to the pattern of 
the community as established by the 
segregated public schools. This alle- 
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gation can no longer serve as a subter- 
fuge for any discriminatory policies. 


Institutions oF Higher LEARNING 


Missouri statutes in 1865 provided 
that “separate schools may be estab- 
lished for children of African descent.” 
The state constitution of 1875 directed 
“separate schools shall be established 
for children of African descent unless 
the legislature approved otherwise.” 
The revised constitution did not please 
Negroes and many whites. However it 
did provide for any school district, be- 
cause of undue expenditures in operat- 
ing separate schools, to request approv- 
al of the legislature to provide non- 
segregated schools. We have no knowl- 
edge of any district requesting permis- 
sion to operate nonsegregated schools. 
The revised constitution of 1945 con- 
tinued separate schools for whites and 
Negroes. 

Institutions of higher learning tech- 
nically were not subject to the constitu- 
tional decree. They, however, referred 
to the statutes as justifying the refusal 
to admit Negroes. Negroes sought re- 
dress in the courts to enter professional 
schools of the University of Missouri— 
Journalism, Law and the Rolla Schools 
of Mines—a branch of the University. 
Instead of admitting Negroes, a School 
of Journalism and a School of Law were 
established under the supervision of 
Lincoln University—the institution of 
higher education provided for Negroes. 
However, two Negroes were admitted 
to the Rolla School of Mines. Because 
of certain pressures they did not suc- 
ceed, and later were admitted to the 
state university. Several years before 
the May 17, 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Negroes had been admit- 
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ted to graduate and undergraduate 
status at the University of Missouri. 


St. Louis University officially admit- 
ted Negroes in 1945—including Corpo- 
rate Fontbonne and Webster Colleges. 
Since being admitted, Negroes have dis- 
tinguished themselves in many areas of 
St. Louis University. Some have served 
as members of the summer school staff. 
Several Negro physicians are serving as 
professors on the staff of the Schoo! 
of Medicine. The University honored 
Dr. Ralph Bunche as 
speaker in 1952, and conferred upon 
him the first honorary degree ever be- 
stowed upon a Negro. 


convocation 


Washington University in St. Louis 
had provided training for Negroes in 
its School of Social Work twenty-five 
years ago. The University 
Negroes so trained to Lincoln Univer- 
sity if credit in the course was request- 
ed. The plan did not meet with favor, 
accounting for the fact that Negroes 
discontinued to apply for the training. 


referred 


Negroes were admitted to certain 
graduate schools at Washington Uni- 
versity in 1949. Undergraduate schools 
were opened in 1953. There have been 
Negroes attending several schools at 
the University—some excelling scholas- 
tically. At the Second Centennial Con- 
vocation in February, 1955, Dr. How- 
ard Thurman was a guest speaker. 
Washington University conferred upon 
him the first honorary degree awarded 
a Negro. 

In Kansas City prior to May 17, 1954, 
Negroes were admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, Park College and 
Catholic Colleges. There have been no 
incidents reported because of this demo- 
cratic policy. 

Since May 17, 1954 all state insti- 











tutions of higher learning have been 
opened to Negroes. Some private 
schools have admitted Negroes on a lim- 
ited basis and on a semi-segregated 
plan. 

The May 17 edict has caused consid- 
erable concern about the future of Lin- 
coln University. There is one school 
of thought that it should be abolished 
and the plant used for purposes other 
than educational. Another school of 
thought advocates the retention of Lin- 
coln University as one state institution 
of higher learning ‘to serve all people 


on an integrated basis—staff and stu- 


dent-body. This thinking seems to 
be in the majority over the state. 
a i A 


Pusuic ScHoo.s 


Separate but equal education for Ne- 
groes and whites in Missouri proved as 
elsewhere, that is, it was an objective 
according to the law, but, non-existent 
in reality. Through the years, organi- 
zations and individuals presented evi- 
dence to substantiate the facts in ref- 
erence to the differential. The Negro 
State Teachers Association, supported 
by the NAACP, compiled data for sub- 
mission to constituted authorities in ref- 
erence to the inequities. Legislative ac- 
tion eventually directed the withholding 
of funds to districts persisting in pro- 
viding sub-standard educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. Through dubi> 
methods, it was always possible for most 
communities to continue the practice 
of providing differentiated education. 
Missouri Negroes, as those in other 
states, realized that the problem re- 
quired Federal attention. 

Many Negroes received excellent 
training in universities located in non- 
segregated states through funds allo- 
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cated by the state legislature and ad- 
ministered by Lincoln University. There 
was one restriction, namely, only 
courses could be pursued which were 
offered at the University of Missouri 
and not offered at Lincoln University. 

Providing educational opportunity in 
other districts for elementary and sec- 
ondary students involved inconveniences 
encountered through long travel and, 
in some cases, absence from home when 
the student found lodging away neces- 
sary to attend the school. Grundy 
County provided a taxi to convey one 
Negro fifty miles a day to attend school 
in another district. Cost to the town 
per year for this compliance with the 
law was one thousand two hundred 
twenty-five dollars in taxi fees, plus 
one hundred thirty-five dollars for tui- 
tion. After the May 17 decision, this 
community integrated its most expen- 
sive high schoo] student. 


In spite of the law demanding a sep- 
aration of the Negroes, there have been 
Negroes who were educated contrary to 
the law—in some cities because of in- 
ability to identify them and in more 
remote sections where they were ad- 
mitted because they had been members 
of families long identified in the com- 
munities, and the desire of some au- 
thorities to provide educational oppor- 
tunity. Again, some communities were 
financially unable to provide transpor- 
tation and tuition to a few Negroes to 
attend school in a neighboring county. 


In 1937 a Negro student was ad- 
mitted to the Bartlett High School in 
St. Joseph. Attempts to obtain official 
records for high school work in the 
former school revealed that the student 
had been attending a high school for 
whites in a neighboring county. The 
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former principal certified orally that 
the student had earned high school 
credit, but refused to certify same in 
writing for fear of reprisal for violat- 
ing the constitution. There are other 
factual cases of the education of whites 
and Negroes in sections of the state 
where few Negroes resided. Everyone 
knew of such practices, but no one ob- 
jected or reported same. 

Negroes in Gasconade County fre- 
quented white churches and attended 
schools with whites. The authorities 
declared the practice of non-segregated 
schools would continue until the courts 
legally declared they were Negroes. 

From reliable sources, it was re- 
vealed that other Missouri communi- 
ties had semi-integrated schools before 
May 17, 1954 when Negro students 
were very few. It was reported that 
Westphalia allowed its lone Negro to 
attend its high school for whites. 
Waynesville housed Negro elementary 
children with a Negro teacher in the 
same school attended by whites. Negro 
high school students attended classes 
on a non-segregated basis. 

Integration in Missouri Schools* be- 
came an actuality with an attitude show- 
ing unanimity in thinking among school 
officials in accordance with the May 17 
decision. Negro and white pupils were 
being transported together. Integra- 
tion was a matter of choice in many 
districts—Negroes remaining in the seg- 
regated school or attending the inte- 
grated school. “Reports seem to indi- 
cate that integration in some form has 
begun on a voluntary basis, in every sec- 
tion of the state.’” 

Kansas City with a population of 457,- 





*Missouri Schools—November, 1954, p. 8. 
‘Ibid, page 4. 


000 and a Negro school population of 
about 10,400 responded to the decision. 
Kansas City’s Lincoln High School. 
prior to May 17 exchanged athletic ps 
tivities with North Kansas City High 
School. Since May 17, Kansas City in- 
tegrated its two junior colleges, but no 
Negro teachers are employed in the 
combined schools. Former Negro col- 
lege teachers have been given high 
school assignments. The vocational 
schools have been combined with Ne- 
gro teachers in shop subjects moving 
with Negro students to the former all- 
white vocational building. Academic 
subjects for Negro vocational students 
are taught by white teachers. Kansas 
City integrated its 1954 summer schools, 
but no Negro teachers were assigned. 


Kansas City has announced for Sep- 
tember, 1955 integration in elementary 
and secondary schools, With a liberal 
transfer privilege allowed, there is ex- 
pected to be no change in the complex- 
ion of the Lincoln High School. Kan- 
sas City has no Negro employed in a 
supe’visory capacity, and neither has 
there been any indication that Negro 
teachers will serve in integrated schools. 
According to information received, 
“everyone is conscious of the import 
of the May 17 decision and is moving 
cautiously—but moving in a_ positive 
position.” 

The integration plan taking effect in 
Kansas City next September is ex- 
pected to mean that one formerly white 
high school will have a Negro minority 
of about 10 per cent; the former Ne- 
gro high school will have a white mi- 
nority of about the same size; four 
formerly white schools will have small 
Negro enrollments; and four schools 
will remain substantially all-white. 
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Here are the anticipated enrollment 


figures’: 


ST 








School White Negro Total 
Central High and Junior 2318 278 3091 
East High 1625 50 1675 
Lincoln High and Coles 

Junior 283 2074 2357 
Manual High and Vocl. 720 916 1636 
Northwest High 1753 « wes 
Paseo High 1671 17. 1688 
Southwest High 2031 aos 
Southeast High 1575 a 
Westport High 1474 15 1489 
Northeast Junior 1936 ~o 1986 
West Junior 604 46 650 

Total 16,485 3,396 19,881 








At the elementary level, one school 
is expected to remain all Negro, 33 
will have a mixed enrollment, and 41 
will remain all-white. Of the mixed 
schools, 11 will probably have a Negro 
majority and 22 will have a white ma- 
jority. 

Springfield has announced a definite 
program of integration effective Sep- 
tember, 1955. Negro teachers are to 
be employed where qualified to serve. 
One Negro teacher has been assigned 
to a school attended by whites. A Ne- 
gro principal is to be administrator 
next year in an integrated junior high 
school. 

Jefferson City, State Capital; Colum- 
bia and Fulton are integrating stu- 
dents. Negro students are accepted in 
all school activities. No incidents have 
been reported. Schools continue to be 
operated with all-Negro staffs. These 
and other communities allow Negrc 
high school students to choose to re- 
main in the segregated Negro school 
or to attend the integrated school. Some 


_ 


‘Southern School News, 1:8, Ap. 7, 1955. 
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reports indicate that Negro students in 
some communities are pressurized by 
Negro teachers to remain in the segre- 
gated school. While communities are 
willing to integrate students, the status 
of the Negro teacher has not been clari- 
fied. Where tenure exists, employment 
is certain. Where tenure does not exist, 
there are indications from a few town: 
that Negro teachers are not receiving 
contracts for next year. It would be 
premature to report this to be wide- 
spread. 

St. Charles (population 15,000; Ne- 
gro pupils, 130}, located twenty miles 
from St. Louis, made a change in its 
elementary schools this year. Negro 
teachers were quite apprehensive re- 
garding service in the school system. 
in the high 
It is reported 


Integration is planned 
school for next year. 
that the very capable Negro principal 
will be given training in a specialized 
area and be retained to serve the Board 
of Education in all the schools next 
year. A principal with many years of 
successful service can be an asset with 
the Board of Education, even in an in- 
tegrated school program. St. Charles 
fears opposition to the employment of 
Negro teachers in either white or mixed 
schools. 

Southeast Missouri borders on Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee. Reports indi- 
cate that Negroes are attending this 
year high schools formerly restricted 
for whites. There have been no inci- 
dents reported in communities from the 
so-called “Boot Heel” section of Mis- 
souri. Boards of education have ac- 
cepted the challenge of conducting 
schools on a democratic basis as decreed 
by the Supreme Court. 


Suburban communities surrounding 
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St. Louis — Clayton, Webster Groves. 
University City, Ladue and Kirkwood— 
have integration now in part or en- 
tirely. These communities are popu- 
lated by many above-average income 
citizens. Some maintained formerly a 
single one-teacher school for Negro ele- 
mentary pupils. Negro high school stu- 
dents had their tuition paid in St. Louis 
or Webster Groves, which had a com- 
bination Negro elementary high school. 
Because of the rapid growth in St. 
Louis Negro high schools, nonresidents 
have not been admitted during the last 
six years. Therefore, most Negro high 
school students were enrolled in the 
Webster Groves Douglass High School 
with tuition paid by their respective 
districts. 

St. Louis.—As indicated earlier in 
this St. 
schools were operating under a very 


Louis public 


presentation, 
carefully planned program for ten 
years prior to the May 17, 1954 Su- 
The Board of 


Education had approved many recom- 


preme Court decision. 


mendations of the Superintendent of 
Instruction which served to provide de- 
sirable readiness of parents, staff and 
students. More recently, studies were 
made of the location of all students 
attending the public schools. Prior to 
the May 17 
Board of Education had an intelligent 


decision, the St. Louis 


understanding of the population trend 
and the estimate of students—whites 
and Negroes—expected to attend the 
eleven secondary schools. 

The program of readiness for demo- 
cratization of the St. Louis 
schools began with the principals. It 
next involved teachers and their various 
programs students. Each 
project was planned and had educative 
value. While some may not have liked 


public 


involving 
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the 
soundness of them, nor the justifica- 


programs, none could deny the 


tion for promoting them. 

On June 17, 1954, one month after 
the Supreme Court decision, the secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion addressed a letter to each member 
advising of a special meeting to con- 
sider implementing the decision in St. 
June 22, 1954, the St. Louis 
Board of Education, in special session, 


Louis. 


adopted unanimously a program meet- 
ing the May 17 decision. This pro- 
gram provided (a) for integration of 
colleges and of special schools and 
classes in September, 1954 (b) for in- 
tegration of high schools, except techni- 
cal high schools, and integration of 
adult education classes at the begin- 
ning of the second semester—January 
31, 1955—and (c) integration of tech- 
nical high schools and elementary schools 
in September, 1955. 

The Board of Education further 
announced the publication of new boun- 
dary lines for high schools by Novem- 
ber 15, 1954, 
schools by February 1, 1955. There was 
an announcement indicating that each 


and for elementary 


student must attend the school in the 
district in which he or she lived. Ex- 
ceptions could be made by the Superin- 
tendent’s Office in approving transfers 
to relieve over-crowding, and students 
were permitted to remain in the school 
where enrolled, provided the school was 
not over-crowded. 

The integrated teachers’ college re- 
sulted in the president of the segre- 
gated Negro college being assigned a 
supervisory position as Director of Ele- 
mentary Education in the Superintend- 
ent’s Office. There are three Negroes 
today in the Superintendent’s Office in 


supervisory positions. Negro teachers 





















from the Negro college were assigned 
to the integrated college staff in an 
approximate proportion to the Negro 
students enrolled. In Setpember, ap- 
proximately thirty-five per cent of the 
staff and the same percentage of the 
students were Negroes. Negroes are 
serving in the capacity as registrar, 
clerks, heads of department, coaches 
and teachers. There has been no inci- 
dent in the school. 

Integration in the special schools 
and classes involved bus operators of 
the physically-handicapped transporting 
students together. Some Negro teach- 
ers were integrated in the special 
schools. Special classes resulted in Ne- 
groes being integrated without inci- 


dent. 
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The second step in St. Louis began 
without incident January 31, 1955 when 
high schools became integrated. Stu- 
dents and teachers had been orientated 
through programs planned carefully in 
each high school. Prior to actual in- 
tegration, student leaders had met and 
exchanged ideas on what might be done 
to carry out the program. The suc- 
cess indicated the sincerity with which 
each person worked. 

Because of the reduction in enroll- 
ment in the two formerly Negro high 
schools resulting from the transferring 
of students, some teachers from these 
high schools were sent to formerly white 
high schools when there was an in- 
crease in enrollment. 


Southern School News reports’: 














Before Integration 
School White Negro White 


After Integration 
Negro Total 

















Beaumont 1,839 1,795 100 1,895 
Central 1,005 1,003 150 1,153 
Cleveland 1,473 1,499 7 1,506 
McKinley 1,184 1,220 240 1,460 
Roosevelt 1,754 1,793 27 1,820 
Soldan-Blewett 938 996 425 1,421 
Southwest 1,625 1,625 0 1,625 
Sumner 0 2 269 0 1,984 1,984 
Vashon 0 2,006 0 1,700 1,700 

















Prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court last year, Negro high schools 
were participating actively in athletic 
contests. Sumner High School was the 
first public school to participate in an 
interracial football game. In 1949 pre- 
cedent was broken when the city saw 
Sumner High School play St. Mary’s 
(Catholic) High School. For several 
years Negro schools have been partici- 
pating actively on the state and district 
levels in athletics. Some Negro ath- 









letes were awarded top state honors. 
On the local level a Negro high school 
participating in the league track meet 
won the meet and received the first 
place trophy as a “guest” participant. 
All high school league activities in St. 
Louis this year have included the Ne- 
gro high schools which are now mem- 
bers. There has been no incident in any 





®Southern School News, March 3, 1955, 
p. 12. 
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area involving athletics since integra- 
tion. 

The St. Louis Plan, in words and 
action, gives a demonstrated picture of 
compliance with the Supreme Court de- 
cision as conformity applies to inte- 
gration of students and teachers. 

St. Joseph (population 79,000; Ne- 
gro students, 440, or 3 per cent of a 
total of 12,000), and Sumner classes 
were integrated September, 1954. Ne- 
gro high school students were admitted 
to the high school nearest their home. 
No friction has resulted. Negro stu- 
dents are participating in all athletics 
and are accepted as any other members 
on the team. At present the Negro 
teachers are confined to the three Ne- 
gro elementary schools. 

Columbia (population 31,974; 3 Ne- 
gro students 501 in total enrollment of 
2,900—17 per cent.) Negro and white 
students were given the option to at- 
tend the junior or senior high school 
of their choice beginning September, 
1954. Negro schools continued to oper- 
ate with attendance not compulsory. 
Six Negro students chose to attend the 
formerly white high school, while 110 
chose to continue at the Negro high 
school. Six Negro junior high school 
students chose to attend the formerly 
all-white school, while 78 continued at 
the Negro school. 

The Negro elementary school located 
in the center of the Negro district con- 
tinues to operate as a separate school. 
Students living outside this distric' 


are given the option to attend the white 
school nearest their home, or to re- 


main in the Negro elementary school. 
Some parents have indicated a coopera- 
tive attitude in integration on the junior 
and senior high school level, but are 
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not pleased with integration on the 
elementary school level. 

There has been no statement made in 
reference to the future of the Negro 
teachers, 


Poplar Bluff (population 15,000; 
Negro students, 353, or 9 per cent in 
a total of 3,821.) Located twenty-three 
miles from the Arkansas border, segre- 
gation remains in effect in elementary 
and high schools. The board of edu- 
cation made it optional for Negro ele- 
mentary students to attend the school 
nearest their homes. All Negro chil- 
dren chose to continue at the Negro 
school. Negro citizens in Poplar Bluff 
are quoted as saying that they wished 
to preserve the “social and economic 
status of the Negro teacher.” They 
fear that should Negro students attend 
the white schools, there will be a lower- 
ing of general standards resulting from 
the loss of Negro teachers who would 
not have teaching positions. 

Cape Girardeau (population 21,500; 
Negro students, 110 or 3 per cent in 
total of 3,260.) Located in the South- 
east section of the state, integration 
has taken place in the high school and 
half of the elementary schools. All stu- 
dents use the same busses for transpor- 
tation to and from schools. This year 
according to reports, a Negro elemen- 
tary school remains segregated by re- 
quest of Negro parents. The Board of 
Education indicated that Negroes who 
chose to attend the formerly all-white 
elementary schools would be admitted. 
Thirty-five Negro children remain at 
the segregated school, while the same 
number is distributed among the three 
formerly all-white elementary schools. 


Teachers accept Negro students as 
they accept others. They compliment 
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them for being neat and clean. Some 
Negroes try-out for athletic teams and 
are accepted without incident. 

Sedadia, a large city in the state, has 
made no announcement in reference to 
desegregation or 
schools. 

Missouri has about 63,000 Negro 
students with 44,000 distributed as fol- 
lows: St. Louis (33,000), Kansas City 
(10,400), St. Joseph (400) and Spring- 
field (350). A definite program of de- 
segregation is in progress in each of 


integration in its 


these cities. 

The next concentration of Negro stu- 
dents is found in “Little Dixie,” a sec- 
tion along the Missouri River. This 
section was settled largely by South- 
erners. Another concentration area is 
“the Bootheel”—a section in the South- 
east corner of the state along the Mis- 
sissippi River. Most of this area lies 
south of Louisville and some of it is 
South of Richmond. 

Even in the two sections of the state 
where opposition might have been ex- 
pected to have been made to the Su- 
preme Court decision, Negro students 
are now integrated and participating in 
all school activities. Where some Negro 
schools remain, they are being operated 
at the request of Negro citizens for 
reasons indicated elsewhere in this ar- 
ticle. 


Trenp 1n Use or Necro TracHers 
The entire teaching staff at the Mo: 
berly all-Negro Lincoln School was in- 
formed April 15 that the school would 
be closed and no contracts for them 
will be renewed after the current schoo] 
year. According to the Annual Report 
of Public Schools for the year ending 
June, 1954, the Negro teachers had 
more training as a whole than the white 
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public school teachers. It is further re- 
vealed that Negro high school teachers 
were paid less salary than white ele- 
mentary teachers. 


The Board of Education stated that 
its decision was made after a careful 
study of qualifications, training, expe- 
rience, personality and ability to fill 
teaching positions. The teachers and 
the Negro citizens of Moberly maintain 
the dismissals were based on color and 
not on merit. 


Notice has been given Negro teachers 
in Hannibal that their services would 
not be needed after the end of the 1954- 
55 school year. Another community, 
Stater, Missouri has informed its Ne- 
gro principal and some teachers that 
they will not be employed after the 
current school year. 


While concern is expressed over dis- 
missal notices in several smaller towns. 
there is considerable alarm over an an- 
nouncement from the St. Charles Board 
of Education. This town, one of the 
oldest in Missouri, is twenty miles from 
St. Louis. Five Negro teachers in St. 
Charles received official notice from the 
Superintendent of Schools two days 
before the expiration of the time when 
contracts for 1955-56 must be present- 
ed. While there was expressed a feel- 
ing of regret over the “unpleasant duty 
in the hope that something might de- 
velop that would eventually make it un- 
necessary for me to send you the fatefu! 
message,” the Superintendent of Schools 


gave no valid reason for the letter of 
St. Charles schools will be 
integrated next year. Records show the 
Negro teachers to be as well qualified 
and better qualified than some others 
who are to be retained. 


dismissal. 


While Missouri has made national 
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headlines on its fine program of deseg- 
regation, there are ominous clouds aris- 
ing from trends as indicated in a few 
communities. These communities will 
have the same students next year. How 
these boards of education contemplate 
meeting the teacher needs, in view of 
the dismissal notices given Negro teach- 
ers, has not been revealed. There is 
serious concern over these recent moves 
in attempts to comply with the Supreme 
Court decision in reference to the edu- 
cation of American youth. 

Spring field.—According to a late re- 
port by Southern School News,’ fourth 
largest city (population 72,000) now 
has two-thirds integration of Negro 
students. No separate schools for Ne- 
groes will be operated next year. 

Plans for the integration of Negro 
teachers next year will rank Spring- 
field with St. Louis in its democratic 
approach to this problem. Three teach- 
ers in the former segregated Lincoln 
School will be given special duties in 
Ne- 
gro high school teachers will be as- 


the integrated elementary schools. 


signed full teaching programs in two of 
the five high schools. A former libra- 
rian in the Lincoln School will serve 
in the same capacity in the integrated 
junior high school as the only Negro 
on the staff. There will be 250 students, 
including 25 Negroes. Two other Negro 
staff members will serve in city-wide 
assignments as assistant to supervisor 
of music and as assistant to supervisor 
of physical education. 


CoNncLusION 


Missouri, true to its tradition, has 
demonstrated in compliance with the 


"1: No. 9, May 4, 1955, p. 3. 
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edict of the Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954 that it is neither North nor South, 
but when basic issues are at stake it 
responds in a genuinely democratic way, 
Missouri has also changed from the 
“Show Me” to the “Show You” state 
in its state-wide program for desegre- 
gation and integration of students from 
kindergarten through university level. 


A study of plans of integration of 
Negro teachers in the state shows ex- 
treme omission of the subject or the 
desire to await the outcome of the in- 
tegration of children before making a 
decision. Missouri Negro teachers gen- 
erally are concerned over their future. 
This concern was interpreted by some 
as an indication of opposition of some 
Negro teachers to integration. Such is 
not true. Missouri Negro teachers dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of this allegation 
when they sought one state teachers as- 
sociation and their loyal support to the 
NAACP, Urban League, Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and other organizations con- 
cerned with democracy in reality. 


Before the May 17 decision, the 
writer indicated to the staff of the Sum- 
ner High School that teaching as a pro- 
fession into which any Negro with ¢ 
degree might enter will no longer be 
true under a system of integration. 
Maybe it should not have existed at 
any time. Competition develops skills 
and provides for greater efficiency. A 
school system which restricted teaching 
positions to graduates of its own insti- 
tutions, and almost to local residents, 
could not expect to have the most ca- 


pable persons serving in the schools. 
The answer to the possible reduction 
in the number of teaching positions for 
Negroes lies in Negro youth being 
trained not as Negroes, but as Amer- 
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ican citizens to qualify for employment 
and positions in every area in our pat- 
tern of life. 

St. Louis has a definite nonsegregated 
plan for the retention of presently em- 
ployed teachers and appointments in 
the future. Kansas City reports a par- 
tial plan of integration of Negro 
teachers. Kirkwood (suburb of St. 
Louis) has announced a program of 
teacher integration. Springfield has be- 
gun to integrate its Negro teachers. 
From the most reliable information 
available, other cities and towns have 
not considered this issue. In some com- 
munities, the Board of Education is 
not renewing the contracts of Negro 
teachers. This is a high price for a 
few to pay for democracy in action. 

Another general concern resulting 
from integration of students, namely, 
when schools are mixed will educational 
standards fall? U. S. News and World 


Report * indicates that some educators 
in newly integrated schools are run- 
ning into this difficulty. These educa- 
tors report that Negroes coming from 
segregated schools are turning out to 
be behind their white classmates in their 
school work. They ask: can Negroes 


be mixed into previously all-white 
schools without the lowering of aca- 
demic standards? 

Without attempting to debate the al- 
legations of these educators, we wish 
to point out—not as an excuse, but as 


a matter of fact—that Negroes have 


; 8U. S. News and World Report, April 22, 
955. 
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been the victims of the patterns, mores, 
traditions and laws of the communities 
in which they have lived. There have 
been attempts—imaginary and genuine 
—to educate Negroes and whites in a 
dual system of education. Separate but 
equal has been the stated policy of edu- 
cating youth through the years. The 
philosophy has been unattainable, for 
the Negro schools were inferior; in- 
ferior in physical structure, equipment, 
supplies, ground on which constructed, 
housing because of overcrowding and 
in other areas. This pattern has ex- 
isted for almost a century. While these 
inequities have existed, some Negroes, 
even from segregated schools, have ex- 
celled in academic work and have re- 
ceived scholastic honors. 


Negroes wish no lowering of stand- 
ards and neither do they wish a dual 
standard. As the years pass and all 
children are given the same type of ed- 
ucation by the same teachers, the exist- 
ing differentials in ability to learn will 
In the meantime, we say 
Negro students 


disappear. 
to educators—place 
where they can achieve most effectively 
according to nationally-accepted stand- 
ards. This may be disappointing to 
those involved, but it will enable them 
to progress at a rate commensurate with 
previous achievement under unfavorable 
conditions. To those Negro students 
from segregated schools who do equal 
work and surpass the accepted stand- 
ards, we have faith in them as American 
citizens who are learning in school to- 
day to make their contributions in an 
effort to make Democracy live. 
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THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DESEGREGATION 


DECISION 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Netson H. Harris 
Director of Teacher Education, Shaw University 


INTRODUCTION 


America has a great heritage of 
freedom, equality, justice, and liberty 
for all of its people irrespective of 
their racial, social, economic, or na- 
tional backgrounds. A careful analy- 
sis of our American heritage convinces 
one very readily that the men who 
laid the foundation of our great Re- 
public emphasized the fact that all 
men are created equal as well as free. 
From the very first day of our his- 
tory, we have believed that every hu- 
man being has a dignity and integ- 
rity which must be respected and safe- 
guarded in every state or area irre- 
spective of location. Our American 
heritage further stresses the fact that 
each of us must respect the rights of 
others. Thus, if the American philoso- 
phy of freedom, equality, justice, and 
liberty for all of us is to be realized 
in every state and community, we 
must build institutions that will guar- 
antee every citizen his full rights and 
privileges. The implication is that the 
aspirations and achievements of a real 
American citizen should be limited only 
by the skills he brings to the oppor- 
tunities equally offered to all citizens. 
In other words, any discriminatory re- 
strictions in any section of our coun- 
try on the basis of race, color, religion, 
and social and economic position are 
contrary to our American way of life, 
and must be eliminated in every area 


of a Republic built upon a philosophy 


of justice, equality, freedom, and lib- 
erty for all. 

Unfortunately, our great country 
has not measured up fully to the noble 
principles upon which it was founded, 
For Example, the Negro in North 
Carolina and other states has been 
forced to face all kinds of prejudices, 
hatred, contempt, and discrimination. 
The Negro in North Carolina and 
in other areas has cooperated with all 
types of movements designed to give 
him firstclass citizenship _ privileges 
without satisfactory results, and he 
has finally concluded that all local, 
state, or national laws in such areas 
as housing, employment, recreation, 
transportation, politics, and education 
that are discriminatory must be elim- 
inated through legal procedures if he 
is to be fully recognized as a first- 
class citizen. Once these discrimina- 
tory laws are broken down, we are 
then in a better position to create, 
generate, and perpetuate good will, 
fair play, justice, freedom, and equal- 
ity in all human relationships. 


The Negro has recently challenged 
segregation in the public schools. Ne- 
gro parents, on behalf of their chil- 


in Clarendon County, South 
Carolina; Prince Edward County, 
Virginia; Topeka, Kansas; Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Washington, D. 
C., entered lawsuits against their lo- 
cal school boards on the grounds that 
public school segregation violated the 


dren, 


810 
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Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution. These five cases 
were heard in the lower courts, and 
were then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States since the 
lower courts upheld segregation. 

Because of the similarity of these 
lawsuits, the United States Supreme 
Court decided to lump them and con- 
sider them as a whole. After careful 
analysis of the arguments on each side 
of the issue, the Supreme Court, with 
Chief Justice Warren, handed down 
on May 17, 1954 a decision which has 
great and significant implications for 
the extension of the principles of 
equality, freedom, and justice in our 
democracy. 

The Court concluded that in the 
field of public education the doctrine 
of “separate but equal” has no place 
since separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. The Court held 
that the plaintiffs were deprived of 
the equal protection of the laws guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Several months following the United 
States Supreme Court decision, the 
Governor of North Carolina appointed 
a’ committee known as “The Gov- 
ernor’s Special Advisory Committee 
On Education.” Since this report 
basically expresses the general atti- 
tude of top state and local officials, 
the author is presenting the report in 
its entirety. 


*Report or THE GovERNOR’s SPECIAL 
Apvisory ComMMITTEE ON EpucaTIoNn 
To the Honorable Luther H. Hodges, 
Governor of North Carolina: 
This Committee was appointed by 


“Report of The Governor’s Special Ad. 
visory Committee On Education, Department 
¢ ames, Raleigh, North Carolina, December 

, 1954, : 


the Honorable William B. Umstead, 
late Governor of the state of North 
Carolina, on August 10, 1954, for 
the purpose of studying the effects of 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of May 17, 
1954, dealing with racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools, and to 
make recommendations to him as to 
how the problems arising therefrom 
might be met. After the death of 
Governor Umstead, and soon after 
you took the oath of office as Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, you re- 
quested this Committee to continue 
its work and report to you as orig- 
inally instructed. 

Immediately upon its original ap- 
pointment the Committee began to 
study the problem, gathering infor- 
mation from every possible source. 
Every state in the Union which is 
materially affected by the Supreme 
Court’s decision was contacted and 
reports, studies, briefs, legislative 
enactments, and all other available 
documents dealing with the subject 
were secured, distributed to, and 
studied by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee and its sub-Committees have 
met periodically. Members of the 
Committee have discussed the prob- 
lem with individuals, groups, school 
officials and authorities throughout 
North Carolina and have made every 
possible effort to ascertain the senti- 
ment of the people of North Caro- 
lina and the probable effects of the 
Court’s decision, and to find a satis- 
factory solution to the attendant 
problems. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Committee is of the opinion 
that no other judicial decision or 
legislative enactment has ever so di- 
rectly and drastically affected the 
public schools and, therefore, the 
lives of all the people of North Caro- 
lina as the decision of the Supreme 
Court of May 17, 1954. This new 
interpretation of our Federal Consti- 
tution threatens to disrupt our accus- 
tomed social order and disturb the 
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peace within many school districts of 
the state. So, as the Committee moves 
to perform the functions assigned 
to it, it does so with the following 
objectives in mind: 

1. Preservation of public educa- 

tion in North Carolina 
2. Preservation of the peace 
throughout North Carolina 

The Committee approaches the ac- 
complishment of the above objec- 
tives with deep humility, knowing 
that the final answers are not with 
the Committee but with the Legisla- 
ture and the people of this state. 
Now as never before in this genera- 
tion North Carolinians are called 
upon to act cooly, exercise restraint, 
exhibit tolerance, and display wis- 
dom. The Committee recommends 
that members of all races in North 
Carolina approach this problem of 
unprecedented difficulty in that frame 
of mind. 
Conctusions anD RECOMMENDATIONS 

With the above thoughts and ob- 


jectives in mind, the Committee sub- 


mits to you the following conclu- 


sions and recommendations: 
First: The Committee is of the 


opinion that the mixing of the races 


forthwith in the public schools 


throughout the state cannot be ac- 
complished and should not be at- 
tempted. 

The schools of our state are so 
intimately related to the customs and 
feelings of the people of each com- 
munity that their effective opera- 
tion is impossible except in confor- 
mity with community attitudes. The 
Committee feels that the compulsory 
mixing of the races in our schools, 
on a state-wide basis and without re- 
gard to local conditions and assign- 
ment factors other than race, would 
alienate public support of the schools 
to such an extent that they could 
not be operated successfully. 

Second: The Committee is of the 
opinion that the people of North 
Carolina look upon education as the 
foundation upon which our demcratic 
institutions stand and are deter- 
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mined to provide education for all 
children within the framework of 
our present public school system, if 
possible. The Committee shares that 
view and, therefore, recommends 
that North Carolina try to find means 
of meeting the requirements of the 
Supreme Court’s decision within our 
present school system before consid- 
eration is given to abandoning or ma- 
terially altering it. Only time will 
tell whether that is possible. 

Third: The Committee is of the 
opinion that the enrollment and as- 
signment of children in the schools 
is by its very nature a local matter 
and that complete authority over 
these matters should be vested in the 
county and city boards of education. 
With such authority local school 
boards could adopt such plans, rules 
and procedures as their local condi- 
tions might require. The Committee 
finds that public school problems dif- 
fer widely throughout North Caro- 
lina and that there is even a wide 
variation of problems and conditions 
within counties themselves, As 
these problems unfold and develop 
from month to month and from year 
to year local school administrative 
units could move to meet each prob- 
lem as it arises if such units are 
given complete authority over the 
matters referred to above. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the General 
Assembly of North Carolina enact 
the necessary legislation to transfer 
complete authority over enrollment 
and assignment of children in public 
schools and on school buses to the 
county and city boards of education 
throughout the state. 


Fourth: The Committee feels that 
problems arising from the Supreme 
Court’s decision will be with us for 
many years and will require continu- 
ous study, attention, and perhaps 
legislative action. We, therefore, 
recommend that the Legislature cre- 
ate an advisory commission for that 
purpose and that the Legislature be 
represented on such a commission. 
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The Committee, of course, is aware 
of the fact that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has not handed 
down its decree in the Virginia, 
South Carolina, Delaware, and Kan- 
sas cases, implementing its decision 
of last May in those cases, and is 
aware that additional legislation 
might be required immediately after 
that decree is issued, and from time 
to time thereafter. We do not think, 
however, that the legislation herein 
recommended is premature or that 
it will in any way adversely affect 
the welfare of the schools in North 
Carolina, regardless of the terms of 
the Court’s final decree in those 
cases, 

The Committee hopes it has been 
of service to you in the study of this 
important matter and it stands ready 
to render such additional service as 
it might be able to perform. 

Respectfully submitted this the 
80th day of December, 1954. 

Thos. J. Pearsall, Chairman 
William T. Joyner 
R. O. Huffman 
A. D. Williams 
I. E. Ready 
James C. Manning 
Ruth Current 
J. W. Seabrook 
F. D. Bluford 
Hazel S. Parker 
Helen S. Kafer 
Paul A, Reid 
Dallas Herring 
Fred B. Helms 
Gordon Gray. 
L. R. Varser 
Clarence Poe 
Jas. H. Clark 
Holt McPherson 
It can be clearly seen that the con- 


clusions and recommendations of the 
Committee are in line with a philoso- 
phy of continuing separate schools for 
the two races throughout the entire 
state by the use of devices designed 
to evade the Supreme Court decision. 

The report of the Governor’s Com- 
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mittee was presented to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina for their 
consideration during its 1955 session 
since one of the objectives of the leg- 
islators was to make changes in the 
school law pegged to the Supreme 
Court decision. Such changes in the 
school laws as the following are in- 
dications of the consideration that the 
1955 General Assembly gave the Com- 
mittee’s report: 

1, *Authority over enrollment and 
assignment of pupils was transferred 
from the State Board of Education to 
the 172 county and city school admin- 
istrative units. The apparent motive 
behind this step was to avoid binding 
the state as a sole defendant in any 
legal litigation if a white school does 
not permit a Negro child to enter. The 
legislators hope that this change will 
make the local, county, and city school 
boards separate and individually de- 
fendants in case of lawsuits. It is 
their thinking that a lawsuit brought 
in one county or city school adminis- 
trative units, and that appeals from 
enrollment and assignment procedures, 
now carried to the State Board of 
Education, will be taken to the local 
county or city administrative unit with 
the hope that the State as a unit would 
not be legally involved. 

2. Title to the State’s 7,200 school 
busses will be transferred to the coun- 
ties since they will be responsible for 
the enrollment and assignment of pu- 
pils. However, the State will continue 


to purchase initial busses, and be finan- 
cially responsible for their mainte- 
nance, operation, and replacement. 


At present, the State Board of Ed- 


*“Bulky School Law Revision Could Bring 
Repercussions.” The News and Observer, 


180: 1, May 28, 1955. 
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ucation has the final word on_ bus 


routes. This procedure keeps local 
pressure groups from re-routing busses 
for the convenience of the few at the 
expense of the many. 

However, state school board em- 
ployees will be available on call if 
the local boards should want their as- 
sistance in re-routing busses and the 


like. 


Transfer and assignment from the 
State to the local boards of authority 
over enrollment will give local boards 
the right to integrate or the right to 
The hope of the 
legislators seems to be that the local 
boards will use their newly acquired 


resist integration. 


authority to resist any attempt on the 
part of citizens to have mixed schools. 
Some members of the North Carolina 
General Assembly are fearful that such 
school units as Durham, Greensboro, 
Asheville, and Chapel Hill might at- 
tempt to integrate their schools. How- 
ever, under the May 31, 1955 *Su- 
preme Court plan, local school authori- 
ties are ordered to make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward enforcement 
of its historic decision outlawing ra- 
cial segregation in public schools. The 
Supreme Court delegated to local offi- 
cials and to local federal courts the 
task of ending all racial segregation 
in public schools “as soon as _ practi- 
cable.” 


hoped that county and city school ad- 


Following this decision, it is 


ministrative units will make a prompt 
and reasonable start toward full com- 
pliance with the May 31 Supreme 
Court decision. 


“To date, not one public local school 


“Enforcement Laid to Local Officials.” 
The Charlotte Observer, 87: 1, Je 1, 1955. 

‘State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 
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administrative unit in North Carolina 
has a functioning program of integra- 
tion operating in its schools. Thus far, 
the policy of the 172 local school ad- 
ministrative units has been to pro- 
ceed on a strictly segregated basis. In 
fact, the policy of school segregation 
in the State is so deeply seated that 
separate schools are provided for 
Croatan Indians in such counties as 
Columbus, Robeson, and Sampson. 
This means that three separate and 
distinct school systems exist in these 
three counties solely on the basis of 
race, and that Croatan Indians living 
in areas other than those in which 
special schools are provided for them, 
find it impossible to attend school with 
white children. “Recently, five Croatan 
Indian children entered the white 
school at Selma, North Carolina, but 
withdrew when several white families 
sent in complaints to the local school 
authorities. The result is that these 
five children are being deprived of 
an education since there are not enough 
Indians for a separate school. They 
could attend the local Negro school, 
but generally they do not desire to 
attend Negro schools. However, there 
are isolated examples of their attend- 
ing Negro schools since legal barriers 
prevent them from attending white 
schools. They are kept out of schools 
for white children on the basis of Gen- 
eral Statute 115-2, which says in part 
that no child with what is known as 
Croatan Indian blood shall attend a 
school for the white race and no such 
child shall be considered a white child. 

This is a concrete example of how 


legal segregation perpetuates igno- 


5“Five Americans: No School.” The News 
and Observer, 180: 1, My 29, 1955. 
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rance and robs the people of a state 
of their full citizenship rights solely 
on the basis of race. 

The remainder of this study deals 
specifically with the extent of inte- 


gration of Negroes in state institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


INTEGRATION IN State INstTiTuTIONs 


oF Hicuer LEARNING 


‘The first Negroes, as a result of 
NAACP legal litigation, entered the 
division of the Consolidated Univer- 
sity located at Chapel Hill for the 
first time during the summer of 1951. 
There were five in this group, and 
each matriculated in the University 
Law School for the LL.B. degree. 
Of these first five Negro students, 
three have been granted the LL.B. 
degree. 

Five Negro students entered the 
University Law School during the fall 
of 1951, 1952, 1953. Two entered the 
University Medical School during the 
fall of 1951 and 1953. 

A Negro entered the University 
Graduate School majoring in Spanish 
during the summer of 1951, and an- 
other entered majoring in French and 
Spanish during the summer of 1952, 
and matriculated again during the 
summer of 1953. 

As of 1954-55, the Negro enroll- 
ment at the Chapel Hill division of 
the consolidated University of North 
Carolina is as follows: 

1, Law School—1 
2. Medical School—2 

In other words, the present Negro 

enrollment at Chapel Hill is only 3. 


_—_ 


‘Office of Admissions, Consolidated Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


"Two Negroes entered the North 
Carolina State College Graduate 
School at Raleigh during the fall of 
1953, one majoring in Electrical En- 
gineering, and the other in Mechanical 
Engineering. Each of these students 
re-entered in the fall of 1954. These 
are the only Negroes who have ever 
attended North Carolina State College. 
North Carolina State College is a di- 
vision of the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina designed to give 
special emphasis to various phases of 
engineering and agriculture on the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels. 

The other division of the Consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina is 
Woman’s College at Greensboro.” Thus 
far, no Negroes have been admitted 
to this division of the University. 

In addition, there are three four- 
year state colleges that are designed 
primarily for the training of white 
elementary school teachers, and there 
are three public junior colleges for 
white people supported by local com- 
munities. An analysis of the enroll- 
ments in these schools indicated that 
Negroes have never entered these in- 
stitutions. 

A study of the characteristics of 
the enrollments at the Agricultural 
and Technical College at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, North Carolina 
College at Durham, Elizabeth City 
State Teachers College at Elizabeth 
City, Fayetteville State Teachers Col- 
lege at Fayetteville, and Winston- 
Salem State Teachers College at Win- 
ston-Salem shows that white students 
entered these so-called 


have never 


"Ibid., North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

®7bid., Woman’s College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 
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Negro state colleges. However, if 
the Supreme Court decision is to be 
carried out in good faith, these five 
colleges must be available to all people 
irrespective of race. The implication 
is that during these times when col- 
leges and university enrollment is in- 
creasing so rapidly, every available 
classroom must be used if the needs 
of our society are to be adequately 
met. 

To date, no Negro undergraduates 
have been admitted to the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina. Re- 
cently, five Negro high school grad- 
uates were denied admission to the 
Chapel Hill division of the Consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina 
by the director of admission. The 
North Carolina NAACP has asked 
University officials to consider appli- 
cations coming from Negro applicants 
in the same manner as those coming 
from any other citizen of the state. 
The Trustees at a recent meeting re- 
quested the Executive Committee of 
the Trustee Board to prepare a policy 
statement with respect to the admis- 
sion of the Negro undergraduates. The 
following statement was prepared, and 
was unanimously adopted by the Board 
of Trustees: 

“The state of North Carolina hav- 
ing spent millions of dollars in pro- 
viding adequate and equal educational 
facilities in the undergraduate depart- 
ments of its institutions of higher 
learning for all races, it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the Con- 
solidated University of North Caro- 
lina that applications of Negroes to 
the undergraduate schools at the three 


“INC Trustees Hoist Bars to Negro 
Undergraduates.” The News and Observer, 
180: 1, My 24, 1955. 
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branches of the Consolidated Univer- 
sity not be accepted.” 

Further, it seems to be the policy 
of the Board of Trustees of the Con- 
solidated University of North Caro- 
lina to keep the masses of Negro 
graduate students at North Carolina 
College, Durham, and the Agricultural 
and Technical College, Greensboro, 
This is done by offering at these two 
colleges graduate courses leading to 
the master’s degree in those fields 
where the demand on the part of 
Negroes is greatest. For example, Ne- 
groes who make application for grad- 
uate work in Education at the Con- 
solidated University of North Caro- 
lina are always denied admission on 
the basis that such courses are avail- 
able at North Carolina College or 
at the Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege. North Carolina College is even 
offering a Ph.D. program in various 
phases of Education. This is another 
way of endeavoring to maintain a seg- 
regated program of education for Ne- 
groes at a tremendous expense to the 
citizens of the state. The first Ph.D. 
was granted by North Carolina Col- 
lege at its annual 1955 Commence- 


ment to a young Negro man who could 
have pursued his doctorate studies at 
the University of North Carolina at 
a great saving to the state. 


ConcLuDING STATEMENT 


In concluding this study, it is grati- 
fying to know that the Asheville Board 
of Education on June 7 voted to de- 
segregate its schools. The “Board said 
it will move “with measured steps in 


10 Asheville Will Desegregate City 
Schools.” The Charlotte Observer, 87: 1, 
Je 7, 1955. 
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the direction of ultimate compliance 
with the Supreme law of the land” 
and that it expects full cooperation 
from “both white and colored people 
as we endeavor to work out the many 
problems that will face us.” 

“We look to our local governments, 
our churches and other institutions, 
and to our local civic groups, and to 
all organizations that daily touch the 
lives of the people of this community 
to encourage and develop among them 
the goodwill and understanding neces- 
sary to attain the goal set for us.” 
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The Board further said that the in- 
tegration ruling “gave ample time to 
proceed calmly and carefully and we 
shall do so with honesty and purpose 
in every move we make.” 

It is the opinion of the author of 
this study that if top state officials 
and leaders in the other 171 local 
administrative units would formulate 
similar policies, there would be great 
possibilities of developing a function- 
ing program of desegregation in every 
local school administrative unit in the 
state at a comparatively rapid rate. 





CHAPTER XIII 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


Tuetma D. Perry 
Chairman, Social Science Department, Langston University 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper reports on and attempts 
to evaluate the status of desegregation 
of public education in Oklahoma. It 
begins with the general status of edu- 
cation and educational segregation in 
this state on May 17, 1954, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
made its historical and epochal deseg- 
regation decision. It explains the 
problems—some of which fit neatly 
into a general, sociological frame of 
reference—and others which appear to 
have a unique character, setting this 
state apart, as it were, from the var- 
ious other segregated jurisdictions. 


More particularly, it is the purpose 
of this chapter to present a brief, criti- 
cal, historical account of these events 
of the past twelve months which ap- 
pear to be influentially related to the 
aforementioned Supreme Court decis- 
ion, whether those events have imple- 
mented or retarded implementation of 
the decision. 

The overall frame of reference for 


the considerations to be herein pre- 
sented, is observable from the follow- 


ing several hypotheses. First, a major 
in the 
Okla- 
homa), is the value system that in- 


determinant of the situation 
South (including, of course, 
volves white social dominance and the 
preservation of the “integrity” of white 
society. By way of stressing the im- 
portance of this norm, note the un- 


equivocal language of the following 
comment upon it: 

This value system is not merely 

southern. It approaches universality 

in American white society. ... It 
is strongest in the Deep South, it 
is weaker where there are few Ne- 
groes ..., but it probably represents 
the overwhelming majority of white 
people in all sections of the country. 

The main difference between the 

South and the rest of the states is 

that the South has added legal sanc- 

tions to its social norms.” 

Secondly, the Negro has become ha- 
bituated to seeking the things that he 
needs and wants from the Negro com- 
munity. In short, he has achieved an 
accommodation to institutional dualism 
which is, or was, very nearly com- 
plete.” 

Thirdly, and somewhat related to 
number two, some Negroes among the 
Southern leaders, or consider 
themselves to have, an important stake 
in helping to maintain the status quo 
before the desegregation decision. 


have, 


Within the foregoing framework, 
then, is placed the state of Oklahoma, 
about which certain matters connected 
with race relations should be cleared 
at the outset. By way of illustration, 
Oklahomans pride themselves on the 
fact that they never had a slave cul- 
ture (since the area was not opened 


1Guy B. Johnson, “A Sociologist Looks at 
Racial Desegregation in the South.” Social 
Forces, 33:1-10, 0 1954. 

*Tbid. 
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to white settlement until 1889). It 
is a fact, however, that many Indians 
did own slaves and that, during the 
Civil War, the Indians took sides, 
some with the Union and some with 
the Confederacy. 


The value system, to which refer- 
ence was hereinbefore made, has been 
apparent from the beginning of state- 
hood and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution at least. Not only are the 
public schools required to operate sep- 
arately as to the races, but it is a legal 
misdemeanor to permit mixed attend- 
ance. (Underscoring mine.) 


There are, nevertheless, some im- 
portant points of divergence between 
Oklahoma and states of the lower 
South with respect to racial etiquette 
and attitudes. For example, it has al- 
ways been the practice of Oklahoma 
whites to address white-collar and pro- 
fessional Negroes as “Mr.” and “Mrs.” 
rather than by their given names; for 
white men to step aside to permit a 
Negro woman to enter a door first, to 
tip his hat when speaking to her, etc. 


More significantly, perhaps, for 
present purposes, Oklahoma has never 
had the large racial differentials in 
public school education that existed 
until recent years, almost uniformly 
throughout the Deep South. There 
was not true equality, either in facili- 
ties or teachers’ salaries, but compara- 
tively thinking, there was an approxi- 
mation. 


Immepiate Reactions to Decision 


When the May 17, 1954, Supreme 
Court decisions were rendered, Okla- 
homa had already started admitting 
qualified Negroes to state supported 
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graduate and professional schools.” The 
entrance of Negroes into the so-called 
“white” schools, had occurred without 
untoward incidents; and the continued 
attendance of Negroes during the sev- 
eral years following had become merely 
routine. 

However, Negroes were being ad- 
mitted on a basis of equality with all 
other students. In the McLaurin case 
the Supreme Court had ruled to that 
effect as a part of its decision.“ It 
was declared that a student could not 
do his best work when he was deprived 
of the opportunity to engage in free 
discussions with his colleagues, thus 
foreshadowing, in some measure, the 
judicial cognizance (which would later 
be clearly understood in the public 
school segregation cases) of certain 
psychological and intangible elements. 

The salient sections of the main 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954, Brown v. Board of Education, 
have been quoted so widely and so 
pertinently that it would serve no use- 
ful purpose to restate them here. It 
seems more appropriate to present and 
analyze some of the immediate reac- 
tions to the decision, which reactions, 
incidentally, were swift and pointed. 
In that connection, then, Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, the two large urban 
areas in the state, will be singled out 
for attention. 

On May 18, the Oklahoma City 
morning daily included an article which 


*Two Supreme Court decisions had forced 
the issue. They were Sipuel 7. Oklahoma, 
332 U. S. 531, and McLaurin v. Oklahoma 
State Regents, 339 U. S. 637. 

‘The University of Oklahoma had pre- 
viously refused to seat Negro students in 
classrooms with whites. Negroes received 
instruction from a small anteroom off the 
main classroom, 
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made it abundantly clear that the de- 
cision had been expected in educational 
circles.” It stated that fifteen of Okla- 
homa City’s eighty-seven schools would 
have mixed Negro and white classes if 
natural attendance boundaries were 
kept after the Supreme Court ban on 
segregation became effective. This in- 
formation was offered as the result of 
a population survey, recently com- 
pleted by the school research office. 

It was further pointed out that while 
the would remain 
racially homogeneous because of the 
nature of the population in normal at- 
tendance areas, it would be impossible 
in several districts to draw boundaries 
dividing white and Negro pupils. 
Finally, this article quoted Dr. Swan- 
son, city school superintendent, as be- 
lieving the basic problem that the 
school board would face was whether 
to adopt a strict no transfer policy, 
or to be lenient in that connection 
where population was not sharply di- 
vided. 

On the following day, May 19, the 
same newspaper carried an editorial 


most of schools 


declaring that those in authority would 
observe the law; urging individuals to 
restrain any feeling of anger and to 
conduct themselves as law abiding citi- 
zens. It ended by declaring, “Correc- 
tive action must be had as soon as 
reasonably possible.’”® 

In the meantime, the Oklahoma City 
evening daily, an offspring of the same 
publishing company as The Daily 
Oklahoman, also issued an editorial on 


"Imogene Patrick, “15 Mixed City Schools 
Seen.” The Daily Oklahoman, 63, no. 132: 
1-24, My 1954. 

*Editorial, “The Law Is The Law.” The 
— Oklahoman, 63, no. 133: 1-32, My 
1954. 
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May 19." It stated that Oklahoma had 
been solving the problem of the social 
aspects of segregation for a long time, 
suggesting that the admission of Ne- 
groes to the state educational institu- 
tions several years ago was one phase 
of the problem. It then proceeded to 
discuss educational equality in the fol- 
lowing language: 

One phase of the decision seems to 

place much emphasis on equality of 

education, which, the court seemed 
to think, would be enhanced by abol- 
ishing segregation. This is an un- 
realistic attitude, however, because 
probably no two schools in any given 
community have equal facilities, 
whether they be white or Negro.... 

Movement to make educational facili- 

ties equal to all children would ob- 

viously run into insuperable difficul- 
ties.” 

In general, the large Tulsa daily re- 
vealed an attitude similar to expres- 
sions of the Oklahoman. In a front 
page story on May 18, it was re- 
ported that an unofficial poll of both 
Negro and white citizens indicated that 
they were in entire agreement that 
Tulsa would follow the law.’ 

The very next day the same news- 


paper presented a discussion and some- 
what of a dissection of the situation 


resulting from the decision.” It stated 
that in some respects the decision meant 
the breakdown of a “way of life,” 
constituting all but the final blow to 


the States’ Rights doctrine. Further- 
more, that the trend had been for a 
long time toward the break-up of seg- 


regation. This editorial observed that 


"Editorial, “End To School Segregation.” 
The Oklahoma City Times, 65 1-36, My 1954. 

®Ibid., p. 36. 

°Tulsa Studies Effect of Ban.” Tulsa 
Daily World, 247: 1-36, My 1954. 

“Editorial, “Breaking up Segregation” 
Op. cit., 248: 1-36, My 1954. 
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there would, however, in all likelihood 
remain many all-white and all-Negro 
schools for some time to come. Finally, 
it urged temperance, forbearance, and 
obedience to the law, declaring that, 
“the inevitability of this unanimous de- 
cision has served to lessen the chances 
for precipitate action or open rebel- 


lion.” 

Thus it should be noted that al- 
though some divergences were discern- 
able, the two large-city papers were 
harmonious on the issue of obedience 
to the Supreme Court’s decision or re- 
sistance to it. Apparently they also 
believed together: (1) that the de- 
cision was a logical outcome of the 
events of the past several years; (2) 
that Oklahoma was already success- 
fully making the social transition; and 
(3) that the Supreme Court decision 
would not, or certainly should not 
cause such violent or radical institu- 
tional changes as some individuals and 
states feared. 

The Negro press of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa was also vocal following the 
pronouncement. The first issue of the 
Oklahoma City weekly, May 22, took 
a bold position, as follows: 

We are of the opinion the full force 
and effect of the high court’s decision 
Monday has not fully settled down 
upon the people . . . if segregation is 
unconstitutional in the schools, it is 
equally unconstitutional in trains, 
buses, hotels, parks, and everywhere 
law and custom have previously made 
distinctions and separations based 
upon race. 

The Tulsa weekly for Negroes, while 
designating the decision as probably 





“Editorial, “Segregation Finally Out- 
lawed.” The Black Dispatch, 4, no. 17: 
1-12, My 1954. 
w6v,to554.0T T2op. 
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the most important ruling affecting Ne- 
groes since the Dred Scott case of 
1857,' was, nevertheless, more cautious 
in its comments. In its May 29 issue 
it observed that there were no wild 
demonstrations of rejoicing on either 
side, but that the general atmosphere 
had been one of “thoughtful concern 
and deep sobriety.”” 

In a somewhat similar context, on 
May 17, a reporter from WKY-TV of 
Oklahoma City, interviewed about a 
dozen Negro high school pupils and 
approximately the same number of 
whites on an evening program. Under 
questioning, the Negro students voiced 
satisfaction and mild enthusiasm at 
the ruling. Most members of the white 
group stated an acceptance of the pol- 
icy of integration, again generally of 
a restrained nature. Several boys ven- 
tured the observation that the addition 
of Negroes to their groups should en- 
liven athletics. A majority of the 
white pupils expressed the opinion 
that integrated schools would work 
satisfactorily if the parents and older 
people would “keep out of it.” 

The foregoing reactions are offered, 
not as a complete elucidation of public 
opinion in Oklahoma upon reception of 
the May 17 Supreme Court ruling, but 
rather as representative of a certain 
climate of thought, widespread enough 
to have the sanction of large seg- 
ments of the state population. These 
reactions are submitted, however, not 
as snap judgment, but as deliberate, 
reasoned ideas and attitudes, most of 
them formulated in advance of the 
actual rendering of the Court’s de- 


cision. 





“Editorial, “A New Birth of Freedom.” 
The Oklahoma Eagle, 34, no. 21: 1-8, My 
1954. 
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At the same time, it is recognized 
that further aspects of the same mat- 
ter are necessary of understanding if 
over-simplification is to be avoided. 
In other words, and more concretely, 
immediate reactions, though significant, 
do not provide a substantial enough 
basis for evaluating desegregation in 
Oklahoma one year later. Other data 
that are meaningful in the premises 
must be adduced, and to that end the 
remainder of this paper will be de- 


voted. 


Pusrtic ScHoot FINANCING 


Many leaders in Oklahoma have 
considered the state problem largely 
one of finance. That is because the 
white and “separate” schools have been 
supported by two differing tax bases. 
Negro schools have been financed by 
three mill general fund levies plus one- 
mill building levies. Taxes for white 
schools are levied on a district basis, 
these schools drawing twenty operat- 
ing mills from their districts. 

In 1952 Negro pupils accounted for 
only 7.8 per cent of the total public 
school enrollment. For the school year 
1953-54, Negro student cost 
$279.99, compared to $214.89 per 
white pupil, the joint average amount- 
ing to $219.42.% 

In November Attorney Mac Q. Wil- 
liamson filed a brief as a friend of 
the court the 
In this document he described the com- 


plex, financial system of the state, ex- 


each 


in segregation cases. 


plained the virtual impossibility of in- 
tegrating before the legislature had 
had an opportunity to remedy the sit- 
uation, and suggested that it would 


Oklahoma,” Southern School News, 1, 
1-16, S 1954. 
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reasonably take until June, 1955, to 
achieve such legislation. 

On January 27, 1955, an amend- 
ment to the state constitution was sub- 
mitted to both houses of the Legisla- 
ture. The amendment would, of course, 
replace the 4-mill county levy for 
Negro school use. It would permit 
districts with high schools to vote extra 
mills up to ten in order to bring the 
per capita amount for each pupil up 
to $250. Grade schools could vote 
These latter 
provisions were the only controversial 
ones included in the amendment. 


up to five extra mills. 


Meanwhile, in the state legislature, 
Representative Bill Shipley of Okmul- 
gee, chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the House, attempted to 
secure support for legislation designed 
to permit public school pupils to trans- 
fer to the school district of their 
choice. Such legislation would, if en- 
acted, provide a means of “voluntary” 
segregation. Actually it was the first 
public, overt attempt in Oklahoma to 
circumvent the Supreme Court de- 
cision. In that regard, Mr. Shipley 
made it very clear that he was making 
the suggestion on his own, not on be- 
half of the committee that he heads. 

As the projected constitutional 
amendment finally emerged, it was an 
omnibus measure. One phase pro- 
posed a new 4-mill levy which would 
be divided among all schools on a 
basis of average daily attendance. This 
part of the measure would have passed 
without protest but for the voice of 
Representative Guy Horton of Altus, 
Oklahoma, in the Southwestern area of 
the state. Mr. Horton’s objection was 
based on the fact that the provision 
would hasten desegregation. 

With regard to the other parts of 
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the measure, having to do with teacher 
tenure, contracts, building levies, et 
cetera, discussion is not essential in 
the present connection. It should be 
observed merely that Negro leaders 
and other liberals supplied articulate 
support and that the amendment was 
easily approved by the people of the 
state. 

Promptly, then, the legislature set 
itself the task of implementing and, 
as expressed by some, “vitalizing” the 
amendment. As of now, May 238, the 
school bill is being handled by a con- 
ference committee of the two houses, 
this committee chaired by Representa- 
tive Shipley. It appears that in all 
likelihood the result will be retention 
of separate schools for the minority 
children of each district, with the ex- 
pectation of integrating if or when 
the Supreme Court so directs. 

There are indications of displeasure 
among Negro groups at this turn of 
events. To many it appears obvious 
that Mr. Shipley, who campaigned and 
was elected on a platform of continued 
segregation, will attempt to color this 
bill with his own attitude. The Black 
Dispatch headlines the matter thusly: 
Negro Teachers In Huff About Bill.“ 


Present Stratus oF INTEGRATION 


It must be evident from the fore- 
going that Oklahoma has not, one year 
afterward, desegregated her public 
schools. It seems, moreover, that there 
is lately more vocal and persistent op- 
position to integration than there was 
in the weeks following the decision. 
All of this would necessarily lead to 
the assumption that Oklahoma has re- 


we Black Dispatch, 41, No. 17:1-12, My 


mained, with reference to integration, 
at the status quo ante May 17, 1954. 

Such an assumption, however, would 
be misleading and fallacious. As early 
as August, 1954, desegregation was or- 
dered in all of the Catholic schools 
of the state. Thousands of students 
per year are served in the eighty or 
so state parochial schools. While the 
grade schools received no Negro stu- 
dents, about twenty entered the high 
schools of Oklahoma City, where the 
integration has proceeded quite satis- 
factorily. 

The state colleges still hold (techni- 
cally at least) to their policy of re- 
fusing admittance to Negroes who 
could get the training that they seek 
at Langston University. It is no se- 
cret, however, that on whatever basis, 
more and more undergraduates are 
entering the two large state colleges, 
Oklahoma A. and M. and The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. In both institu- 
tions Negro students are able to pro- 
cure dormitory accommodations. 

Most of the denominational white 
colleges have voted, through their trus- 
tee boards, to await definitive Supreme 
Court direction and changing of the 
state segregation laws, before admit- 
ting Negroes indiscriminately. Phillips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, affiliated 
with the Christian Church, did admit 
several Negro graduate students last 
fall but denied admittance to under- 
graduate applicants. On this matter a 
number of Christian church ministers 
of Oklahoma City and environs, took 
a definite opposition stand, petitioning 
the trustees and school officials to ad- 
mit all races immediately on a basis 


of equality.” 


*“Oklahoma.” Op. cif., 1: 1-16, O 1954. 
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In the meantime, both the NAACP 
and the Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
branches of the Urban League spon- 
sored public information forums and 
efforts for discussing and working out 
plans for implementing the Supreme 
Court’s decision. The Oklahoma City 
branch of the NAACP conducted A 
Fighting Fund For Freedom rally, with 
Dr. Margaret Butcher, Washington, 
D. C. school board member, as speaker. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews held meetings at Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, October 26 and 
27, on the theme, Integration Is Every- 
body’s The 
warmly backed by many other groups, 
three 


Business. discussions, 
considered the problem from 
angles — churches, schools, and com- 
munity. 

In January, 1955, the Episcopal 
Diocese of Oklahoma held its annual 
convention in Oklahoma City. At this 
meeting the Episcopal bishop of Okla- 
homa endorsed integration, following 
which the group entered a formal vote 
for desegregation. 

In a similar vein, in several Okla- 
homa towns, including the capital city, 
theatres which were always racially 
exclusive, have opened their doors to 
Negroes on a basis of equal accommo- 
dations. Within the past year many 
new interracial bodies have been es- 
tablished, precisely for one purpose— 
to help create a better understanding 
between the races. Such widely sep- 
arated state cities as Hobart, Okmul- 
gee, Elk City, Idabel, and others, are 
quietly but consistently taking such 
measures as appear feasible to ease 
the shock and pave the way for in- 
tegration. 

Otherwise, and very briefly now be- 
cause of space limitations, there are 
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currents and cross-currents, patterns 
and trends, all of which naturally fit 
into a period of transition. There are 
rumors and reports which can be nei- 
ther substantiated or verified. Such 
reports are, nevertheless, indicative of 
a certain emotional atmosphere involy- 
ing insecurity and sometimes fear. 

For instance, several Negro teach- 
ers were dropped from one of the 
public school systems of the state. 
Forthwith the news circulated that this 
incident was an example of integra- 
tion in action—Negro teachers losing 
jobs. It developed that the rumored 
estimate of the situation was errone- 
ous, but the spectre of integration be- 
came much more awesome to many 
individuals than it had any right to 
be. In fact, almost any sort of report 
can and does set off a chain reaction 
of fear among potentially affected 
groups of Negroes. 

Thus, returning for the moment to 
our frame of reference, the elements 
are now, it is hoped, entirely visible. 
It appears that no matter how sin- 
cerely members of the minority group 
are in ideological accord with racial 
integration, many are reluctant to risk 
their personal fortunes to improve the 
lot of the group; and that further- 
more, from the protective seclusion of 
segregation, some people fear compe- 
tition on a basis of equality. 

From the other side of the picture, 
one key to the prolonged controversy 
over the school bill is the attempted 
preservation of white dominance. This 
point is made even though it is recog- 
nized that the bill is a general school 


finance measure which would _nor- 


mally provoke conflicting opinions. It 


should be stressed, however, that 
Oklahoma legislators who disfavor de- 














segregation, in sharp distinction from 
those of the Deep South, do not ex- 
pect to prevent it completely. Appar- 
ently they hope to postpone it in some 
areas, especially by taking advantage 
of the fact that Negroes are or have 
been accommodated to the biracial sys- 
tem and that some of them fear the 
risk of losing status in an integrated 
society. 

The white press of the state has 
quieted down considerably in discus- 
sions of integration. The Negro press, 
particularly the Black Dispatch, con- 
tinues militantly aggressive regarding 
desegregation. It has_ editorially 
blasted Governor Gary for agreeing to 
accept the pending school bill, because 
actually the only integration implicit 
in the bill is budgetary. It has done 
likewise to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion for its definitely watered-down 
stand on implementation of the May 
17 decision, in the recent hearings. 
This newspaper has termed the gov- 
ernment’s suggestions as a surrender 
to state’s rights. 

In summary the following points 
are enumerated as suggestive of the 
actual situation in Oklahoma today: 


(1) The big preparatory step to in- 
tegration, namely, constitutional 
revision of school financing, has 
been taken. 

(2) In spite of reluctance to change 
on the part of some members of 
each affected racial group, there 
is absolutely no sentiment for 
overt resistance to the desegre- 
gation decision. 

(3) Interracial contacts are numer- 
ous and cooperative, directed to- 
ward smoothing the transition 
and facilitating integration. 

(4) Integration is proceeding in sev- 
eral areas throughout the state, 

smoothly and efficiently, with 
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reference to private and higher 
education, theatres, common car- 
riers, and certain recreational 
facilities. 

(5) Negroes, some of whom fear for 
their jobs when integration is 
achieved in the public schools, 
have a tendency to become panic 

stricken as a result of rumors 
and reports. This situation, 
however, is neither general nor 
prolonged. By and large, most 
members of the group have 
maintained poise and have la- 
bored consistently for integra- 
tion. 


Postscript 


Since the foregoing material was 
compiled the Supreme Court has is- 
sued a ruling designed to implement 
the May’ 17, 1954, decisions. This 
ruling, providing for district federal 
courts to supervise desegregation on 
“equitable principles,’ suggests that a 
“prompt and reasonable” start be 
made. 

In Oklahoma, the most widespread 
interpretation seems to involve the idea 
that the state must follow through as 
soon as practicable in complying with 
the 1954 decision of integrating all 
school systems. The Black Dispatch, 
the Oklahoma City weekly, has termed 
this Court statement as a “surrender 
to state rights” and has issued grave 
warnings in the meantime. The Daily 
Oklahoman has editorialized favorably 
for Negroes regarding the pronounce- 
ment. 


Otherwise, the following items are 
submitted as indicative of the status 
of desegregation in this state as of 
June 11, 1955: 

1. In reply to the query of whether 

a state municipality could success- 

fully defend city school segregation 





against a probable law suit this fall, 
Governor Gary has replied in the 
negative. He has also declared that 
he considers the latest Supreme 
Court ruling a “fair” one. 

2. The Oklahoma Regents For 
Higher Education have voted (one 
dissenting) for indiscriminate ad- 
mittance of all races to all institu- 
tions of higher education in the 
state, beginning in September, 1955. 
Since then, The University of Okla- 
homa, at Norman, has opened its 
doors to Negroes for the summer 
(present) session. The decision of 
the Regents means that Langston 
University, hitherto exclusively Ne- 
gro, is now open to members of other 
races. 

8. Most of the private colleges of 
the state have followed the decision 
of the Regents in abolishing dis- 
criminatory barriers. Two colleges, 
Oklahoma Baptist University at 
Shawnee, and Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity (Methodist), have suggested 
tentatively that they shall probably 
await further official state action 
before admitting Negroes. It is pre- 
sumed that they have reference to 
constitutional revision. It is report- 
ed, however, that certain youth 
groups connected with the churches 
involved, are pressuring for an im- 
mediate removal of segregation bar- 
riers. It remains to be seen whether 
these institutions will fall in line 
by September. 

4. Poteau, a town in southern Okla- 
homa, the section sometimes called 
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“little Dixie,” has been the first lo- 
cal unit to announce its readiness 
to integrate at the beginning of the 
fall term. Enid has admitted two 
Negro students to the summer ses- 
sion of the city high school. Al- 
though the school board has not 
made a definite statement, this leads 
to the belief that Enid, too, will in- 
tegrate in the autumn. 

5. On the other side of the ledger, 
a spokesman for the Ardmore public 
school system, has issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Negroes are 
far better off in their own schools 
and are not “ready” yet for inte- 
gration. 

6. Finally, there is much talk and 
speculation and there are many ru- 
mors. There is a great deal of local 
planning, but it is not possible at 
this stage to pin-point it to a de- 
gree that bears reporting. The 
threat of law suits by the NAACP 
hangs heavily over the school boards, 
and many of them are waiting hope- 
fully but vainly for a public state- 
ment from the Attorney General of 
the state, assuring them that they 
may safely continue the segregated 
systems. Behind all of the uncer- 
tainty, however, there is overwhelm- 
ing certainty in Oklahoma that in- 
tegration must be put into practice 
now or in the near future. There- 
fore, it is hereby predicted that a 
large percentage of the state school 
systems will attempt to comply with 
the Supreme Court rulings in 1955 
and 1956. 





CHAPTER XIV 
DESEGREGATION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. E. Soromon 
Executive Secretary, Palmetto Education Association 


The public officials of South Carolina 
have not made any effort, or attempted 
to make any effort, toward desegrega- 
tion in the public schools — notwith- 
standing the fact that the Supreme 
Court on May 17, 1954 declared seg- 
regation in the public schools uncon- 
stitutional. 

The failure to begin preparation for 
desegregation is based on an opinion 
that they should await the Court’s final 
decree on implementation. This idea to 
“wait and see,” or better still ‘do 
nothing until we have to,” is a step 
in the direction of non-compliance. For 
when every consideration to plan for 
desegregation is discouraged on the ba- 
sis that we are not now required to do 
it, and may not in the not too distant 
future be required, apathy in public 
thought is promoted and the opportu- 
nity of preparation granted in the im- 
plementation delay wasted. The Court 
has declared and certainly the imple- 
mentation decree will not fail to make 
the declaration effective. 

With the election of James F. Byrnes 
to the governorship, the Legislature in 
1951 adopted a Byrnes sponsored bill 
providing for a special sales tax of 
$.03 proceeds from which would fur- 
nish money for the retirement of bonds 
used to finance the school construction 
program. Substantial equalization of 
schools for white and Negro children 
was proposed. At this time the school 
property for Negro children was valued 


at $19,725,688" and the school property 
for white children at $88,989,241. The 
Educational Finance Commission was 
established to aid in the consolidation 
of school districts, the construction, re- 
modeling and equipping of schools. The 
Commission staff did a good job, sans 
power, but on May 31, 1955, 57 per 
cent of monies appropriated was used 
to construct and remodel schools for 
Negro children and 42.7* per cent to 
construct and remodel schools for white 


children. 

To make whatever preparation neces- 
sary to delay compliance with the Court 
Decree should it be unfavorable, Gov- 
ernor Byrnes appointed a committee of 


fifteen (five senators, five representa- 
tives, and five laymen), headed by the 
chairman of the Senate Education Com- 
mittee, Marion Gressette. Under the 
authority of CRS. 371 of 1951 the 
Gressette Committee was requested to 
“study and report on the advisable 
course to be pursued by the State in 
respect to its educational facilities in 
the event that the Federal Courts nulli- 
fied the provisions of the State Con- 
stitution requiring the establishment of 
separate schools for the children of the 
white and colored races.” 

This committee functioned largely 
through two subcommittees which were 


*Report of State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, 1951, p. 323. 

"Report of Educational Finance Commis- 
sion, May 1955. 
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required (a), to make a thorough sec- 
tion-by-section study of the State Con- 
stitution and Statutes as they pertain 
to the schools with a view to recom- 
mending amendments which may be 
necessary to continue a program of pub- 
lic education; and (b), to compile and 
correlate the mass of data, suggestions, 
ideas, views and tentative plans which 
have been submitted, in both oral and 
written form, by individuals and groups, 
both within and without the State of 
South Carolina.“ 

Foreseeing the possibility of the un- 
constitutionality of segregated schools, 
Governor Byrnes asked the 1952 legis- 
lature to request the people of South 
Carolina to empower them to repeal 
Section 5, Article XI of the State Con- 
stitution which reads: 


“The General Assembly shall provide 
for a liberal system of free public 
schools for all children between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, and 
for the division of the counties into 
suitable school districts.” 

In November, 1952, the people over- 


whelmingly voted this power to the leg- 
islature in spite of resolutions from 
‘most religious bodies, the two Educa- 
tional Associations, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and other service organiza- 
tions against the repeal. 

Fully cognizant of this vote, and en- 
couraged by statements bordering on 
non-compliance from other public of- 
ficials in speeches, press releases, etc.. 
the subcommittees began their task 
‘(maintaining segregated schools within 
the framework of the Supreme Court’s 
decision). Visits were made to other 
states in an effort to find out what they 
were proposing, particularly to those 


‘Interim Report of South Carolina School 
Committee June 28. 1954, p. 6, Sec. III. 
‘Ibid. 
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states who, like South Carolina, were 
trying to find a way of non-compliance, 
A mass collection of ideas, proposed 
plans, etc., were obtained through these 
visits, but we doubt the value of any 
of it in providing a “way.” 

Each time the press mentioned some 
new idea, or plan, to circumvent the 
expected decision the plaintiffs were 
heartened. For they felt the State of- 
ficials were going to all this trouble 
and expense because they knew our 
Nation’s Court of Equity would rule 
in favor of the plaintiffs. Too, the fail- 
ure to reach any definite decision on 
any one idea, or plan, as being the 
one escape helped to put at ease those 
persons who had in mind better facili- 
ties for all boys and girls in South 
Carolina. Certainly the suit to ques- 
tion the constitutionality of segregated 
schools aided, greatly, the Educational 
Revolution in South Carolina. 

Immediately following the May 17th 
decision Governor Byrnes called a halt 
to the school construction program. 
During this stoppage one of the Gres- 
sette Committee’s subcommittees in- 
vited many individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations to appear before the com- 
mittee and present their views on the 
Decision. Included in these groups 
were the Parent-Teacher Associations. 
the two Education Associations, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of White People. In July, 1954, after 
several weeks of hearings, the Gres- 
sette Committee recommended a con- 
tiuuation of the school construction pro- 


gram. 


While these sessions were closed and 
confidential, it is believed the NAACP; 
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The South Carolina Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers, and the 
Palmetto Education Association were 
the only groups endorsing the De- 
cision. The Palmetto Education Asso- 
ciation stated they could not afford to 
oppose the Decision and were willing 
to work with any individual, or group, 
to carry out the Decision. 

The heralding and wide display given 
to the few incidents occurring in sec- 
tions of the nation against desegrega- 
tion was expected. Expected also were 
the many statements and efforts to 
prove that the teachers in schools for 
Negro children would lose their jobs. 
So, when the Gressette Committee made 
reports requesting the repeal of the 
State’s school attendance laws, amend- 
ing the laws to give broader powers tc 
local school boards and repeal of the 
teacher contract laws, no one was sur- 
prised. The passage of these and other 
bills by the legislature was simply an 
aftermath.” We think all of these were 
attempts to create fear in the minds 
of teachers in the schools for Negro 
children, and also create for them lay 
sympathy. All of this was expected 
for it is typical. But the original suit 
was brought by parents in Summerton. 
South Carolina, and I am sure with 
eleven (11) additional petitions filed 
and fifteen (15) petitions signed,’ the 
State officials and members of the Leg- 
islature will soon realize their error in 
trying to create this fear. These suits 
and petitions were and will be brought 
by parents who are determined that 
their children will have better educa- 
tional opportunities than they had. To 
indicate the determination of these par- 





Calendars No. 5 27-32. 
*Rev. A. C. Redd, Executive Secretary, 
NAACP, 
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ents, $53,000" has been spent in the 
courts, and they have declared their 
eagerness and readiness to spend that 
much, or more, with NAACP’s legal 
defense to prove democracy in America 
is not something we read or hear about 
any longer but something we experience. 

Many of the organizations that op- 
posed the repeal of Section 5, Article 
XI of the State Constitution, and the 
repeal of attendance laws, have spoken 
for a continuation of segregation. The 
South Carolina Education Association 
(this is the organization before which 
Governor Byrnes made his often quoted, 
or misquoted, statement in 1951 about 
closing the public schools and leasing 
them to churches) was one of two or- 
ganizations affiliated with the National 
Education Association, out of 64, that 
opposed a resolution concerning the 
Court’s Decision at the New York meet- 
ing of NEA in 1954. And, on Satur- 
day, October 9, 1954, their Council of 
Delegates adopted a statement of pol~ 
icy favoring continued segregation. 

One can clearly see that the political 
leadership in South Carolina is dedi- 
cated to the preservation of segrega~ 
tion. For their every effort thus far 
has been concentrated on finding a way 
to delay acceptance of the Decision, 
and to get around having to make any 
changes that would admit the South’s 
error in not complying with the Court’s 
Decision in 1896. At that time the 
Justices ruled “separate but equal fa- 
cilities for the races.” This was the 
ruling the State wanted, this is the 
ruling they say should be in force now. 
However, for fifty years, with the dis- 
franchisement of the Negro, the State 
never thought of complying. Only af- 





"Ibid. 
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ter our Nation’s Court of Equity, es- 
tablished by the people to insure jus- 
tice for all citizens, did in fact re- 
mind the State’s politicians that the 
Negro was a citizen and should be 
accorded all the benefits which accrue 
from participation in a democracy, did 
the State’s politcians admit the Negro 
to exercise the privilege of voting. 
The program of the NAACP was an 
influencing factor in this awakening 
to a desire for first-class citizenship. 
Having attained this status through the 
courts, these citizens in many localities 
began to urge the officers and staff of 
NAACP to aid them in obtaining the 
educational facilities that would pro- 
vide the training to prepare their chil- 
dren for positions of usefulness and 
honor, a position other than as an un- 
selfish sacrifice in time of war. When 
it was evident that “separate but equal” 
could not be obtained, they began to 
question the constitutionality of segre- 
gated schools. 

Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, native of 
South Carolina, President of More- 
house College, and a nationally known 
churchman, told a Florence, South Car- 
olina NAACP Branch that “the South’s 
compliance with the decision in 1896 
would have prevented the May 17, 
1954, Decision.” We agree, for we 
feel that fifty years of complying in 
practice rather than theory would have 
made segregated laws useless. An edu- 
cated Negro and white citizenry, well 
versed in citizenship priviliges and 
political know-how, would have long 
ago brought an end to the one party 
system that permitted political office 
holders and party bosses to maintain 
segregation. 

While public office holders, and some 
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private organizations, proposed the 
nearest thing to noncompliance rather 
than adherence, there are many indi- 
viduals, and a few organizations, work- 
ing arduously to develop a conscious- 
ness of human relations. These indi- 
viduals and organizations do not get 
the headlines in our newspapers, but 
the facts they have been giving, and 
their unalterable position in the ac- 
ceptance of the May 17th Decision, 
is worthy of praise. They stress the 
need to begin now to form interracial 
groups to study their community, its 
functions, its problems, its needs, and 
the contributions each citizen can make 
to alleviate same. Also, with intelli- 
gent understanding find ways to ap- 
proach the supposed problems that 
would arise with desegregation. 

The most notable of these organiza- 
tions is the South Carolina Division of 
the Southern Regional Council and its 
affiliates. Others like the South Caro- 
lina Council of Church Women, Fel- 
lowship of Churches, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, should share in this recog- 
nition, for some of their members are 
leaders in the South Carolina Division 
of the Southern Regional Council (now 
the South Carolina Council on Human 
Relations). 

Many of these organizations are mak- 
ing every effort to forestall the sup- 
posed problems in desegregation 
through disseminating correct, and/or 
corrected, information to their local 
branches, and by assisting these local 
branches, or individuals, to spearhead 
the formation of interracial study 
groups. Others are offering their ser- 
vices to local officials (willing or un- 
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willing) to help them prepare the popu- 
lace for desegregation. 

The militant and aggressive James 
M. Hinton, President of the South 
Carolina Conference of NAACP 
Branches, has led their twelve-year 
fight for first class citizenship, its 
rights and privileges, in South Carolina. 
Now that this fight is almost won, and 
the Court has given a re-interpretation 
of the 14th Amendment to our Con- 
stitution, others who have always 
worked for a bettering of human rela- 
tions are renewing their efforts and 
they are gathering numbers slowly but 
surely. 


The Rock Hill Council on Human 
Relations, the first to be accepted by 
a city council in South Carolina, is 
evidence of the energies and efforts of 
Father Maurice Shean of Rock Hill. 
Father Shean and Mr. Sauritz invited 
Dr. George S. Mitchell, Executive Di- 
rector of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil to Rock Hill to talk with Mayor 
Jerome and tell him of the Southern 
Regional Council’s work and activities. 
After this discussion the mayor sug- 
gested the formation of a group to 
study the community. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, a group composed of the leading 
white and Negro clergymen and lay 
citizens met and discussed ways and 
means of opening channels of communi- 
cation between the races. They dis- 
cussed in broad terms the need for a 
better understanding between the races 
and some of the problems that faced 
their community. After three weeks 
of discussions stressing the ideas of 
sharing responsibility as well as the 
privileges of serving the community and 
the need for the appointment of a Ne- 
gro, or Negroes, on city commissions, 
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a proposal was drawn up in which was 
stated, “in order that we work for a 
proper understanding of the issues, and 
because we desire a minimum of mis- 
understanding, the elimination of un- 
necessary legal action and the establish- 
ment of an atmosphere of brotherly 
understanding and cooperation, that 
there be formed in Rock Hill a plan- 
ning committee recognized and author- 
ized by the mayor and city council.” 

The proposal stated that because of 
the increasing burdens upon the public 
services, and in order that our city be 
a thinking city, the council appoint a 
Rock Hill Council on Human Rela- 
tions whose duties would be briefly 
stated as follows: its members would 
be made up of persons from both races. 
The Human Relations Council would 
concern itself with the following func- 
tions: research, planning, public in- 
formation, mediation. That there would 
be five committees, namely, Health and 
Safety, Welfare, Education, Recrea- 
tion, Public Awareness and Under- 
standing. 

Clear thinking and sincerity of pur- 
pose was evidenced in the early stages 
of this organization. The leaders re- 
alized that in every community there 
are people who, because of their per- 
sonal integrity and responsibility or 
traditional family ties, would be needed 
to facilitate a program in Rock Hill, 
and it would be necessary to gain the 
support of these people. They believed 
that the individual Southerner is a 
staunch supporter of the democratic 
ideal upon which our communities are 
established. The mayor and council 
agreed to the proposal. A Negro has 
been appointed by city council to the 
city’s recreation committee. 
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The Rock Hill Council on Human 
Relations is an indication that the edu- 
cational information approach to a com- 
munity’s needs will bring about an 
awareness of the necessity for each 
citizen to contribute to his community’s 
development. It may not be the im- 
mediate answer, but it will make for 
better understanding. 

Persons in other towns are working 
on similar projects. Rev. Claud Aber- 
nathy of Anderson, South Carolina, has 
done a commendable job in getting ra- 
cial groups together. The Community 
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Council in Greenville, Spartanburg, and 
other places where there are persons 
of courage who are staunch believers in 
our Constitution and its democratic 
principles are working for better rela- 
tions. In a few communities others are 
talking of the need for such organiza- 


tions. 


We will not say these groups are 
working for desegregation, they are 
showing their belief in Christian prin- 


ciples, the dignity of men, and brother- 
liness. 
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CHAPTER XV 


EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN TENNESSEE— 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


Groreaz N. Repp 


Dean, Fisk 


PERSPECTIVE 


Tennessee is an unusual state in sev- 
eral respects. Someone has said it is a 
“fluctuating entity,” characterized by 
many paradoxes and _ inconsistencies. 
The state is divided into three distinct 
districts—East Tennessee, Middle Ten- 
nessee, and West Tennessee—each one 
having its own peculiar economy, mores, 
physical features, and political rights, 
guaranteed by the State Constitution. 

In some respects, Tennessee is defi- 
nitely “Southern” in its outlook and 
practices; and in other respects it is 
“Eastern.” It is “Southern” because it 
has many of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the deep South—poverty, 
poor land (Ducktown), cotton fields, 
“poor whites” and Negroes in abund- 
ance, poor schools, segregation and dis- 
crimination in public education and ser- 
vices, deplorable health conditions, 
Bible belts (Dayton), race riots and 
police terror (Columbia) and the Ku 
Klux Klan (Pulaski). It is “Eastern” 
because it reflects many of the charac- 
teristics which have made the East fa- 
mous—Republicans (East Tennessee), 
famous colleges and universities, na- 
tional] leaders in education and polities, 
noted artists and scholars, great finan- 
cial centers, homes of former Presidents 
of the United States, and potential pres- 
idential candidates. 

The differences among the three re- 
gions of the state are so deepseated 


University 


that natives usually refer to themselves 
as “East,” “Middle” or “West” Ten- 
nesseeans. West Tennessee, which is 
more like the State of Mississippi than 
the rest of the state, reflects the char- 
acteristics of the rural, cotton-growing, 
deep South. Its queen city is Memphis, 
a big and constantly growing industrial 
center, largest in the state. The city 
itself, and the surrounding counties, are 
heavily populated by Negroes and 
“poor whites,” many having migrated 
across the border from Mississippi or 
across the river from Arkansas, This 
is the state’s area of greatest racial 
tensions and the section where desegre- 
gation may face its supreme test. 
Middle Tennessee, which is in the 
center of the state, appears to be the 
most paradoxical of the three sections. 
It is both “Eastern” and ‘Southern.” 
Nashville, the “Athens of the South,” is 
one of America’s greatest educational 
centers. It is a center of learning and 
culture; for its great colleges and uni- 
versities have attracted to the city a 
group of some of the most notable 
scholars in the country. Nashville is 
traditionally one of the nation’s great- 
est banking centers and one of the 
major bond centers in America. This 
combination of the “Ivy League” and 
“Wall Street” gives Nashville an ‘“‘East- 
ern” atmosphere indistinguishable from 
a miniature New York or Boston. On 
the other hand, there is much of the 
“deep South” in the atmosphere around 
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Middle Tennessee. It is the blue-grass, 
cattle and tobacco raising section of the 


state. The Nashville area is the seat 


of the old Southern aristocracy, with 
its big plantations and its finishing 
schools. Although many of these are 
things of the past, the conservatism for 
which they stood has left its imprint. 
Rigid Jim Crow prevails in public con- 
veyances, theatres, parks, and other rec- 


reational centers. There are some 
small towns in Middle Tennessee where 
as much race hatred and prejudices 
exist as in any other place in the deep 


South. 


Finally, there is East Tennessee, a 
mountainous region, full of Republicans 
and hill dwellers, and small home own- 
ers. The population of towns ranges 
from four or five persons to thousands; 
and until recently there was a county 
without a telephone or a paved road. 
But, this is the first section of the state 
to experience desegregation in public 
education on both the lower and the 
university levels; and it boasts of two 
of the state’s largest cities—Knoxville 
in the northeast and Chattanooga in the 
southeast. 


In 1940, Tennessee had a total pop- 
ulation of 2,915,841, comprising 2,406,- 
906 whites and 508,731 Negroes; but 
in 1950, the total population had in- 
creased 12.9 per cent, to 3,291,718, in- 
cluding 2,760,257 whites and 530,603 
Negroes. One of the factors which will 
condition desegregation plans in the 
state is the uneven distribution of the 
Negro population over the three divi- 
sions of East, Middle, and West Ten- 
nessee. 


It is within the framework of this 
brief analysis that the problems in- 
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volved in the desegregation of education 
in Tennessee are discussed. 

The main purpose of this study is 
to report and analyze efforts to de- 
segregate education in the state since 
the May 17, 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
and in so doing, to answer specifically 
the following questions: (1) What was 
the status of public education in Ten- 
nessee at the time of the decision? (2) 
What were the efforts to desegregate 
education prior to the decision? (38) 
What were the immediate reactions to 
the decision? (4) What positive move- 
ments to desegregate education followed 
the decision? and (5) What is the out- 
look for desegregation of education 
within the state? 


Tue Status or Pusiic Epucation 

Public education in Tennessee has 
operated on a segregated basis since 
1870. In providing for a _ perpetual 
common school fund, the Constitution 
specified that “No school established 
or aided under this section shall allow 
white and Negro children to be re- 
ceived as scholars together in the same 
school.” Subsequent laws passed by the 
legislature reinforced the policy of ra- 
cial segregation by specifying that: 
“The County board of education shall 
designate the schools which the chil- 
dren shall attend; provided that sep- 
arate schools shall be established and 
maintained for white and Negro chil- 
dren.” The same racial policy was 
adopted by the state when a law was 
passed establishing junior and senior 
high schools. In 1941, another statute 
was approved by the legislature, which 
specified that the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion be “authorized and directed to pro- 



























yide educational training and instruction 
for Negro citizens of Tennessee equiva- 
lent to that provided at the University 
of Tennessee . . . provided that mem- 
bers of the Negro race and white race 
shall not attend the same institution or 
place of learning.” This latter pro- 
vision was invalidated in 1952, when 
the University of Tennessee, by court 
action, was compelled to accept a Ne- 
gro student in its graduate school. 
According to the latest reports avail- 
able, which are for the school year 
1953-54, Tennessee operated a_ total 
of 3,654 public schools, comprising 
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grades one through twelve. This group 





TABLE I 








included 2,863 schools for white pupils 
and 791 for Negro pupils. According 
to the 1952 Census, the scholastic 
population in the state, between six and 
eighteen years of age, totaled 709,434. 
This figure included 595,640 white pu- 
pils and 118,794 Negro pupils. Follow- 
ing the trend of the total Negro pop- 
ulation, the scholastic population for 
Negroes is not evenly distributed 
throughout the three sections of the 
state. Table 1 shows the differences 
in distribution among certain key coun- 
ties in East and West Tennessee. 






DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE AND NEGRO Pupits IN CERTAIN 


CouNTIES IN East AND WEST TENNESSEE 











West Tennessee 


East Tennessee 





No. White No.Negro 
County Students Students. 





No. White No. Negro 
County Students Students 











Haywood 1,834 3,875 
Fayette 1,639 4,006 
Shelby (Memphis)  43,,659 32,841 
Crockett 2,966 1,081 


Anderson 6,660 116 
Bledsoe 1,182 28 
Carter 9,064 96 
Knox (Knoxville) 34,983 3,566 
Sullivan (Kingsport) 19,740 443 











There are nine (9) counties in East 
Tennessee in which there are no Negro 
children in the scholastic population, 
whereas in Haywood and Fayette Coun- 
ties in West Tennessee, the Negro 
scholastic population outnumbers the 
white children. This population distrib- 





Quill E. Cope, Public School Laws of 
Tennessee. Nashville: State of Tennessee, 
Department of Education, 1954, Excerpts 
from Laws 2377 and 2403. 

*Quill E. Cope, Annual Statistical Report 
of the Department of Education for the 
Scholastic Year Ending June 30, 1954. 
Nashville: State of Tennessee, Department 
of Education, 1954. 





ution has greatly conditioned the quan- 
tity and quality of education for Ne- 
gro children in the state, and it will 
certainly condition greatly efforts of 
the counties involved in complying with 
the recent desegregation decree issued 
by the Supreme Court. At the time of 
this writing, all of the public schools in 
the state operate on a segregated basis, 
in accordance with the present State 
law. 

In addition to a large net-work of 
private colleges and universities, there 
are seven (7) state supported institu- 
tions of higher learning in Tennessee. 
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TABLE II 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SUPPORTED BY THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 1953-1954* 











Institution Enrollment 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville) 10,724 
Memphis State College (Memphis) 4,357 
East Tennessee State College (Johnson City) 3,494 
Tennessee A. and I. University (Nashville) 3,429 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute (Cookeville) 2,369 
Middle Tennessee State College (Murfreesboro) 2,288 
Austin Peay College (Clarksville) 1,362 

Total 28,023 








*At present, all of these institutions, except the University of Tennessee, operate on a 


strictly segregated basis. 


These institutions and their enrollments 
are shown in Table II. 
DeseGREGATION Prior To THE DEcISION 
Although, as indicated earlier, the 
Constitution and statutes of the State 
of Tennessee make segregation in pub- 
lic and private education in the state 
mandatory, several efforts had been 
made to effect desegregation prior to 
the May 17, 1954 decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Four of the Negro in- 
stitutions in the State (Fisk, LeMoyne, 
Knoxville, and Morristown) have oper- 
ated with desegregated faculties since 
their founding dates. Fisk University, 
Nashville’s oldest institution of higher 
learning, has always adhered in theory 
to a desegregation policy for both fac- 
ulty and students, Its charter provided 
definitely for the “education and train- 
ing of young men and women irrespec- 
tive of color;” and at no time has the 
institution denied a student admission 
because of his race. Ever since its 
founding, it has enrolled white students 
at widely scattered intervals. Records 


show that four white students have 


been awarded degrees—all women. The 





first one, the daughter of Professor 
Adam K. Spence, who organized the 
liberal arts college, was graduated in 
1887, and later became a professor of 
Greek and Latin in the college. Miss 
Spence, now about ninety years of age, 
is retired and maintains a residence on 
the University campus. 

Subsequent State legislation and ad- 
ministrative policies made 
sible for the University to realize fully 
the spirit of the original charter, but 


it impos- 


immediately following the Gaines’ de- 
cision and more definitely under the 
administration of President Johnson, 
Fisk announced its present policy to 
extend, unequivocally, its educational 
facilities, as originally conceived, to 
students of all races, colors, and creeds. 

Since the Gaines’ there had 
been scattered efforts by Negro students 


case, 


to enter the University of Tennessee, 
but none of these attempts met with 
success until 1952. The case involved 
a Negro student who sought admission 
to the graduate school of the State 
University, but whose application was 
turned down because of his race. The 

















case reached the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but on the day of 
the hearing the attorney for the state 
announced to the Court that the Uni- 
versity had agreed to accept the stu- 
dent; therefore, the case was not ar- 
gued. Eighteen (18) Negro students 
had been admitted to the University of 
Tennessee at the time of the Court’s 
desegregation decision. This has been 
the only public institution in the state 
to adopt a desegregation policy. In 
1941, the State legislature had ordered 
the State Board of Education to pro- 
vide at Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege separate education for Negroes 
equivalent to that provided for white 
students at the University of Tennes- 
see. The Negro institution was later 
granted university status, and organized 
into five schools—Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Engineering, Agriculture, 
and Graduate—each with its own di- 
rector. The University of Tennessee 
has limited the enrollment of Negro 
students to those graduate and profes- 
sional areas not provided for at Ten- 
nessee A. and I. University or at Me- 
harry Medical College, a private insti- 
tution, which accepts Tennessee stu- 
dents under a regional agreement. The 
State Board of Education infers that 
it adopted this policy for the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee as one means of 
guaranteeing the continued existence of 
Tennessee A. and I. University as an 
institution; and with the forethought 
that if and when desegregation in the 
state becomes a reality, A. and I. 
University may serve the needs of mem- 
bers of both races. 


Activity among the major white pri- 
vate colleges and universities in the 
state has not been wanting. Prior to 
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the Court decision, the problem of de- 
segregation and major trends in that 
direction had been discussed by the 
trustee boards of Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Peabody College for Teachers, and 
the University of the South at Se- 
wanee; and definite action taken on the 
basis of the considered opinions of the 
respective boards. In 1952, Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, without 
public announcement or fanfare, admit- 
ted its first Negro students and the 
trustee boards of Vanderbilt and Pea- 
body agreed to extend these students 
the courtesy of electing certain courses 
in their institutions in keeping with 
the cooperative arrangement among the 
three institutions, which permits stu- 
dents enrolled in one institution to se- 
lect certain courses in another. 


In the Spring of 1953, Vanderbilt 
University announced that it would ad- 
mit its first Negro student to the School 
of Religion in the fall of that year. 
In the summer of 1954, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers admitted to its sum- 
mer session, under a special program, 
fourteen Negro principals recommended 
by the Departments of Education in 
Southern States, to study above the 
Master’s level. Also, in 1953, the Board 
of Trustees of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, reversing an earlier 
decision, which caused it to lose by res- 
ignations its entire theological faculty 
and much prestige, announced that it 
would admit Negro students to its theo- 
logical seminary. The first student was 
admitted during the summer of 1953. 
In the case of every institution in this 
group, except Peabody, the admissions 
had been forthright and on the basis 
of individual application and merit; 
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but in the case of Peabody, the present 
policy, as expressed by the Registrar, 
is to admit as a phase of a special 
project for the training of school ad- 
ministrators, only a limited number of 
Negro principals recommended by their 
respective State Departments of Educa- 


tion. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Bethel College in 
McKenzie announced that it would ac- 
cept Negro applicants in the fall of 
1953, but none had applied. According 
to the dean of the Seminary: “If any 
Negroes do apply and are otherwise 
qualified, they will be accepted on equal 
terms with white students. We must 
consider the matter simply without un- 
due excitement—and in the spirit of 
Christ.” 


Efforts towards desegregation prior 
to the Court decision have not been as 
successful on the lower levels as in 
higher education. The major effort re- 
ported was in Anderson County in 
East Tennessee. This is one of the 
counties with a very small Negro schol- 
astic population, and with no high 
school facilities for Negro pupils, who 
have to travel 50 miles daily to attend 
the Austin Public High School for 
Negroes in Knoxville. Five (5) Negro 
parents sought to enter their children 
in the Clinton High School, operated 
for white children in Anderson County. 
The case was taken to court, and a 
Federal judge, Robert L Taylor, denied 
admission on the basis of the segre- 
gation provisions in the State Consti- 
tution. The United States District 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati reversed 
Judge Taylor’s decision in 1954, and 
in sending the case back to him, or- 
dered him to act in accordance with 
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the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. No further action has 
been taken on this case to date; and 
it is possible that all of the students 
involved in the suit have been graduated 
from high school. 


Another significant step involved the 
public school system of Oak Ridge, a 
Federal atomic energy community in 
East Tennessee. On December 21, 
1953, the Town Council of Oak Ridge 
passed a resolution requesting the 
abandonment of segregation in public 
education in.that community. The res- 
olution was passed by a 4-2 vote and 
sent to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Washington, D. C. Strong op- 
position from citizens followed and an 
effort was made to recall the chairman 
of the Town Council, who sponsored 
the resolution. A referendum vote for 
this purpose failed to gain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority for such ac- 
tion. Oak Ridge has a total popula- 
tion of 33,500 and 1,200 are Negroes. 
The Town Council, which is an ad- 
visory body to the Commission, has one 
Negro member. 


Until 1951, the Clarksville Board of 
Education had operated a public school 
at Fort Campbell, but voted to abandon 
it when the federal government ordered 
that all facilities at the camp be de- 
segregated. 


IMMEDIATE ReEAcTIONS 


The May 17 decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, banning 
racial segregation in public schools, 
did not come as a surprise nor as a 
disappointment to the citizens of Ten- 
nessee, as a whole. All reports indi- 
cate that it was accepted calmly and 
with reserve throughout the state. There 











were no violent uprisings against it; 
nor were there any jubilant celebrations 
because of it. On the day of the de- 
cision, Governor Frank G. Clement 
made the following statement: 
... As governor and elected repre- 
sentative of more than three and a 
quarter million Tennesseans, I must 
point out that it is a decision handed 
down by the judicial body which we, 
the American people, under our Con- 
stitution and law, recognize as su- 
preme in matters of interpreting the 
law of the land... 
Senator Estes Kefauver expressed the 
hope that “. . . the present decision 
does not result in a setback to the 
progress the South has made in race 
relations,’ and that “sympathetic dis- 
cretion will be used in the enforcement 


of the decree.” 


A most forthright statement came 
from Mayor Ben West of Nashville, 
who said, ‘““The Supreme Court has de- 
clared the law. Our people are law- 
abiding citizens. We have no other 
thought except to conform to the law 
of the land. All of our citizens are 
entitled to the opportunity of an edu- 
cation and I am sure our Board of Ed- 
ucation will protect all in this right.” 

Although all school officials made 
statements, including the city and 
county boards of education, none fore- 
cast any direct action which would fol- 
low the decision, other than a thorough 
study of the provisions therein. 


A statement issued by Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, President of Fisk University, 
reflects in general the thinking of the 
enlightened Tennesseean. He stated in 
part, “It is my conviction that this de- 
cision, deep and significant as it is, 
will not, except in a few culturally iso- 
lated areas, occasion disturbing ten- 
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sion. Adjustments will follow as they 
always have once the guiding principles 


” 


are set .. 
In an _ editorial entitled, ‘“Prin- 


ciple Into Practice Is Now The Prob- 
lem,” the Nashville Tennesseean stated 
on May 18, 1954 that the Court de- 
cision “could not be called ‘unexpect- 
ed’” and that “It is not going to 
bring overnight revolution. . . . But 
the South is and has been for years 
a land of change. Its people—of both 
races—have learned to live with change. 
They can learn to live with this one. 
Given a reasonable amount of time and 
understanding, they will.” 

The Nashville Banner stated on the 
day of the decision, in an edito- 
rial, “A Time for Calm Appraisal,” 
that the decision “was not wholly un- 
anticipated. The issue thus adjudicated 
has been kicked around now for years— 
by the very nature of its aggravation 
demanding an answer in the light of the 
Constitution.” The editorial continues, 
“This is no time for inventing pre- 
texts of inflammatory argument. It is 
not time for demagogic appeals from 
either side of the long controversy. .. . 
These questions will not be finally and 
comprehensively settled today or to- 
morrow, next month or next fall. They 
cannot be settled on any false base, 
as narrow as racism. They must be 
settled on the basis of justice and 
equity; by law and reason, which is 
historically the American way.” 

These reactions have established the 
tone of thinking throughout the state, 
except in a few areas of race tension 
in West Tennessee, where are heavy 
Negro populations, and where the sep- 
aration of the races conforms to a rigid 


pattern. 
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There were few immediate efforts to 
force desegregation following the Court 
decision. The Nashville Branch of the 
NAACP met the following week and 
appointed a seven-man committee to 
map details for a campaign to bring 
about prompt desegregation in Nash- 
ville and Davidson County schools. 
Directly following this action, two 
white professors in a Nashville univer- 
sity petitioned the Nashville Board of 
Education to permit their three chil- 
dren to enter an elementary school, op- 
erated in the vicinity of Fisk Univer- 
sity, exclusively for Negro children. 
Since the professors lived in the com- 
munity, they pointed out that this pub- 
lic school was the only one within 
walking distance of their homes. In 
announcing the board’s denial, the city 
superintendent of schools stated: 

Until the Supreme Court of the 
United States has issued its final de- 
cree or decrees on the question of 
desegregation, the Nashville Board 
of Education is not in a position to 
discuss ways and means of imple- 
menting nor to deal with individual 
requests or petitions. 

The NAACP directed a written re- 
quest to the Davidson County Board of 
Education to desegregate its schools by 
the fall of 1955; but the County Board 
decided to establish a biracial com- 
mittee to study the problem and devise 
a plan for desegregation, for considera- 
tion by the board. 

Meanwhile, Negro students began 
immediately to seek admission to two 
state colleges operated for white stu- 
dents at Murfreesboro and Memphis. 
Two Negro students applied in person 
at the Middle Tennessee State College 
in Murfreesboro, and received applica- 
tion blanks and catalogues from the 
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Dean, who pointed out to them the 
“directives” under which the school ac- 
cepts candidates for admission. Later, 
five Negro students sought admission 
to Memphis State College in Memphis, 
but the ten member State Board of 
Education, which controls the state in- 
stitutions of higher learning, voted 
unanimously a resolution denying them 
admission. The board argued that it 
would be a violation of the State Con- 
stitution and statutes to admit Negroes 
to the institutions before the Supreme 
Court issues its final decree. The stu- 
dents seeking admission to Memphis 
State have filed a suit in the Federal 
court against the action of the State 
Board of Education. No further action 
has been taken by the students seeking 
admission to Middle Tennessee State 
at Murfreesboro. 


It had been thought at first that the 
State of Tennessee would file a brief 
before the Supreme Court, setting forth 
the state’s position on desegregation, but 
later it was decided not to do so, After 
several months of silence, the Governor 
announced what has been called a 
“wait-and-see” policy, pointing out that 
all possible suggestions to cope with 
the situation had been made, therefore 
it was not necessary for Tennessee to 
appear, since the State was not a 
party in the suits. The Governor’s an- 
nouncement was greeted with approval 
in some quarters, but severely criticized 
in others. The Nashville T'ennesseean 
editorially criticized the Governor for 
inactivity, pointing out that it was poor 
policy to let other states speak for 
Tennessee, since it is an admission of 
“intellectual bankruptcy” .. . “a sad 
commentary indeed on a state which 
likes to think of itself as a leader in 
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the new South’; and since it assumes, 
“contrary to fact,” that Tennessee’s 
problem is no different from that in 
any other state.” 


PoxiticaL REPERCUSSIONS 


The political repercussions which fol- 
lowed the decision of the Court would 
appear somewhat unusual to the out- 
sider, in view of the calmness with 
which the judgment was received. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the State of 
Tennessee and the variations in atti- 
tudes and traditions among the three 
sections of the state. When running for 
a political office, it is expected that 
certain candidates would attempt to ap- 
peal to any prejudices and idiosyncra- 
sies which might yield votes, notwith- 
standing general public opinion. The 
action of the Supreme Court preceded 
by several weeks the state Democratic 
primary election, and by a few months 
the opening of the Seventy-ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly. The issue of desegrega- 
tion came to the forefront as a major 
one in the primary campaigns, and a 
definite legislative proposal to maintain 
segregation was introduced in the As- 
sembly. 

There were three candidates in the 
running for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor — Governor Frank G. 
Clement, candidate for re-election; for- 
mer Governor, Gordon Browning; and 
Criminal Court Judge Raulston School- 
field, who was responsible for intro- 
ducing the race issue in the campaign. 
Governor Clement failed to be led into 
an extended discussion of the issue, 
but merely stated his earlier position 
that “. . . in matters of interpreting 


the law of the land . . . “the Court is 
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supreme; but added that “. . . Inasmuch 
as no final decree has been entered, 
and in view of the fact that the Court 
has invited participation by the states 
in further deliberation, no change is 
anticipated in our school system in the 
near future.” 

The other two candidates took strong 
positions opposing desegregation in pub- 
lic schools in the state. The Southern 
School News* quoted Gordon Browning 
as saying on July 31, 1954: “There 
will be no mixing of the races in the 
public schools of this state while I am 
governor . . . and I shall use the full 
influence and power of my office as 
governor to keep separate schools for 
the white children and equally good but 
separate schools for Negro children.” 
The same edition quotes Judge Raulston 
Schoolfield as saying: “. . . The opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court is both ar- 
bitrary and oppressive, to say nothing 
of being unlawful, and I will resist it 
so long as I shall live. . Only by 
bringing this issue out so that the light 
of day may be shed upon it can we 
fairly and honestly decide the ques- 
tion.” 

The entire Schoolfield campaign was 
conducted exclusively on the segrega- 
tion issue and was characterized by 
many as one of the most demagogic cam- 
paigns in the history of the state. The 
day following the election the Nash- 
ville dailies carried these results: 
Clement, 436,994 votes; Browning, 177,- 
480; and Schoolfield, 26,918. This was 
the answer of the people of Tennessee 
to those who would make the desegre- 
gation decision of the Supreme Court 
an unwarranted political issue. 

On January 13, 1955, a State Sen- 
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ator, Charles A. Stainback of Somer- 
ville in West Tennessee, introduced a 
bill in the State Senate (Senate Bill 
No. 62) which would grant boards of 
education power to assign pupils to 
schools they may designate, and which 
would free the boards from regarding 


boundaries of attendance areas pre- 
viously established. Seven additional 
senators from Middle and West Ten- 
nessee signed the proposed measure. 
Although the bill did not mention spe- 
cifically segregation, the author implied 
that its purpose was to preserve segre- 
gation in the schools. The state’s po- 
lice power was argued as the legal basis 
for this bill. 
the support of the governor nor of his 
It was 


The measure did not have 


supporters in the legislature. 


attacked by Cecil Sims, a Nashville At- 
torney, who had been quite active as 


a member of the Southern Regional 


Education Board. Attorney Sims quite 
appropriately made the point that the 


bill was superfluous, since boards of ed- 
ucation were already empowered to do 


what the bill proposed. 
The Stainback bill was referred to 


the Senate Education Committee, where 
it was expected to perish; but the 
Committee, by a 6 to 1 vote, recom- 
mended the enactment of the bill by 
the Senate. Prior to its vote, the Sen- 
ate Education Committee had held a 
public hearing on the measure before 
a packed senate chamber. The bill was 
sent to the Senate’s Calendar Commit- 
tee, where it was tabled. Senator Stain- 
back’s efforts to force the bill from 
the Senate Committee failed by a small 
margin. The denial of this proposal 
marked the beginning of a series of 
defeats for attempted legislation de- 


signed to preserve segregation in public 
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education in one form or another; and 
it brought from the Governor, for the 
first time, a forthright pronouncement 
on the issue, 

Following the failure of the general 
bill, Stainback introduced two local 
bills of similar content, which would 
apply to Fayette and Haywood Coun- 
ties. Two similar bills were introduced 
for Tipton County and Sumner County. 
By tradition, these local bills auto- 
matically won legislative approval, but 
each one was vetoed by the Governor. 
Two additional local segregation bills 
were introduced in the same Assembly; 
one for Hardeman County, which was 
later withdrawn, and one for Gibson 
County, which passed the Senate but 
not the House. 

Governor Clement’s vetoes gave hope 
to the liberal new South, because he 
was the first governor in the region to 
take a firm stand by outright veto 
against pro-segregation elements and 
their efforts to circumvent the Court's 
decision. In his message vetoing the 
Stainback bill, the governor said, “This 
bill can produce no desirable result. 
Its only possible effect can be to fer- 
ment racial hatred and disorder where 
peace exists, and precipitate disputes 
to the detriment of all concerned . . .” 
The governor’s action gained full sup- 
port from editors of each of the out- 
standing dailies in the state, such as 
The Knoxville News Sentinel, The 
Nashville Tennessean, The Nashville 
Banner, and The Chattanooga Times. 


DEsEGREGATION AFTER THE 
Court DEcIsIon 


It has been noted in a preceding sec- 
tion that even prior to the May 17, 
1954 decision, the process of desegre- 
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gation had already begun in a public 
and in several private institutions of 
higher learning in the State of Ten- 
following the 


nessee. Immediately 


Court pronouncement, Maryville Col- 
lege in East Tennessee announced that 
it would admit a Negro girl in the Fall 
of 1954. The student is now enrolled 
at the institution. 
celerated its desegregation efforts by 
admitting fifteen (15) white students 
during the 1954-55 school year. One 
white student was graduated in the 
Spring of 1954, with the Master of 
Arts degree in Sociology, and two in 
the Spring of 1955, one with the Bach- 


Fisk University ac- 


elor of Arts degree with a major in 
Education and the other with the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree with a major in Psy- 


chology. 


The most far-reaching announcement 
of desegregation policies came from the 
Catholic diocese of Nashville and the 
town of Oak Ridge in East Tennessee. 
On June 23, 1954, the Most Reverend 
William L, Adrian, bishop of the dio- 
cese, reached a decision with the pas- 
tors of Nashville churches to open in 
the Fall of 1954 all schools in the 


diocese to Negro pupils. It had been 


first reported that two exclusive schools 


would be maintained for white pupils 
only, but this was denied on the follow- 
ing day. There are seven Catholic 
schools in the Nashville diocese and 
in the Fall of 1954, about sixty (60) 
Negro students enrolled in two of them 
—Father Ryan High School for boys 
and the elementary and high schools of 
The 


eight elementary grades of coeduca- 


the Cathedral of the Incarnation. 


tional and the four high school grades 


are for girls only. Five schools were 
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without Negro enrollees, although they 
were free to attend. 

The first year of desegregated edu- 
cation in the Catholic schools of Nash- 
ville ended with complete success—with- 
out strife or outward incidents. Four 
Negro boys were among the seniors in 
the graduating class of Father Ryan 
High School and an undetermined num- 
ber of Negro girls were graduated from 
Cathedral High School. 
report on desegregation in these paro- 
chial schools appeared in a Nashville 
daily immediately following the close 
of the school year. 

The report indicated that according 


A complete 


to school officials there were no diffi- 
culties among the pupils, but parents 
proved to be the major problem. Par- 
ents were given permission to with- 
draw their children from the Catholic 
schools and send them to public schools 
if there were “emotions involved.” Of- 
ficials reported that only four to six 
white boys formerly enrolled at Father 
Ryan withdrew “specifically because of 
the integration issue;’ and approxi- 
mately forty-five (45) white students 
did not enroll at Cathedral because of 
it, but about an equal number of Negro 
students enrolled. The Negro students 
took part in extra-curricular activities 
at both schools, and at the Cathedral 
each high school class elected a Negro 
girl to one of its student offices. Where- 
as male Negro graduates at Father 
Ryan did not attend the annual prom, 
the girls at Cathedral substituted a 
banquet for their prom and it was held 
in a downtown hotel and both Negro 
and white pupils attended. 

*Wallace Westfield, “Integration Here 
Free of Strife.” Nashville Tennessean, Sun- 
day, June 5, 1955, p. 14A. 
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The experiment in the Catholic 
schools well demonstrated that if left 
alone and given proper and sincere 
supervision, free of bias and pressures, 
youth will adjust to desegregation 
without strife or the imagined difficul- 
ties which cloud the minds of their 
parents. 

On January 12, 1955, a spokesman 
for the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced that segregation in the schools 
of the town of Oak Ridge would end 
on September 1, 1955. This will be 
the first public school system in Ten- 
nessee to announce that it will desegre- 
gate its schools on a town-wide basis. 
The statement, reported in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on January 13, 1955, 
sets forth the following policies upon 
which the superintendent of schools and 
the Atomic Energy Commission have 
agreed: “(1) Pupils will not be fa- 
vored or discriminated against because 
of race; (2) School district boundary 
lines will be adhered to strictly, with- 
out regard to race; (3) All appoint- 
ments of teachers or other personnel 
will be based solely on merit.” 
1954-55 
there were 241 Negro pupils enrolled 
in the all-Negro Gambel Valley School, 
located in the “Negro” section of Oak 
Ridge. The junior and senior high 
school divisions of Gambel Valley 
School will be abandoned and about 50 


During the school year, 


Negro junior high school pupils and 


50 senior high school pupils will at- 
tend the Oak Ridge Senior High School. 
formerly for white students only. Un- 
less Negro parents move to other loca- 
tions, it is expected that all Negro 
elementary school pupils will continue 
attending the all-colored Gambel Val- 
ley School, since the other elementary 
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schools are too far removed from Scar- 
boro, the Negro district. 


An article’ appearing in a Nashville 
daily reported that there seems to be 
“at most only mild opposition” in Oak 
Ridge. Some parents have “talked of 
petitioning the AEC to the effect that 
parents won’t send their children to 
schools attended by Negroes.” The 
article reports also that “. . . at least 
two Negro families have said that they 
would move away rather than send their 
children to integrated schools.” Inter- 
views with pupils revealed that they 
are optimistic, believing that integra- 
tion will be successful. 


In these places where desegregation 
has been initiated in Tennessee, and 
where it is definitely planned for next 
Fall, the outlook among the pupils and 
most parents is quite wholesome and 
encouraging. 


Future Ovriookx 


The future for desegregation in pub- 
lic education in the State of Tennes- 
see, as a whole, may be _ telescoped 
through the reactions of Tennesseans 
to the final decree of the Supreme 
Court issued on May 31, 1955. As in 
the case of the May 17 decision, calm- 
ness prevailed in all circles; but with 
it there was complete yet subdued satis- 
faction among the whites and _ partial 
but subdued disappointment among Ne- 
groes. Both groups had expected more 
specific direction from the Court, and 
particularly a final date for ending seg- 
regation in the public schools of the 
state. It is the lack of specificity which 


‘Bill Rawlins, “Oak Ridge Schools Expect 
Orderly Integration.” Nashville Tennessean, 
Sunday Morning, May 15, 1955, p. 8. 
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brought complete satisfaction to those 
who had feared a more drastic decree, 
ordering immediate compliance; and 
which brought some disappointment to 
Negro groups. 

The prevailing opinion in the state 
is well expressed in editorials appear- 
ing in two leading newspapers. On the 
day following the issuance of the final 
decree, the Nashville T’ennessean, in an 
editorial ‘““A Test for the South,” said 
in part: “With its action yesterday, 
the Court assured the South of both 
the time and the understanding. By 
declining to establish a rigid deadline 
for compliance with its decision, it has 
made possible the gradualism that offers 
the best hope for successfully making 
the required transition.” But, the edi- 
torial warns: “It should not be seized 
as a license to stall or to resort to 
schemes calculated to frustrate the 
Court’s decision of last year.” An edi- 
torial in the Nashville Banner, under 
the title “No Overnight Transition,” 
declared: “By setting no deadline the 
Court avoided the folly of precipitate 
action,” and it proceeded further to 


caution: “Extremists on both sides of 


this issue are well advised to restrain 
themselves. The public’s case and pub- 
lic interest rest on law and order, with- 
out such caprice as would. breach both 
or would for its own gratification gall 
the states and the courts with nuisance 
lawsuits.” 


There is some feeling among Ne- 
groes that the “‘middle-of-the-road” po- 
sition of the decree will retard action 
in those communities and institutions in 
the state which were ready to act im- 
mediately; and that the lack of a time 
limit will invite procrastination in many 
others. There are now two major suits 
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in the state awaiting adjudication in 
the light of the decree. These are the 
Anderson County case, involving the 
parents of five Negro children seeking 
admission to the Clinton High School 
in East Tennessee, and the case of five 
Negro students seeking admission to 
West Tennessee State College in Mem- 
phis. Under the final decree, the judges 
may decide immediately in favor of the 
Negroes involved in the suits or they 
may delay action indefinitely until some 
“systematic” plan has been formulated 
by state or local groups. 

Immediately following the decision, 
it was reported by Eugene Dietz’ that 
in the Nashville area, city and county 
officials were considering three propo- 
desegregating the public 
schools. The plans would 
“(1) Permitting Negroes to decide for 
themselves whether they prefer to con- 
tinue in their present segregated schools 
or to register at white schools in their 
zones. (2) Abolishing zones 
completely, making it possible for both 
whites and Negroes to attend any school 
they prefer within the system. (3) Be- 
ginning the program of integration in 
the first grade and moving up grad- 
ually through the twelfth grade.” At 
present, it appears that opinion is in 
favor of the second proposal, which has 
apparently worked satisfactorily for 
both races in Baltimore, Maryland and 
in Evansville, Indiana. The local 
branch of the NAACP is requesting 
the City of Nashville to begin desegre- 
gating the public schools immediately. 
Thus far, there have been no organized 


protests among groups of white citizens 


sals_ for 


involve: 


school 


to prevent or delay it. 


*Nashville Tennessean, Friday Morning, 


June 3, 1955, p. 1. 
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To summarize, the outlook for sub- 
stantial gains in the desegregation of 
public education in the state is encour- 
aging; and Tennessee may well serve 
as a model for other Southern states. 
It has been pointed out earlier that due 
to its peculiar variations in population 
distribution, economy, and mores, ma- 
jor problems faced by any Southern 
state are duplicated within Tennessee’s 
borders. Any plans devised would have 
to reckon with these intricacies involved. 
Also, in coping with the problem of de- 
segregation, Tennessee enjoys two dis- 
tinct advantages, which will greatly fa- 
cilitate efforts of the state as a whole 
and its local communities to comply 
with the decision of the Court. 


Firstly, as the home of several of 
the nation’s outstanding colleges and 
universities, the state has a great res- 
ervoir of educational leaders not par- 
alleled anywhere else in the deep South. 
There are among them many distin- 
guished educators who have been giv- 
ing serious thought to the problems of 
desegregation, and whose opinions are 
The 
greatest concentration of these leaders 


sought throughout the nation. 


is in Nashville, the capital city. Men- 
tion has been made previously of Van- 
derbilt University, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Fisk University, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, 
and Tennessee A. and I. State Uni- 
versity. These institutions have attract- 
ed to the state internationally and na- 
tionally known educational leaders, who 
have already assumed notable leader- 
ship in improving human relationships 
in education; and, as a group, they are 
the greatest potential resources to which 
the state and its local communities may 
look for guidance. 
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Secondly, by tradition Tennessee's 
political offices have been relatively free 
of demagogues, who would pounce 
upon the race issue for political or per- 
sonal gains; or as a means of “playing 
to the gallery.” Its citizens as a whole 
have not responded to campaigns which 
would create racial strife; or which 
would obstruct progress toward im- 
proved human relations. The governor 
of the state and the representatives in 
Congress have received the mandate 
from the Court with dignity and re- 
serve, as the supreme law of the land. 
By openly forestalling efforts of ex- 
tremists from tension areas within the 
state to circumvent the mandate 
through meaningless legislation, the 
governor of Tennessee brought to a 
sudden end an organized effort which 
could have delayed action indefinitely. 


Whatever desegregation plan the 
state devises, leadership should come 
first from the colleges and universities, 
both public and private. They are the 
institutions responsible for the educa- 
tion of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents who are to administer deseg- 
regation programs. It would be incon- 
ceivable to believe that they can do this 
successfully, if they are to be educated 
in segregated institutions which deprive 
them of wholesome associations with 
members of other races. The State Uni- 
versity and several private colleges and 
universities have already demonstrated 
that desegregation in the state works 
successfully and without incidents on 
the higher levels. The Nashville dio- 
cese of the Roman Catholic Church 


has proved even more conclusively that 
it works effectively on the lower levels. 
These experiences would suggest (1) 
that the Tennessee State Board of Ed- 
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ucation should open, without restric- 
tion, its institutions of higher learning 
to members of all races, and (2) that 
local communities within the state 


should abolish school zones, thereby 
permitting Negroes and whites to at- 
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tend schools of their choice. Even by 
this method, desegregation would be 
gradual, as some whites prefer, but the 
gradualness would be by choice, rather 
than by compulsion, as Negroes pre- 
fer. 





CHAPTER XVI 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN TEXAS— 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


Wittiam H. Jones 
Executive Vice President, Huston-Tillotson College 


DerseGREGATION Prior To 1954 


In a sense, Texas has played a unique 
role in the growing national trend to- 
ward the elimination of the pattern of 
segregation in public education, for it 
has been the most favorable testing 
ground in the South of the issues of the 
unconstitutionality of the separation of 
the races in tax-supported schools. It 
has also been an important battle field 
on which the struggle for implementa- 
tion has been waged. 

Prior to 1954, numerous cracks in 
the walls of the traditional interracial 
barriers had begun to appear. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF CoLORED PEOPLE 


The National Association for the Ad- 
of Colored People had 
probed for vulnerable spots for more 


vancement 


than six years, and its efforts were dra- 
matized chiefly by the celebrated He- 
man Marion Sweatt case involving the 
issue of the admission of Negroes to 
the Law School of the University of 
Texas. 
INFLUENCE OF SocroLogicaL Factors 
There had been significant develop- 
ments and changes in social attitudes 
over a period of several years in cer- 
tain sections of Texas :—in those locali- 
ties in which there are large military 
establishments with highly transient per- 


sonnel, and also in university and other 
intellectual centers. 


DeEsEGREGATION IMPULSES AT THE 
University oF Texas 


The city of Austin with the great 
University of Texas became the citadel 
of this enlightenment. A few years 
the first broadsides were 
launched in the form of litigation, cer- 


before 


tain preparatory activity had been car- 
ried on and intensified. A chapter of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People had been 
established at the University of Texas, 
and it brought into the atmosphere of 
the students there numerous lecturers 
and consultants on the interracial is- 
sucs of the day, and it also played an 
important role in sturulating interest 
in the rights and privileges of Negroes, 
which under conventional practices had 
been so flagrantly abridged. 
Significantly, also, The Daily Tezan, 
the student publication of the Univer- 
sity, was blessed with an editorial staff 
that envisioned a new day in human 
relations in the South. It was composed 
of young men and women who were ob- 
jective in their treatment of the news, 
and were fair and unbiased in allowing 
differences of opinion to be expressed 
in the pages of their publication. But 
they were also young men and women 
whose sense of justice and humanitarian 


needs challenged their moral sensibili- 
ties and evoked their leadership. Their 
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rational and skillful handling of the 
issues of race is worthy of the highest 
commendation. They heard the clarion 
call and placed themselves on the side 
of right and freedom. They pricked 
the conscience of white youth and sup- 
plied the necessary preparation and cul- 
tivation of the soil upon which the 
seeds of the new day could germinate. 
They exhibited a surprising liberalism 
—a liberalism over and beyond any- 
thing that commercial newspapers were 
free to disclose, because they owed no 
obligation to any particular political or 
economic interests. The Daily Texan 
was, and still is, a free press. 

As a result of systematic endeavor 
and tireless efforts of both white and 
Negro groups that pressed for the dawn 
of a new day in Texas’ treatment of its 
approximately one million Negroes, in 
1950, the University of Texas admit- 
ted a small number of Negro students 
to graduate and professional training, 
apparently more for the purpose of les- 
sening the moral pressure on it than 
out of thoughtful consideration of true 
educational needs. 


Wuat THE Potts REVEALED 


Texas polls on how the public felt 
about admitting Negroes to the Univer- 
sity had been occurring with consider- 
able regularity from 1947 to 1950. 
These statewide surveys of public opin- 
ion reported that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of whites and a large percentage 
of Negroes were in favor of maintain- 
ing separate universities. 

These attempts to study this complex 
problem in human conflict supplied a 
basis for greater understanding of the 
forces that were at work in Texas and 
of the changes in the social structure 
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that might be successfully experimented ' 
with. 


In 1950, a questionnaire was circu- 
lated by Turman among 150 Negro 
and 144 white public school teachers 
representative of the teaching group of 
Texas to determine their attitudes on 
the controversial issue of segregation. 
The attitudes of the teachers varied 
sharply from those of the general public 
which were revealed in the Texas Public 
Opinion Poll. Only four per cent of the 
white and one per cent of the Negro 
teachers approved of segregated educa- 
tion at all levels from elementary school 
through the university. It is significant 
to observe that since the attitudes and 
opinions of teachers exert a significant 
effect on the minds of young people 
who are to occupy positions of influ- 
ence and leadership, a basis for rapid 
social change in Texas is in existence. 

The student body of the University 
of Texas represents a cross section of 
the white people of the entire state. 
And since Texas is composed of geo- 
graphic sections which are character- 
ized by wide variations in the percent- 
age of Negroes in the population, sec- 
tional attitudes are clearly reflected in 
the opinion polls conducted among the 
students there. 


Using Guttman’s scalogram proced- 
ures in application to two numerically 
equal groups, a true scale was estab- 
lished with a coefficient of reproduci- 
bility of .90. The scale showed that 
only six per cent of the sample reflected 
attitudes consistently in favor of main- 
taining segregation. That is, they ob- 
tained scores of zero on this tolerance 
of non-segregation scale. At the other 
extreme, 26 per cent consistently fa- 
vored the abolition of segregation. The 
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majority of the individuals ranged 
somewhere in between, approving of 
segregation in some respects and dis- 
approving of it in others. Holtzman 
reports that four out of every five men 
were in favor of non-segregation at the 
graduate and professional level, while 
only one out of every three approved 
of mixed classes at the grade school 
level. The majority were not yet ready 
to break down segregation in the pub- 
lic schools of Texas. 


It is significant, however, that back- 
ground characteristics gave definite evi- 
dence in terms of correlation of being 
major determinants of the attitudes re- 
vealed, especially in the cases of indi- 
viduals who had extreme scores either 
pro or con. Holtzman’s study revealed 
that the attitudes toward non-segrega- 
tion expressed by men from different 
parts of Texas and from non-southern 
states were strikingly different. The 
attitudes of the men from West Texas 
bore a close similarity to those of non- 
Texans. in that they were both pre- 
dominantly in favor of eliminating seg- 
regation in the classroom. On the other 
hand, the majority of the men whose 
homes were in the areas of Texas which 
had dense or heavy concentration of 
Negroes—East Texas, Central Texas, 
the Gulf Coast—were most strongly op- 
posed and showed the greatest resist- 
ance to non-segregated education, estab- 
lishing in a measure the validity of 
Woodrow Wilson’s dictum that race 
prejudice is a matter of mathematics; 
ie., that the increase of the prejudice 
of whites against Negroes is in direct 
proportion to the increase of the num- 
ber of points of contact between the 


two races. 


Further, Holtzman’s study estab- 
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lished the fact that age figures sig- 
nificantly in the degree of tolerance of 
non-segregation. Less than one-third 
of the men who were 19 years and 
younger obtained high tolerance scores, 
while nearly one-half of those over 19 
years of age received scores showing 
acceptance of non-segregation in educa- 
tion. In sum and substance, the study 
revealed a progressive change toward 
greater tolerance from the freshman to 
the senior class. This was to be ex- 
pected since the younger people usually 
express the attitudes of parents or their 
native localities. 


Moreover, Holtzman’s study estab- 
lished a high percentage of correlation 
between church attendance and _atti- 
tudes of tolerance. Those who attended 
religious services once a week or more 
were more willing to accept the Negro 
than were men who attended only once 
or twice a month. These facts serve 
to disprove a rather prevalent belief 
and conviction that the white church 
in the Southern Region is impotent 
when it comes to the matter of the 
“Negro and Brotherhood.” While it 
was fair to state that the white church 
here in Texas is, in general, “gagged” 
or at least rather tightly muzzled from 
exercising a free voice with regard to 
rights, privileges, and justice for. Ne- 
groes, the evidence would reveal that 
it is making its spirit and ideals felt 
in the lives of its adherents in some 
manner to a significant degree. 


However, and this is the paradox, the 
most tolerant of all men included in 
Holtzman’s study were men who claim 
they never attend church. 

This study disclosed also some cor- 
relations between major subjects and 


attitudes of tolerance. The men who 











were concentrating in the fields of edu- 
cation, humanities, and social sciences 
excelled in tolerance those who were 
majoring in the physical, chemical, and 
biological sciences. The greatest resist- 
ance to non-segregation was registered 
among the students in the law school. 
We can only speculate as to why this 
should be true. Perhaps men who are 
drawn to the field of law are naturally 
of a conservative bent; perhaps the 
study of law itself constrains them to- 
ward acceptance of and loyalty to the 
conventional and the status quo; per- 
haps the majority of the students who 
are studying law at the University have 
come from those areas of Texas which 
are characterized by high intolerance; 
or perhaps the staff and faculty of the 
law school may embody suppressed or 
overt intolerance which serves as a 
mold for the attitudes of the majority 
of the students who study there. Per- 
haps all of these possibilities should be 


examined. 


The Texas Poll, a statewide survey, 
conducted by Joe Belden indicated that 
public opinion in the State had grown 
more tolerant over the five-year period 
from 1948-1953, even though most white 
Texans still favored racial segregation 
in universities and colleges as well as 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Much of this transformation in attitude 
away from traditional racial bias and 
resistance to non-segregation had doubt- 
less been the result of the growing 
conviction that the Supreme Court 
would probably act favorably upon the 
test cases before it in which the 
NAACP was endeavoring to end segre- 
gation in public schools. 


The percentages revealed in the fol- 
lowing table indicate that the Texas 
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public had by 1953 begun to show a 
tendency to adapt itself to the gradual 
legal developments of this controver- 
sial issue. 

When the question was asked in 
1948, and was repeated in 1950, and 
again in 1953, “Are you for or against 
Negroes and Whites going to the same 
universities?” the following were the re- 


sults: 

1948 1950 1953 
Against 76% 76% 59% 
For 20 20 31 
Undecided 4 4 10 











100% 100% 100% 

Beiden makes the following comment 
in his report in 1953: 

“The decrease in opposition to Ne- 
groes attending the same universities as 
whites, from 76 per cent in 1950 to 
59 per cent at present, is indicative of 
a softening attitude on the part of 
many white adults, especially those in 
the upper economic levels who are be- 
ginning to realize the cost of maintain- 
ing separate colleges. The differences 
in opinion among upper, middle, and 
low income groups on this question are 
compared below: 

Upper Middle Low 


Against 48 Yo 60% 60% 
For 46 33 22 
Undecided 6 7 18 











100% 100% 100% 

“Note in the upper income group 
which represents about one-tenth of the 
public, opinion is almost evenly di- 
vided while in the more numerous mid- 
dle and low income groups about six 
of every ten persons favor separate 


universities. 
“A thorough analysis of the results 
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of our latest survey shows that only 
Negroes as a group, give a majority 
vote to the idea of teaching both races 
in the same universities. Negroes, as 
a group, also think their children should 
have the right to go to the same schools 


as white children.’” 


REACTIONS To THE CourT’s Decision 


Texans’ immediate reaction to the 
United States Supreme Court decision 
abolishing segregation in the schools 
was at once mixed and highly individ- 
ual. It followed no particular pattern. 
but ranged from unqualified endorse- 
ment to unmitigated condemnation. 

Governor Allan Shivers and Dr. J. 
W. Edgar, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, both affirmed and announced that 
Texas would make an intensified study 
of how it may comply with the Supreme 


Court’s decree. The Texas Education 
Agency was asked to study the problems 


involved in the decision to the end that 
a set of recommendations could be made 
to the next meeting of the legislature. 

Governor Shivers was quoted by the 
Austin American as saying: 

“The court’s rulings yet to be made 
on time and method of enforcement of 
its anti-segregation decision will be all- 
important, but it will require years to 
comply with the order for integration 
of schools.” 

“T hope that it can be worked out 
so as not to cause damage to the school 
children and that the children them- 
selves will not be placed at a disad- 
vantage.” 

“Sometimes those who seek reforms 
go so far that the evils of the reform 
movement are more onerous than the 
evils they’re trying to remedy. The 


*The Daily Texan, May 23, 1953. 


problems are by no means insurmount- 
able, but are too big to be solved in 
days or weeks or months. Just saying 
we abolish segregation doesn’t cure it, 
It doesn’t accomplish anything. What 
is to be done about enforcing it is the 
important thing.” 

“T don’t think anybody can estimate 
the seriousness of this decision, what 
it will cost, what it will do to the cur- 
riculum.”” 

Dr. Edgar made some observations 
about the theory that segregation is 
more costly than integration. He 
pointed out that there are no exact 
data on this subject. He stated that 
where the Negro population is sparse, 
as in West Texas, the cost of maintain- 
ing full twelve grade schools for a rela- 
tively few pupils had been extremely 
expensive. But this has not been the 
case in East Texas. 

The benefit in the decision, he stated, 
was that many school districts faced 
with the costly problems of renovating 
and rebuilding schools for Negro pu- 
pils under the “separate but equal” 
doctrine could now avoid costly outlays 
which might end up as wasteful. 

On May 24, 1954, Dr. Edgar sent 
a release to all superintendents of 
schools of Texas informing them that 
the schools would operate in the 1954- 
1955 scholastic year on the same basis 
as they had previously. He stated: 

“The Texas public school system is 
administered under the Texas Consti- 
tution and the statutes passed by the 
Texas Legislature, and no _ change 
should be contemplated until further 
action has been taken by the United 
States Supreme Court and until the 
Texas Legislature points the way for 


*4ustin American, May 18, 1954. 
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such changes. Every local board should 
plan its budget, program, and policies 
for 1954-1955 pursuant to Texas law 
and should make no changes until di- 


rected to do so.’” 


Poxiticat DreTERRENTS AND 
SIDETRACKS 


The indefinite and nondescript atti- 
tudes of the Texas public which ex- 
isted just before and shortly after the 
May 17 edict of the United States Su- 
preme Court were organized and given 
positive direction by the 1954 guber- 
natorial campaign. Governor Allan 
Shivers, in a desperate effort to win 
out over his popular opponent and gain 
a third term of office as the state’s chief 
executive, introduced the race question 
as a campaign issue and took a firm 
stand against the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. In a series of panel discus- 
sions over various television channels, 
he presented the views of a number of 
politically and socially prominent citi- 
zens of the state, including attorneys, 
school superintendents, physicians, and 
individuals in other important walks of 
life. 

All of the members of these panels 
opposed desegregation in the public 
schools on the grounds that it would 
be detrimental to both the Negroes and 
the whites and that “it just won't 
work.” As a result, an overwhelming 
majority of the white people of Texas, 
particularly in the northeast, central, 
and southeastern regions who were by 
tradition strong adherents to the prin- 
ciple of segregation of the Negroes 
from the whites, at once felt that they 





Austin, Texas, May 24, 1954. 
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*Correspondence from Texas Education 
Agency, State Commissioner of Education, 
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had found in Governor Shivers, a man 
of wealth, wide prestige, and influence, 
the embodiment of their own convic- 
tions and desires on this ‘“‘troublesome 
issue” and a leader of sufficient strength 
to prevent the implementation of the 
ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

It is the conviction of many thought- 
ful people that it was Governor Shivers’ 
forthright opposition to desegregation 
of the public schools that won for him 
re-election. Whether or not his position 
taken on these issues in the conduct 
of his campaign reflected his genuine 
attitudes regarding the rights and priv- 
ileges of the 977,458 Negroes in Texas 
cannot be definitely determined. The 
facts would indicate that he has not 
given much attention to the Negro citi- 
zens during any portion of his incum- 
bency of office, but the record also indi- 
cates that he has not publicly depre- 
ciated them. The editor of the Houston 
Informer states that ‘‘on the fundamen- 
tal issues the governor has not let the 
race down one time when the chips were 
down. Differ as we may on the gov- 
ernor’s politics, we must be fair in 
granting him manhood and good will on 
matters that are fundamental.’ 

The 181 legislators of Texas, con- 
vened on January 11 and remained in 
session up to June 1 without formally 
taking up the matter of the implemen- 
tation of the desegregation decision. 

Among the legislators, there is a 
small element of liberals, one of whom, 

Representative Maury Maverick, Jr. of 
San Antonio, has proclaimed segrega- 
tion as a defunct and untenable pro- 
gram in public education. 


‘The Informer, May 14, 1955, page 12 (edi- 
torial). 
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He has said: “There is no road back 
. . . Jim Crow is dead, or soon will be, 
in the field of education.” 


Opposition GENERAL IN CHARACTER 


Whereas, there exists among the 
whites of Texas general opposition to 
nonsegregated public education, the 
feeling has not engendered open pro- 
posals to change Texas schools from 
a public to a private basis in order 
to prevent integration, as has been the 
case in Georgia, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, and other Southern states. 

In certain localities increased invest- 
ments have been made in the improve- 
ment of the physical plants of the 
Negro schools since May 17, 1954. This 
move could be interpreted as an effort 
to establish full equality of physical 
facilities for Negro scholastics in an 
effort to offset any strong insistence 
that desegregation be undertaken at an 
early date, or it could imply that these 
improvements represent preparatory 
steps for compliance with the United 
States Supreme Court decision when the 
final orders are handed down. 


Tue State Tracuers AssociaTIons 


The state-wide organizations of both 
white and Negro teachers passed reso- 
lutions at their November meetings on 
segregation. The Texas State Teach- 
ers Association (white) resolved “to 
cooperate fully with the State Board of 
Education and the Texas Education 
Agency in carrying out such decisions 
as may be made by constituted authori- 
ties of the state concerning segrega- 
tion in the public schools of Texas.” 
The Teachers State Association of 
Texas (Negro) passed a resolution 
which commended the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
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People, but turned down that part of 
the proposal which asked that each 
teacher contribute one dollar to the 
NAACP. The following are excerpts 
from the resolutions passed by the Ne- 
gro teachers on last Thanksgiving: 

“We commend the NAACP for its 
persistent efforts to make democracy a 
reality; for the unmeasurable contribu- 
tions it has made to promote educational 
opportunities and defense of our way 
of life against thoughtlessness and sel- 
fishness on the part of some as well as 
their efforts to improve the professional, 
political and economic status of our 
group. 

“The Teachers State Association of 
Texas further commends the NAACP 
for the adoption of the following na- 
tional policy, regarding teacher per- 
sonnel, to wit: 

“We insist that there should be inte- 
gration at all levels including the as- 
signment of teacher-personnel on a non- 
discriminatory basis. The fullest re- 
sources of the association, including the 
legal staff, the research staff, and the 
educational specialists on the staff, will 
be utilized to insure that there will be 
no discrimination against teachers as a 
result of integration.’”” 


The Negro 
adopted a resolution supporting the 


Texas teachers also 
Supreme Court’s decision making com- 
pulsory segregation in the public schools 
unconstitutional, but recommended that 


adequate time be allowed “for the ad- 


justment of administrative problems.” 


Tue ATTrorRNEY GENERAL’sS BRIEF 


By way of preparation for his argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court of the 


5Proceedings, 1954 Session of The Teach- 
ers State Association of Texas. 
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United States on April 13, 1955, At- 
torney General John Ben Shepperd and 
his staff conducted a survey “to ob- 
tain a correct cross-section of views of 
the people of Texas.” The study re- 
yealed that 45 per cent of the indi- 
viduals who were interviewed expressed 
determination to circumvent desegrega- 
tion either by disobeying the law or by 
evading it through legal channels. Thir- 
ty-five per cent favored gradual mix- 
ing of the races, and only fourteen per 
cent wanted “‘to obey the law to the 
letter.” The poll indicated that a 


program of gradualism might meet with 


some success. 

The study revealed that only thirty 
per cent favored immediate desegrega- 
tion. Thirty per cent approved gradual 
mixing, and twenty-six wanted to con- 
tinue separate school facilities for Ne- 
groes and whites. Slightly more than 
half of the Negroes who were polled, 
were in favor of preventing integration 
even if it meant disobeying the law. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the Negroes, 
seventy per cent of the Latin Ameri- 
cans, and eighty-four per cent of the 
whites included in the survey predicted 
trouble between white and Negro par- 
ents in the event of desegregation. 
“Three out of ten expected serious 
trouble, most of the remainder predicted 
‘more than a little trouble,’ and only 
fifteen per cent of all races were opti- 
mistic enough to expect a minimum.”* 

The attorney general also had this 
to say before the Court: 

“The Texas school system will vir- 
tually collapse if the state is forced 
into immediate integration of white and 
Negro students. Considering the atti- 
tudes of Texas citizens, the structure 
of the Texas school system, the va- 
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riety of local situations, the urgency of 
saving and increasing facilities and the 
necessity of maintaining peace and or- 
der, it is clear that any attempt to ef- 
fect immediate or too-sudden mixture 
of white and colored pupils, especially 
if made by an authority outside the in- 
dividual school district, would be rash, 
imprudent, and unrealistic. It is our 
problem. Let us solve it. 

“The solutions to the problem cre- 
ated by this court’s decision can be 
given only by the Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative branches of our govern- 
ment, not the Judiciary.” 

However, after his return to Texas, 
Attorney General Shepperd, in an ad- 
dress before a bankers’ convention in 
San Antonio, stated that Texas may 
be a testing ground for cases under the 
United States Supreme Court ruling 
banning segregation in public schools. 
“T have reason to believe,” he stated, 
“that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is go- 
ing to make Texas a testing ground for 
segregation cases.” He urged Texans 
to begin immediately mapping plans for 
a substitute to the state’s present sys- 
tem of laws on segregation. “If we do 
not have a substitute ready when it is 
needed, we may be forced by the courts 
to accept immediate integration. If we 
wait too long, our school legislation is 
going to be made by federal courts in- 
stead of our own legislature. Texas 
must take the initiative in solving the 
problem of desegregation or those nine 
men are going to solve it for us in a 


manner we may not like.’” 


*Argument of Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd of Texas Before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, page 2. 

"Ibid., pages 9 and 11. 

*United Press Release, April 19, 1955. 
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ActuaL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Inasmuch as Governor Allan Shivers 
stated in his message to the Fifty-fourth 
Texas legislature: “I recommend that 
no change be made in our system of 


public education until—and maybe not 
then—the United States Supreme Court 
gives us its complete mandate,” and 


Dr. J. W. Edgar, commissioner of edu- 
cation, issued his directive to the su- 
perintendents of the public schools to 
proceed as usual, i.e., on a segregated 
basis as regards the education of white 
and Negro scholastics during the year 
1954-1955, very little of a tangible na- 
ture has been done toward implementing 
the Supreme Court’s decree. 

However, a few steps in progress 
have been made. One elementary school 
at Friona has recently admitted three 
About seven hundred 
the 
school. Two Negro boys had been ad- 
mitted to this same school in the fall 
but withdrew late in December. 

Two of the three 
brothers, nine and eleven years of age. 


Negro children. 
white children are enrolled at 


present are 


The other is a girl ten years of age. 

Superintendent Caffey said that inte- 
gration at Friona occurred without in- 
cident, although there were complaints 
from “a few” parents when the Ne- 
groes first came to class. He also said 
that “the Negro youngsters have been 
accepted by the other children. They 
were very congenial. In fact, the white 
children seem rather proud of the Ne- 
The 
two boys are good soft ball players, 
and it looks like they will make the 
school team.” 


groes. They are good students. 


Friona is in Northwest Texas, how- 
ever, where the Negro population is 
sparse—the section in which integra- 


tion, when it is finally ordered into 
existence, will proceed with the least 
resistance. 

Several Catholic parochial schools in 
El Paso and Marfa in West Texas, 
in San Antonio and Austin in Centra] 
Texas, and in Corpus Christi in the 
Southeastern gulf area have desegre- 
gated, but have kept the number of 
Negro children down to not more than 
a token group of from two to six. 

On the college and university level, 
a survey which the writer has just com- 
pleted, established the fact that nine 
tax-supported junior colleges are now 
accepting Negro students on a limited 
basis. Only one of these schools is 
located in Northeast Texas, two are in 
Southeast Texas, and the others are in 
the less-racially sensitive West Texas. 
There may be one or two other public 
junior colleges that have established a 
policy to admit Negroes but did not co- 
operate with the study. 

At three of the junior colleges that 
have not yet admitted Negroes, the gov- 
erning board has given some delibera- 
tion to the matter. In two instances, 
Negroes had applied but had not been 
accepted, and, at one, ”two parents 
came by to ask for information, but no 
students.” 

There is a Negro junior college in 
Tyler sponsored by the public school 
system. It is known as the Tyler Dis- 
trict College and was established as a 
Negro unit of the Tyler Junior Col- 
lege in 1946. The program is carried 
on through the joint cooperation of 
Texas College and Butler College, two 
Negro senior colleges located in Tyler. 

The Kilgore District does not admit 
Negroes to its junior college, but trans- 
ports them free of charge to the Tyler 
District College with tuition and fees 
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paid up to, but not to exceed, one hun- 
dred dollars per school year. 

St. Philip’s College is operated un- 
der the auspices of the public school 
system of San Antonio. The branch for 
white students is San Antonio College. 
There is a very strong possibility that 
these two colleges will integrate when 
the United States Supreme Court and 
the State laws so determine. 

The publicly supported senior col- 
leges have delayed taking a step in the 
direction of integration. The Univer- 
sity of Texas has had to struggle with 
the problem single handed, but it has 
steadfastly refused to admit Negroes 
to other than the graduate and profes- 
sional schools and to a few areas be- 
low the level of the master’s degree in 
which work cannot be secured at the 
two state-supported Negro institutions 
of higher learning. The resistance at 
the University to the admission of Ne- 
groes in general to the undergraduate 
divisions was dramatized last fall when 
University officials decided to accept 
Negro undergraduate students if the 
courses they were pursuing were not 
offered elsewhere at Texas Negro Col- 
leges. 

Marion Ford, a 1955 graduate of the 
Negro Wheatley High School in Hous- 
ton, applied for admission to the fresh- 
man class in chemical engineering and 
was accepted by the registrar who sent 
Ford a permit to enter. 

Later in the summer, however, when 
information leaked to the press that 
Ford had outstanding athletic abilities 
and might try out for a place on the 
freshman football squad and the swim- 
ming team, the whole question was re- 
viewed in the light of present state laws, 
and it was decided that it would be 
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“premature” to admit Negroes to the 
undergraduate divisions this year, in 
those courses which Prairie View State 
College and Texas Southern University 


were offering. 

The agricultural colleges, the techno- 
logical colleges, and the teachers col- 
leges have all chosen to remain aloof 
from desegregation for the present. 
However, the writer in a speech before 
the Personnel Association of the Uni- 
versity of Texas on December 2, 1954, 
expressed the hope that the University 
of Texas would not be required to bear 
the total brunt of the State’s responsi- 
bility along this line, but that “it would 
be joined in the near future by the 
dozen or more other white tax-support- 
ed institutions of higher learning in 
serving the educational needs of the fif- 
teen or sixteen thousand Negro youth 
of this state who are interested in and 
are seeking education of one kind or 
another above the high school level. We 
have faith to believe that in the near 
future several of the State’s other in- 
stitutions will join hands with the Uni- 
versity in furnishing this service.” 


Prior to May 17, 1954, several pri- 
vately supported colleges in Texas, in- 
cluding Southern Methodist University 
in Dallas and Texas Christian Univer- 
sity in Fort Worth, had admitted Ne- 
groes to at least one division or depart- 
ment. At Southern Methodist Negroes 
were accepted by the Perkins School of 
Theology, as early as 1950. Texas 
Christian University had admitted Ne- 
gro students to its Brite College of the 
Bible. Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal School in Fort Worth, the Austin 
Presbyterian Seminary in Austin, Way- 
land Baptist College in Plainview, St. 
Edwards University in Austin, Our Lady 
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of the Lake College, St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity, Incarnate Word College, and 
Trinity University, all in San Antonio, 
have admitted Negro students, with Our 
Lady of the Lake accepting them at the 
graduate level. And Trinity Univer- 
sity is initiating its program of inte- 
gratiow at this level, as of September 
1955, and will open up to them on the 
undergraduate level with the beginning 
of the fall term of 1956. 

It is perhaps safe to state that with- 
in the near future, all of the colleges 
that operate under the banner of Christ 
will accept the new day and will open 
their doors of culture and training to 
men and women of all races and na- 
tionalities in the great and singularly 
progressive State of Texas. 


Summary AnD Eva.uaTIons 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, late professor 
of sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, in a comment on the move- 
ment to eliminate segregation from the 
public schools of the Southern States 
and to abolish its legal supports in the 
general social structure of this region, 
stated, “‘The South is likely to surprise 
itself and the nation and do an ex- 
cellent job of readjustment.” 

In consideration of the social, cultur- 
al, economic, educational, and spiritual 
forces and elements now fermenting and 
crystallizing in Texas, there seems little 
doubt that segregation is on its way 
out in several areas of the life of the 
state—in employment, in transportation 
in housing eventually—but more imme- 
diately in the field of public education. 
And this statement is made with full 
awareness of the fact that approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of the pop- 
ulation of Texas prefers that the ar- 
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rangement relating to the education of 
whites and Negroes remain as it is— 
SEPARATE but EQUAL, with con- 
siderable willingness to magnify the 
“equal” into larger relief than it has 
enjoyed in the past. They are willing 
to invest rather heavily in a new pro- 
gram of equalization if it would be 
supported with an iron clad guarantee 
that the clamor for “‘togetherness,” i.e., 
“integration,” would be ended. It is in 
some respects a very tempting and at- 
tractive proposal. 

But it is evident that no bargain 
will be struck in this matter. America 
is on the move against segregation; the 
spirit of fuller emancipation has taken 
hold of the minds and hearts of the 
younger generation, white and Negro, 
and the entire system of social values 
is being re-examined. World pressure 
and world opinion will exert irresistible 
influence. And in Texas, as in all of 
the other states of the South, the Ne- 
gro has the moral issue on his side, 
and there is every evidence that he 
intends to use it as his sword and his 
buckler in his struggle for a fuller and 


better life. 


As the writer pens these concluding 
lines of this chapter on desegregation 
in Texas, announcement has just been 
made by radio that the United States 
Supreme Court has given its final de- 
cree: “Get on with the program of 
desegregation in the South.” Attorney 
General John Ben Shepperd has im- 
mediately announced that Texas will 
resist the Court’s final order with every 
legal means. Governor Allan Shivers, 
however, has found some consolation in 
the fact that the high court has accorded 
some freedom and autonomy in this 


matter to the district courts. He has. 
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therefore, taken a milder and more rea- 
sonable attitude. 

The period of hesitancy and delay 
is now over. Desegregation is now the 
law of the land. And even though we 
may expect in Texas considerable hos- 
tility and resistance from the white ele- 
ment of the population, we may also 
expect a new release of humanitarianism 
from thousands of its white citizens that 
will give the Negro citizens relief from 
their own anxieties, misgivings, and fear 
that their forward step may be met with 
unpleasant and painful outcome. 

The writer predicts that Governor 
Shivers, a man of superior intellectual 
and administrative capabilities and po- 
litical “know how,’ is going to be, in 
general, helpful and reasonable in deal- 
ing with the program of implementa- 
tion in Texas. Then there are many 
significant factors at work in the state 
—sociological, economic, religious and 
educational—that will contribute to the 
success of this supreme effort to re- 
move great barriers to its approximately 
one million Negro citizens. 

This one observation and word of 
advice:—The nightmare of desegrega- 
tion which haunts the minds of the 
white citizens is something, the means 
for the banishment of which lies in their 
own hands, namely, the granting of 
opportunities to the Negro for achiev- 
ing overall improvement—in dress and 
appearance, in living conditions, in 
health, in moral standards and conduct, 
in culture, and in education—to the 
extent that he need no longer appear 
objectionable or offensive, in terms of 
the white people’s standards, in interra- 
cial association. 


The writer has met too many won- 
derful, thoughtful, liberal, and forward- 


looking white citizens in Texas to be- 
lieve that the state is so steeped in its 
own traditions that it will refuse to 
cooperate with the Supreme Court in its 
effort to infuse into our social and po- 
litical life firmer and more humanita- 
rian traditions for the entire United 
States. 

The writer predicts that Texas will 
rise to the challenge and will lead the 
states of the South in the implementa- 
tion of desegregation not only in publie 
and private education but in all of the 
expanding areas of our society, Texas 
is “likely to surprise itself and the na- 
tion and do an excellent job of readjust- 
ment.” 

There is every indication, however, 
that the method which will be used in 
Texas for implementing the Supreme 
Court’s order will be “gradualism” ; the 
“flood gates” will not be thrown wide 
open. But if cooperation, patience, 
faith, and goodwill can be made to pre- 
vail among both races, desegregation 
can be carried on successfully in Texas. 


ADDENDA 


Since the United States Supreme: 
Court issued its final ruling on May 
81, the following events have transpired 
in relation to desegregation of publie 
education in Texas: 

1. The State Board of Education 
has appointed a special sub-committee 
to study the various aspects of the prob- 
lem, with particular attention to the 
“when” and “how” of implementation. 
This committee has had two meetings 
in Fort Worth, and it has announced 
that early in July it will be ready 
to submit some positive recommenda- 
tions to the State Board as to what 
administrative policies might need to 
be changed before the beginning of 
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the 1955-1956 school year, in response 
‘to the Supreme Court’s decree. 

2. San Antonio College, a public 
junior college, has announced that it 
thas admitted some Negro students to 
its 1955 summer session, and the San 

: Antonio school board has affirmed its in- 

tention of beginning desegregation in 
its public schools in September of 
1955. For the forthcoming year, this 
will affect only the pupils and not 
the teachers who have already been 
elected and assigned for the fall term. 
St. Philip’s College, the junior college 
for Negroes, will also begin operating 
on a desegregated basis. 

San Antonio becomes, therefore, the 
first city in Texas and in the South to 
announce plans to end segregation. 

3. The El Paso Board of Education, 
following closely the 
from San Antonio, has voted to abolish 


announcement 


segregation in its public schools, effec- 
tive as of September, 1955. 

4. Governor Allan Shivers has again 
placed his moral weight, prestige, and 
endorsement on the side of the oppo- 
He has stated 


nents of desegregation. 
that the Texas School districts are un- 
der no compulsion “to take any steps 
now their boards do not want to take 
in respect to the United States Su- 
preme Court’s final ruling on desegrega- 
tion.” He has expressed himself as 
wbeing definitely opposed to hasty ac- 
tion and recommended that the first 
step be that of “studying the problem 
and its solution.” Recently, he an- 
nounced his intention of appointing a 
statewide committee to study problems 
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of the desegregation ruling, and sug- 
gested that local school districts do 
the same. He has indicated that he js 
not in accord with the quick action of 
San Antonio and El Paso, where the 
school boards have “‘jumped the gun.” 
He has stated that as a result of this 
these two school systems may face some 
legal problems involving payment of 
all or part of the state school funds, 
Governor Shivers has recently stated 
ttat he does not concur with or sub- 
scribe to the arguments that opposing 
desegregation is unethical or un-Chris- 
tian. He has said: I don’t think any 
question of being a Christian is in- 
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volved.’”” The problem, he believes, is 
one of how best to serve the children 
and that the local people ought to be 
able to decide these matters. 

It is to be noted, therefore, that 
thus far Governor Shivers’ position on 
desegregation has remained perfectly 
consistent with the attitudes which he 
expressed in his gubernatorial cam- 
paign in 1954, 

5. The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, at its forthcoming 
meeting on July 8, will set a permanent 
policy relating to the admission of Ne- 
groes to other of its branches than 
those which they have already been 
attending. It is generally believed that 
this policy will include the admission of 
Negroes to all or most of the under- 
graduate divisions. 


*The Austin American, June 25, 1955, pp. 
1 and 2. 





CHAPTER XVII 


DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA— 
ONE YEAR AFTERWARD 


J. Rupert Picorr 


Executive Secretary, Virginia Teachers Association 


The Director of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, speaking in Richmond 
in April on the subject, “What Can 
Be Done to Assist the Process of In- 
tegration,” quoted his father, a distin- 
guished Virginian of another day, 
thusly: “Virginians are slow to move, 
but in the end they move reasonably 
well.” 

That very little has been done in 
Virginia in the area of human relations 
since the May 17, 1954 decision of the 
United States Supreme Court is readily 
conceded. It has also not yet been de- 
termined that what is to follow will 
be carried out with either reasonable- 
ness or satisfaction. 

Within a month following the May 
17, 1954 Court decision, the Governor 
of Virginia invited a small group of 
citizens to his office to talk about the 
“Supreme Tribunal’s Court declaration 
in principle.” Mr. Stanley assured this 
group that Virginia would move “slow- 
ly,” that there would be an attitude of 
“wait and see” and that tolerance, un- 
derstanding and a continuance of good 
will in the matter of race relations 
would continue to receive encourage- 
ment from his office. Near the end of 


summer, approximately too months la- 
ter, the same Mr. Stanley in a highly 
publicized statement shocked the mem- 


*From a speech by Dr. George Mitchell, 
Richmond Citizens Forum, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, April 26, 1955. 


bers of this group whom he had earlier 
called to his office by announcing the 
appointment of a 32-man Commission 
on Public Education. This group made 
up of thirteen State Senators and nine- 
teen members of the House of Delegates 
were told by Governor Stanley at their 
first meeting on September 13, 1954, 
“T shall use every legal means at my 
command to preserve segregated public 
schools in Virginia.” The Commission 
was directed specifically by the Gov- 
ernor, “To hold public hearings on the 
issue, to study any plan or remedial’ 
legislation suggested to it, and finally 
to bring in such . . . recommendations 
as it may deem proper as a result of 
the decision of the Supreme Court.” 

State Senator Garland Gray of Wa-- 
verly, a known opponent of integration 
in the schools, heads this group which. 
has come to be called in the press the- 
Segregation Commission. The Roanoke 
Times, a daily newspaper of Virginia’s: 
third largest city, in an editorial om 
October 8, 1954 entitled Mr. Gray Has- 
Made Up His Mind, quotes the Com- 
mission chairman as follows: “I have 
nothing against the Negro race as such, 
and I have lived with them all my life, 
but I don’t intend to have my grand- 
children go to school with them.” 

This Commission, which is Virginia’s 
official effort, has now been in opera- 
tion for a period of nine months. Ac- 
cording to the chairman, many meet- 
ings of the Commission have been held, 
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but all of these except one have been 
private with no statement of action 
taken released. The one meeting of the 
Commission that was public was held 
on November 15, 1954 and was indeed 
quite a session. The scene was the 
Mosque, Richmond’s public auditorium. 
As with all other meetings that have 
been held in the city in the past five 
years which have had any bearings on 
race relations or school integration, this 
meeting was completely unsegregated. 
More than one hundred persons spoke 
while an audience up to two thousand 
persons listened and for the most part 
quietly. The speakers included a large 


number of prominent Negro persons. 


The Richmond Times Dispatch in 
reporting the meeting stated that the 
suggestions by the speakers centered 
around four plans. The first of these 
was: set up what amounts to a triple 


in place of the present dual school 
system by retaining separate schools for 
whites and Negroes and adding mixed 
schools for those wishing to attend in- 


tegrated classes or mix the present 
schools. The second: in effect, abolish 
the public schools and turn education 
over to private school corporations. The 
third: repeal or amend the compulsory 
law and the State constitution’s pro- 
vision requiring the General Assembly 
to maintain free public schools. The 
fourth: open the public schools to pupils 
of all races in accordance with the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 


Seasoned political observers believe 
that the Virginia Public School Com- 
mission is biding its time until the is- 
suance by the Supreme Court of its 
decision for the implementation of de- 
segregation and integration in the pub- 
lic schools. After this decision, it is 
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expected that the Virginia Commission 
will urge the Governor to immediately 
call a special session of the Virginia 
General Assembly. What action the 
Assembly will take, if called, is at this 
writing not yet clear. 


Virginia is a border state and may be 
divided roughly into three areas so far 
as thinking about human relations is 
concerned. The first of these areas is 
thought to extend from Richmond North 
to Arlington, and is the area in which 
most people place hope for immediate 
and positive examples of progress in 
human relations. The second section 
extends roughly from Danville to Nor- 
folk on a line that includes Petersburg 
as its Northern axis and the North 
Carolina state line as its Southern base. 
This is the section in which most of 
the Negro people of the State live. 
It is generally admitted that this is 
the area where the problems of de- 
segregation and integration will prob- 
ably be most intense. Competent ap- 
praisers believe that this section will 
be the last in Virginia to comply with 
any order of the Court calling for de- 
segregation and integration of schools. 
The other section of Virginia may be 
stated as including those counties and 
cities in the Western and mountainous 
section of the Commonwealth where the 
Negro population is small. This section 
probably starts at Winchester on the 
North and extends to Bristol on the 
South with Roanoke as the Eastern 
end, and a line from Bluefield to Pen- 
nington Gap as the Western terminus. 
It is believed that many school divi- 
sions in this area may, because of the 
paucity of the Negro population, find 
that desegregation and integration will 
not constitute very much of a problem. 






































Some persons believe also that the 
advances made in human relations prior 
to the May 17, 1954 decision of the 
Court may serve as helpful examples in 
the implementation of school desegrega- 


tion. 


Since the admission of a Negro to 
the Law School at the University of 
Virginia, a number of Negro persons 
have been in attendance at Virginia col- 
leges previously considered all white. 
These include a small number of per- 
sons who have enrolled in the Graduate 
School of Education at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, and one 
other person who for several years was 
enrolled in the Law School. Two Vir- 
ginia State College professors received 
their Doctorate of Education degrees 
at the University of Virginia last sum- 
mer. Others of these Virginia colleges 
in which Negroes have been enrolled or 
are at present enrolled include the Law 
School at the College of William and 
Mary at Williamsburg; the Evening 
College of William and Mary at Nor- 
folk; Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg, which is Virginia’s largest 
institution in terms of enrollment; Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, a division 
of the College of William and Mary at 
Richmond; and Union Theological Sem- 
inary, an institution for the training of 
Presbyterian ministers located in Rich- 


mond. 


It may be significant that as long 
ago as ten years, Hampton Institute 
had several white students in attend- 
ance for a period of a semester on 
an exchange basis. Virginia Union Uni- 
versity of Richmond has also had sev- 
eral white students enrolled in certain 
subjects and for certain specified times. 
This list of other examples of prog- 
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ress in human relations prior to the 
May 17, 1954 decision of the Court 
would not be complete without men- 
tion of the elimination, in part or in 
full, of segregation in eating and other 
facilities at the city-owned and oper- 
ated airports in Richmond, Norfolk. 
and Roanoke; in the Mosque, previously 
referred to city-owned auditorium in 
Richmond; and in the use of lavatory 
facilities at the City Hall in Richmond; 
and in the waiting rooms of the two 
large railroad stations in Richmond. 
Of course, the sometimes non-insistance 
upon segregation in interstate bus and 
train transportation to, from, and 
through Richmond is another case in 
point. 

Aside from the creation of a sense 
of urgency and a considerable discus- 
sion pro and con in the newspapers, 
to date, the May 17, 1954 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court seems 
to have had little effect upon Virginia 
life that can be recorded. Reference 
has already been made to the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of the 32-man 
Public School Commission. While there 
are many indications that much con- 
sideration behind closed doors has been 
given to the matter of desegregation of 
the public schools, such discussion con- 
stitutes about the sum total of what 
has been done. 


The action of the Catholic Church 
has been a notable exception to this 
“wait and see” attitude which has pre- 
vailed throughout the commonwealth. 
The Diocese of Richmond of this 


church last September admitted sev- 
eral Negro youngsters to its previously 
all white privately operated and con- 
trolled high schools in Richmond, Roa- 
noke and Norfolk. 
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Other exceptions to the “go slow 
attitude” on the part of Virginia’s citi- 
zens generally have been the efforts of 
the State’s 6,500 teachers in Negro 
schools acting through the Virginia 
Teachers Association, their official pro- 
fessional organization. Tiring of try- 
ing to deal privately with officials of 
its counterpart (the Virginia Education 
Association, composed of the white 
teachers) for a period of more than 
three years, the VTA last October car- 
ried its plea for consolidation of the 
two professional organizations to the 
public and to the press. The colored 
teachers and officials, backed by a unan- 
imous vote of more than 4,000 persons 
in attendance at the organization’s 67th 
Annual Convention, declared, “There is 
no further need for two separate pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers in 
Virginia.” The answer of the white 
teachers organization was to appoint 
a committee to study the matter. 


The colored teachers professional or- 
ganization has also adopted a forth- 
right “Statement of Position’ on the 
matter of school integration which was 
released last November. Several other 
statements calling for the integration 
of schools and pledging continued co- 
operation in the activities of the 
NAACP in its efforts aimed at school 
desegregation have been released by 
this group. 

The Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers (the white PTA), while 
not endorsing desegregation and _ inte- 
gration of the public schools, refused 
at its convention last October to ap- 


prove several motions which would have 
placed the organization on record as 
seeking means to evade the mandate of 
the Court in this connection. 
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So far as it is known there has 
been, at least in public utterance, una- 
nimity among Negro persons favoring 
the decision of the Court calling for 
school desegregation and _ integration. 
Many Negro Virginians have also pub- 
licly decried the lack of action on the 
part of our public officials and citizens 
tending to implement the Court’s de- 
cision. 

It should be added that for the most 
part, however, Negro people in Vir- 
ginia have also been engulfed in this 
“wait and see attitude.” At least this 
was so until the release of the Virginia 
Attorney General’s statement to the 
Supreme Court during the past Easter 
week-end. Then, perhaps, as nothing 
else has ever done before, the charges 
of the Virginia 
shocked Negro Virginians and goaded 


Attorney General 


many of them into action to combat the 
Attorney General’s interpretation. Be- 
cause the charges of the Attorney Gen- 
eral involved education and _ educa- 
tional leadership, the officials of the 
colored teachers association of Vir- 
ginia were quick to respond. The As- 
sociation’s official reply, written by the 
writer with the assistance of Dr. T. H. 
Henderson, Dean of the College, Vir- 
ginia Union University, Richmond; and 
Dr. Walter N. Ridley, Head, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, follows: 

The Attorney-General of Virginia 
cited to the United States Supreme 
Court on April 10, 1955: “that a de- 
cree of immediate integration would 
result in collapse of the Virginia pub- 
lic schools.” 


I 


Tue CHARGE 


Level of Educational Attainment. — 
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More than 31,000 Virginia school chil- 
dren in the eighth grade annually are 
given a standard silent reading test. 
These are the results most recently tab- 
ulated for Virginia’s cities: . .. It 
was made clear that the lowest quarter 
of the white students was further ad- 
vanced than the highest quarter of the 


Negroes. 
ANSWER 


It is unfortunate that the Attorney- 
General of Virginia did not consult the 
Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion. He seems to have confused per- 
centiles with averages. The figures 
based on these test scores do not show 
that the lowest quarter of the white 
students was further advanced than the 
highest quarter of the Negroes. The 
Attorney-General apparently used the 
25th, 50th and 75th percentile and 
from these drew the highly erroneous 
conclusion that all white children scored 
higher on these tests than all Negro 
children. The facts actually show what 
any reputable educator would expect. 
namely, that whereas the average white 
child scored higher than the average 
Negro child there was considerable 
overlapping in the total range of scores 
for the two races. 

The Executive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Teachers Association made an of- 
ficial protest in person to the Virginia 
State Department of Education on Mon- 
day morning, April 18, about the At- 
torney-General’s misinterpretation of 
the test data. On Wednesday, April 
20, the State Department of Education 
released the following statement: 


Scores of reading ability and scholas- 
tic aptitude tests show that the dif- 
ferences between Negro and white 
students are not as great as were in- 
dicated by figures which Virginia at- 
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torneys have submitted to the United 
States Supreme Court. Alfred L. 
Wingo, supervisor of research for 
the Department, said the figures sub- 
mitted by the attorneys for the State 
and for Prince Edward County in 
the school segregation case ‘misin- 
terpreted’ the results of the tests. 

The differences to which the Attor- 


ney-General calls attention could well 
be used as reasons why schools should 
be integrated promptly. On tests of 
school achievement, rural whites score 
significantly lower on the average than 
city whites; Virginia whites have lower 
average scores than Northern whites; 
Virginia Negroes have lower average 
scores than Northern Negroes; and, of 
course, Virginia Negroes have lower 
average scores than Virginia whites. 
All these differences reflect differen- 
tials in educational opportunity, noth- 
ing more. It is just as unthinkable to 
conclude from such tests that Virginia 
Negroes are inherently inferior to Vir- 
ginia whites as it is to conclude that 
Virginia whites are inferior to North- 
ern whites. The fact that the average 
scure of Negroes is lower than the aver- 
age score of whites is attributable to 
the inequality of the separate school. 
To delay the establishment of integrat- 
ed schools is to delay the elimination 
of the very differences in scholastic 
achievement of which the Attorney-Gen- 
eral complains. 

Reputable test experts and educators 
avoid sweeping conclusions from a sin- 
gle test. Had the Attorney-General ex- 
amined the results of the Stanford 
Achievement Tests administered to Vir- 
ginia school children (see Standard 
Test Scores in Virginia Schools by Al- 
fred L. Wingo, State Department, of 
Education of Virginia, 1947) he would 
have found that in 23 counties the aver- 
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age scores of Negro children in the 
fourth grade exceed or are equal to 
the average scores of white children in 
the fourth grade. It is significant, how- 
ever, that for this same test at the 
seventh grade level the average score of 
Negroes exceeds or is equal to that of 
white children in only 12 counties. This 
is evidence of the cumulative effects of 
separate but unequal schools; the lon- 
ger the Negro child stays in the segre- 
gated school the further behind he 
gets. 

In reporting the scores of the psy- 
chological examination the Attorney- 
General used the phrase, “I. Q. Tests,” 
without clearly designating the scores 
he reported as raw scores rather than I. 
Q. scores. This gave many readers the 
erroneous impression that the scores he 
reported were I. Q. scores. Test ex- 
perts agree that raw scores are com- 
pletely misleading unless the psycho- 
logical and achievement tests to which 
the Attorney-General referred point out 
significant differences between city 
whites and rural whites. To quote from 
the State Department of Education’s 
report from which he took his figures. 
“Thus, it appears that city whites defi- 
nitely exceed the county whites in the 
abilities measured by this test.” It is 
granted that as a cumulative result of 
separate but unequal schools the Negre 
child will face some difficulties in 
transferring to an integrated school. 
but those difficulties will be similar to 
those rural whites have when they 
transfer to city schools. 

II 
THE CHARGE 

“Standards of Health.— The Vir- 
ginia Attorney-General stated to the 
United States Supreme Court that “... 
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in Virginia, where Negroes constitute 
22 per cent of the population, 78 per 
cent of the cases of syphilis and 83 
per cent of the cases of gonorrhea oc- 
cur among Negroes.” 

ANSWER 

In stating the matter as he did, the 
impression has been left with a large 
number of Virginians and other citi- 
zens who are not statisticians that most 
Negroes have syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In 1953-54, the Negro popula- 
tion of Virginia was 779,072. The 
actual number of cases of syphilis re- 
ported by the Virginia State Health 
Department for 1954 among colored 
people was 4,035; and of gonorrhea 
among colored people, 7,121. 

It behooves any person who would 
draw sweeping conclusions tending to 
disparage an entire race to be most 
careful of the impression which his 
figures give as well as the actual state- 
ment which he draws from those figures. 
In this category, it seems fair to say 
that the interpretation by the Attor- 
ney-General’s use of the figures about 
the incidence of syphilis and gonorrhea 
among Negro people of Virginia has 
been a distinct disservice to the reputa- 
tion of Virginia for integrity. 

III 
THE CHARGE 

“Standards of Morality.— In Vir- 
ginia one white child out of every 50 
is illegitimate; one Negro child out of 
every 5 is illegitimate. The back- 
ground of parental morality indicated 
by these figures dismays Virginia's 
white parents.” 

ANSWER 

Neither the State Department of 

Health nor any other agency that we 














have been able to contact in Virginia 
has on hand nor has made any study 
or survey of the total number of Vir- 


‘ginia children, white or Negro, pres- 


ently in our population who are ille- 
gitimate. You will note that this is 
what the Attorney-General’s statement 
says, and on that basis, the statement 
is without substance, fact or support. 


According to the published reports 
of the Virginia State Department of 
Health of the 23,226 Negro children 
born in Virginia in 1953, 4847 or 20.9 
per cent were “reported illegitimate.” 
The term, “reported illegitimate,” is 
significant in that according to informa- 
tion furnished by the Virginia State 
Department of Health many of the 
forms sent to the Department report- 
ing births do not adequately answer 
the question regarding legitimacy and 
illegitimacy. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that to conclude as the Attorney- 
General seems to have done that the 
percentages of illegitimates born in 
1953 would be identical with that for 
all Negro children now alive is unwar- 
ranted. 

ConcLusion 


The more one reflects on the supple- 
mentary brief of the Virginia Attorney- 
General the more one is inclined to re- 
gard it as extremely ill-advised. From 
a standpoint of logic, it had no value 
whatever. The issue before the Court 
was not segregation versus integration; 
that had already been decided. The 
issue was whether integration should be 
immediate or delayed. No modern sci- 
entist would accept the view that Ne- 
groes are inherently inferior in any re- 
spect. On the other hand, if the dif- 
ferences are the result of discrimina- 
tory treatment, as indeed they are, noth- 
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ing will be gained by delaying inte- 
gration since segregation is disintegra- 
tion. 

Whether on purpose or by accident, 
the data of the brief have been widely 
publicized. To have presented such 
data and at the same time omit any 
discussion of casual factors could have 
only one effect and that was to dis- 
turb race relations at a time when we 
need a maximum of mutual goodwill to 
implement the law of the land as de- 
clared by our highest court. 

To many Virginians, the supplemen- 
tary brief was regarded as extremely 
ill-timed, coming as it did between 
Good Friday and Easter. Other Vir- 
ginians feel that it was not in the tra- 
dition of the Virginia gentleman nor 
in keeping with Virginia’s tradition of 
fair play. It is gratifying to know that 
many Virginians of both races regard 
the whole supplementary brief as un- 
fortunate and embarrassing. 

The teachers contracts for 1955-56 
in Virginia contain a clause which the 
State Department of Education has de- 
clared is recommendatory only. This 
clause which states “that school boards 
may release teacher upon 30-day no- 
tice provided changes in enrollment oc- 
cur,” has been held to be aimed as 
a threat to Negro teaching personnel. 
Previous to this year, Virginia teacher 
contracts provided for ten months of 
continuous employment. 

The Virginia Teachers Association’s 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and the Third District of the 
state teachers organization composed of 
teachers of Richmond and ten counties 
surrounding Richmond, have condemned 
the 30-day notice clause provision. One 
of the resolutions of the annual con- 
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vention of the Third District of the 
Virginia Teachers Association adopted 
on April 16, reads as follows: 


We regard the new decision of the 
Virginia State Board of Education 
supplementing a yearly teaching con- 
tract with a so-called 30-day con- 
tract, as one of the most insidious 
and pernicious dictums to come out 
of that department in recent years. 
Human nature being what it is, white 
teachers, as well as Negro teachers, 
should beware of this action taken as 
a threat to Negro teachers. It is an- 
other Virginia and Southern device to 
what is becoming a long series of at- 
tempts to evade desegregation and in- 
tegration of public schools. We call 
upon all teachers in Virginia, includ- 
ing our white colleagues, to work for 
the end of this 30-day contract provi- 
sion and the restoration of the yearly 
contract for the protection of the 
professional welfare of all of us. Do 
white teachers not know that they, 
too, can be fired under a 30-day con- 
tract? Virginia children need and 
deserve the best teachers that can 
be found to instruct them. There is 
an amazing shortage of teachers now 
and we predict that such tactics will 
drive teachers and prospective teach- 
ers from the profession and add to 
the present shortage. 


The matter of the 30-day notice 
clause in the teachers contracts is being 
studied by attorneys for the Virginia 
Teachers Association and by NAACP 
lawyers. Largely, as the result of this 
clause, a new fund is being raised by 
the teachers of Virginia which bears 
the title, ‘Teachers Protection Fund.” 
Every teacher in the State will be asked 
to contribute $5 to this effort. The 
money will be available in addition to 
the regular services of the State Teach- 
ers Organization, to provide legal coun- 
sel and other assistance to any Vir- 
ginia teacher who may find herself a 
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victim of the movement for desegrega- 
tion in the schools. It is noteworthy 
that the full support of the legal di- 
vision of the NAACP and the NAACP 
Department of Teacher Information 
and Security have been pledged to the 
protection of Virginia teachers. 

There are many hopeful signs that 
the acceptance of desegregation in Vir- 
ginia schools may not be the problem 
that some governmental leaders have 
stated it will be. Slowly, but surely, 
new organizations are being created for 
the expressed purpose of discussion and 
action looking to full compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s order outlawing 
segregation in the public schools. 

One of the most hopeful of these 
new organizations is the recently formed 
Virginia Council of Human Relations. 
This group composed of a number of 
outstanding Virginians of both races 
is a branch of the Southern Regional 
Council and is supported by a financial 
grant from the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Republic. The Council started 
operation on June 1, with offices in 
Richmond and with an interracial staff. 
The Council has adopted as its goal 
the theme, “It’s Time Now to Speak 
up for Democracy in Virginia.” The 
Council’s activities will be directed to 
the several million Virginia citizens 
whose views about desegregation have 
not been made public. The Council 
believes that these persons who consti- 
tute the majority of the citizens of the 
State are law abiding citizens who will 
obey the Supreme Court’s decision. 

A second factor regarded as signifi- 
cant by many Virginians is a trend to 
an open discussion of the subject of in- 
tegration. Two public forums have 
been held within the past month in the 
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City of Richmond on school integra- 
tion and many other such meetings have 
recently been sponsored in other cities 
and counties of the State. The two 
Richmond meetings were attended by 
more than one thousand persons re- 
spectively. The atmosphere of the dis- 
cussion both pro and con was in the 
best tradition of the democratic con- 
cepts. 

A third factor regarded as being of 
importance is that Negro people in 
Virginia themselves are beginning to 
take action looking to integration in 
the schools. The Virginia State Con- 
ference Branches of the NAACP and 
chapters of the Virginia Teachers As- 
sociation report definite increase in the 
willingness of Negro citizens in Vir- 
ginia “to stand up” and “be counted” 
on the side of schoo! desegregation and 
school integration. 

The overwhelming vote in May by 
the members of the Arlington County, 
Virginia Education Association to 
amend the Constitution of the body so 
as to permit enrollment of Negro mem- 
bers is thought by some to be a fore- 
runner of integration of teachers’ pro- 
fessional organizations throughout the 
State. The examples of medical asso- 
ciations in Norfolk, Franklin, and Ro- 
anoke who have admitted Negro physi- 
cians and the State integrated organi- 
zation of Virginia nurses are other 
cases in point. 

SumMaryY 

By tradition, Virginians have deeply 
embedded respect for constitutional law 
and order. Many students of social 
science believe that when the majority 
of the State’s citizens find themselves 
forced to take a stand on the matter 
of desegregation and integration of 


public schools, their decision will be 
overwhelmingly in support of what is 
now regarded as “the law of the land” 
in this regard. 

Postscript 

What action that Virginia will take 
in the near future following the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s directive of May 31 
last is not yet clear. 

The thirty-two man commission on 
public education appointed by the gov- 
ernor of Virginia more than a year ago 
for the expressed purpose of finding 
a way to “evade the May 17, 1954 
mandate of the high court” has just 
concluded a session of several days in 
Richmond. 

Although the commission has been in 
operation for almost a year, it was im- 
mediately apparent that no definite 
plans seem to have been made. The 
Commission did, however, recommend 
to the governor of Virginia that “‘pub- 
lic schools in the Commonwealth be op- 
erated on a segregated basis for the 
school term 1955-56.” Governor Stan- 
ley has asked that the Virginia State 
Board of Education meet with him on 
June 23. He has announced that he 
will request the State Education Board 
to follow the public education commis- 
sion’s recommendation. In the mean- 
time, a group of citizens of Prince Ed- 
ward County, locale of one of the school 
integration cases before the Supreme 
Court, has launched a movement to 
raise $200,000 to pay the salaries of 
the white teachers in the county for the 
coming school year. 

The Virginia State Conference of 
Branches of the NAACP in an emer- 
gency meeting held in Petersburg on 
Sunday, June 12 reaffirmed the inten- 
tion, upon local branch requests, to 
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petition every school board in Vir- 
ginia “‘to integrate schools immediately” 
and “to use such other legal means as 
may seem appropriate for securing com- 
pliance with the Court’s statement pro- 
viding for implementation of the May 
17, 1954 decision” outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools.” The teach- 
ers in Prince Edward County, who in- 
cidentally have not received contracts 
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for teaching next school term, and other 
Negro citizens in the county ané 
throughout the state apparently remain 
quite calm. The Prince Edward County 
teachers seem confident that the present 
period is one of transition in Virginia 
life and have expressed continuing faith 
in the orderly and eventual triumph of 
desegregation and integration of the 
public schools. 















By way of background for this re- 
view of certain aspects of desegrega- 
tion in education in West Virginia, the 
following brief historical data and 
comment on areas other than education 
are given. 

Western Virginia, which is largely 
mountainous, had few slaves, and 
slavery in this area was relatively free 
from many of the harsher restrictions 
characterizing it in some longer set- 
tled regions where laws making pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment the 
teaching of slaves to read and write 
were more rigidly enforced. Western 
Virginians early exhibited much of the 
independence which led them to form 
a separate state and to cast their lot 
with the North at the beginning of 
the Civil War, and slaves received in- 
struction in many of such households 
as were able to give it. 

In 1866 the West Virginia legisla- 
ture provided for a system of schools 
for Negroes and in the same year what 
is said to be the first free school for 
Negroes South of the Mason and Dixon 
Line was established at Parkersburg. 
Legislative provisions for education of 
Negro children had been preceded by 
the work of free Negroes, who estab- 
lished the first private school at Par- 
kersburg in 1862, of benevolent whites, 





_'Carter G. Woodson, Early Negro Educa- 
tion in West Virginia. West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute Bulletin, Series 6, No. 3, 
D 1921, pp. 1-12. 
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and of agents of the Freedmen’s Re- 
lief Commission and of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau.’ The revised Constitution of 
1872 first specifically provided that 
white and colored persons should not 
be taught in the same school. Educa- 
tional provisions for Negroes, with a 
few notable exceptions, have been free 
from grosser forms of discrimination; 
most major differentials may be at- 
tributed to size of educational unit. 
The state had enrolled in its schools 
in 1958-54 451,991 children, of whom 
25,646 or 6 per cent were Negro, a 
smaller percentage than that of any 
Southern or other border state or of 
several Northern states. 

Segregation is the common pattern 
in areas other than education. With 
few exceptions it prevails in hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, churches, and 
graveyards, and quite generally in 
housing. Employment, aside from min- 
ing, domestic service, and certain un- 
skilled labor, is restricted. However, 
Negroes vote freely; there are no Jim 
Crow travel laws; and race relations, 
which for the state as a whole have 
been marked by friendliness and mu- 
tual respect, probably differ little from 
the pattern found prior to World War 
II in a number of Northern states 
that have since revived or enacted con- 
siderable civil rights legislation. 

DEsEGREGATION BEFORE THE 
Decision 
Though West Virginia by specific 
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constitutional provision in 1872 and by 
statute forbade the teaching of white 
and colored persons in the same school, 
various abrogations of these regula- 
tions had occurred prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
What this decision did was not to 
initiate a new movement but to give 
impetus to the most recent and far- 
reaching of a long series of actions 
by which desegregation of education in 
West Virginia has gone forward. 


One of the first significant steps 
taken in the direction the state was 
to move was the admission by West 
Virginia University in the mid-20’s of 
Negro students to extension classes. 
Another was the opening of graduate 
and professional schools of the Uni- 
versity to Negro resident students in 
1938, shortly after announcement was 
made of the decision in the case of 
Missouri ea rel. Gaines v. Canada. In 
1950 the graduate school of Marshall 
College, the only other state institution 
was 


offering graduate instruction, 


opened to Negro students. Largely 
because funds were insufficient for a 
dual program, Negro and white stu- 
dents, chiefly veterans, in 1947 first 
attended 


classes conducted by the state division 


together farmer training 


of vocational education. 


A ruling of the attorney general in 
1948 declaring that “the laws of this 
state do not prohibit the common teach- 
ing of white and colored persons in 


private schools of nursing’” was inter- 
preted to include all private schools 
and colleges. Negro students shortly 


thereafter were admitted to one of the 





*Forty-third Biennial Report and Official 
Opinions of the Attorney General of W. Va., 
1950, pp. 24-6. 
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several Catholic high schools; some- 
what later to four private colleges— 
Alderson-Broaddus, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan, Bethany, and Davis and Elkins, 

West Virginia’s first and only deseg- 
regation suit in law involving a school 
board,’ decided for the plaintiffs, was 
not, however, concerned with exclusion 
from a school, but from a public li- 
brary. Opinion of the Court was that 
“the governing board of a public library 
[in this case the Charleston Independ- 
ent District school board] may not, 
without legal sanction, exclude persons 
therefrom on account of their color, 
race, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 
tiffs, T. G. Nutter, for many years 
president of the state NAACP branch, 
and C. E. Kimbrough, Sr., pointed out 
that books to which their clients had 
been denied access were available only 


Though counsel for the plain- 


in the main segregated library, at no 
time was the Equal Protection Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment invoked. 
Nine months prior to the desegrega- 
tion decision, in September 1953, one 
county integrated its schools. 
Instances of desegregation, though 
not numerous, had occurred long be- 
fore the advent of such official sanctions 
as opinions of the attorneys general, 
board action, or court action. Accord- 
ing to Thomas, “Negro students have 
been admitted and graduated from 
many of the private colleges of W. Va. 


* according 


during the past 25 years;” 
to statements of others, they had been 
admitted to private colleges even ear- 


lier and admitted to and graduated 





5106 W. Va. Reports, pp. 476-86. 

“M. B. Thomas, “Desegregation in Higher 
Education in W. Va.,” Bulletin of the W. 
Va. Assn. of Higher Education, 4: 1-3, 
0 1954. 
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from state higher institutions as well. 


A few white students attended West 
Virginia State College, the Negro land 
grant college, prior to the Supreme 
Court decision, and Negro students 
have been graduated from white high 
schools, though there appears to be 
no record of any white student having 
been graduated from a high school for 
Negroes. Nor was any bill introduced 
to make desegregation optional with 
county boards of education ever passed, 
though officials of several counties with 
very small Negro populations are said 
to have favored passage. 


For some 12 years educational con- 
ferences held by the State Department 
of Education have been integrated in 
housing and meals as well as sessions. 
In some counties Negro and _ white 
teachers meetings were held jointly, 
and some county secondary principals 
associations have been long integrated, 
Negro principals having held most of- 
fices and served as delegates to na- 
tional conventions. Most special inter- 


est group associations—library, audio- 
visual, supervision, student teaching, 
higher education—have had integrated 
membership since their inception. 
DeseGreGaTion AFTER THE Decision 
West Virginia, which entered no 
brief with the Supreme Court, moved 
promptly to implement the decision. 


All curricula and facilities at state 
colleges and the university were opened 
to students from West Virginia and 
elsewhere without racial restriction 
June 9, 1954, following an opinion of 
the attorney general that the Supreme 
Court decision rendered null and void 
that section of the state constitution 
making mandatory separation of white 
and colored persons in the schools. 


By September all white state col- 
leges had enrolled Negro students ex- 
cept one to which no Negroes had ap- 
plied, and both Negro state colleges 
had enrolled white students. First se- 
mester figures compiled by the State 
Department of Education are given be- 
low. 


ENROLLMENT—STATE HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 








Institution 


White Negro Total 





*Bluefield State Ccllege 
Concord College 

Fairmont State College 
Glenviile State College 
Marshal! College 

Shepherd State College 
West Liberty State College 
West Virginia Institute of Technoiogy 
*West Virginia State College 
West Virginia University 
Potomac State College 


Totals 








3 351 354 

885 5 890 
1,062 14 1,076 
565 a 565 
2,891 35 2,926 
559 4 563 
604 6 610 
651 4 655 
182 801 983 
5,479 21 5,500 
466 4 470 
13,347 1,245 14,592 








*Formerly Negro colleges. 
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First semester enrollment of white 
students at West Virginia State Col- 
lege, which increased in the second 
semester to 268, totaled very nearly 
twice the combined enrollment of Ne- 
gro students at all white state col- 
leges, a marked reversal of the gen- 
erally anticipated trend. Second se- 
mester figures for minority group en- 
rollment—white students at Negro col- 
leges, Negro students at white colleges 
little variation 


—elsewhere showed 


from first semester figures. 


The large enrollment of white stu- 
dents at West Virginia State College, 
a subject of considerable interest, ap- 
pears to be due in the main to much 
the same factors which make for en- 
rollment at any state institution—loca- 
tion in the state’s most populous county, 
offerings which students want or need, 
accreditation, and reputation. No re- 
cruiting of white students 


was. at- 


tempted. 


The decision seems to have brought 
about, among private church-related 
colleges that had not opened their doors 
to Negro students, renewed discussion 
of integration but no further action. 
Several white students were enrolled 
in Storer, the State’s only private Ne- 
gro college, which will, according to 
announcement, be closed at the end of 
the 1954-55 term. 


The state superintendent of free 
schools, in a letter to county superin- 
tendents dated June 1, after noting 
that segregation in the schools had been 
declared suggested 
certain procedures for eliminating seg- 
regation and cited two regulations. 

1. Where Negro students were 


few, desegregation might be 
effected in 1954-55. 


unconstitutional, 
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2. Where Lhe number of Negro 
pupils was large or schoois 
were overcrowded, more time 
might be needed. 

3. Assignment of pupils would 
be easier if boards of educa- 
tion could ascertain from par- 
ents what schools they wished 
their pupils to attend. 

4. Legal responsibility for em- 

ployment and assignment of 

teachers rests with county 
boards. 

Where attendance of pupils 

falls below the legal mini- 

mum, schools might be closed, 
pupils sent to another school, 
and pay of the teacher in the 
schocl closed, discontinued. 


or 


Thirty of the state’s 55 counties de- 
cided upon integration of schools in 
whole or part, one integrated bus trans- 
portation only, 16 did not integrate 
their schools, and nine had no Negro 
schools. Desegregation in the main fol- 
lowed the superintendent’s suggestions. 
Some counties with small Negro popu- 
lations—from less than one per cent 
to eight per cent and from one to 278 
students—desegregated their schools; 
others with few Negro students did 
not. None of the counties whose schools 
enroll the major part of the state’s 
Negro pupil population integrated their 
schools—at least not “officially” or per- 
manently — though several permitted 
variations. 


The 30 counties that at first decided 
to integrate their schools or transpor- 
tation or both followed diverse pat- 
terns. One which enrolled a Negro 
student during a summer session, an- 
nounced it would revert to a_ policy 
of segregation in September 1954, to 
which it still officially adheres. How- 
ever, in this county five white students 
were enrolled in trade courses at a 
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Negro school and one white student 
was enrolled at a Negro elementary 
school, Another opened doors of its 
white high school to its one Negro 
student, but when he elected to com- 
plete work of the senior year at the 
West Virginia State College High 
School, a Negro institution, continued 
to furnish transportation. Another, af- 
ter a brief period of potentially se- 
rious disorder, rescinded its policy of 
optional attendance and returned Ne- 
gro students to Negro schools. Thir- 
teen counties integrated some of their 
schools and made no change in others. 
In two of these, Negro elementary 
schools were reported retained as sep- 
arate schools at the request of Negro 
parents. In another, some Negro stu- 
dents attend the Negro high school in 
the morning and one of the white 
high schools in the afternoon. Other 
Negro students, with the Negro indus- 
trial arts instructor, have afternoon 
classes in the shop located in this white 
high school. Still other Negro stu- 
dents attend another white high school 
in the same county all day. Two coun- 
ties partially integrated by admitting 
Negro students to certain grades. Sev- 
eral counties which had been reported 
as having no Negro students, but which 
heretofore had sent their students to 
other counties or another state, in 1954- 
55 enrolled them in their own white 
schools. One county, it will be re- 
called, had completely desegregated its 
schools nine months prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision. 


One county which did not desegre- 
gate reported that its Negro citizens 
were “satisfied” with segregation. In 
another which had announced it would 


await the Supreme Court directive be- 


fore desegregating, a Negro student 
enrolled at a white junior high school 
where, it is reported, she was cordially 
received by teachers and students, but 
on becoming lonesome for her former 
friends, returned to her old school at 
the end of the first month. In yet an- 
other which had not desegregated, 
Negro students seeking admission to 
white schools were directed to return 
to Negro schools. 

White students, it appears, are at- 
tending only three Negro schools, one 
of which, the laboratory high school of 
West Virginia State College, is not 
part of a county system. 

In those counties in which deseg- 
regation has been effected in greater 
or less degree 19 Negro schools have 
been closed; 86 elementary schools, 12 
junior high schools, and 37 high 
schools, a total of 135 schools, are 
attended by 44,588 white and 1,008 
Negro children, in all, 45,956 chil- 
dren. The percentage of white chil- 
dren in integrated schools is approx- 
imately 10; of Negro children, ap- 
proximately 4. This discrepancy seems 
to be accounted for by two factors— 
first, desegregation has taken place 
only in counties with few Negro stu- 
dents; second, relatively few Negro 
students have sought admission to 
white schools when they were free to 
choose. 


The state school for Negro deaf and 
blind was abolished in January by act 
of the Legislature and students will 
be transferred in September to the 
school for white deaf and blind, where 
some Negro staff members have been 
offered employment. 


Consolidation or integration of other 
separate institutions, such as those for 
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orphans, for the aged indigent, or for 
mentally handicapped children, and of 
hospitals for the tuberculous and for 
the insane has been considered. To one 
of these, the Negro hospital for the 
insane, white patients have been ad- 
mitted for some time. Among reasons 
given for the proposed changes—which 
would in some cases involve sending 
white inmates or patients to Negro 
institutions—are costly duplication of 
facilities and overcrowding at white 
institutions. 


A number of other changes preceded 
by a short time or followed soon after 
the Supreme Court ruling, many of 
which were in one way or another in- 
itiated or influenced by it. 


White and Negro teachers now be- 
long to one state professional organiza- 
tion, though certain constituent groups, 
particularly certain county units, have 
moved rather slowly toward integra- 
As 
makes up much of the governing body 


tion. representation from these 
of the state education association, this 
delay has occasioned some concern. 


The State Department of Education 
abolished its Division of Negro Schools 
and conferred upon the former super- 
visor the status and title held by other 
It also 
special and favorable 
quota for Negro entrants in the Gol- 
den Horseshoe festival, a state history 


workers in the department. 
eliminated a 


and civics contest. 


Membership in white state high 
school and college athletic associations 
was opened to Négro schools and col- 
West Virginia State 
College required of all its student or- 


ganizations an affidavit certifying that 


leges recently. 


race was not a criterion for admission. 
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When a white student entered agricul- 
ture classes in the laboratory high 
school of this college and joined the 
local chapter of the New Farmers of 
America, the question of whether his 
membership might be protested was 
raised because NFA state and national 
constitutions specify the organization 
is for Negro farm boys. The final de- 
cision, though it had been conceded 
that the intent of this clause was not 
to exclude anyone from membership, 
was that a segregated organization 
might not be sanctioned by a desegre- 
gated school. Membership in NFA was 
therefore dropped, application for mem- 
bership in the Future Farmers of 
America—in West Virginia up to that 
time an organization with chapters in 
white schools only—was made and ap- 
proved. Both NFA and FFA are spon- 
sored by state divisions of vocational 
education and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. State and national New Home- 
makers of America and Future Home- 
makers of America are considering in- 
tegration. 


One county board of education for- 
bade participation by its schools in any 
activity marked by racial discrimina- 
tion, and did not permit participation 
in the state music festival when offi- 
cials were informed there would be dis- 
crimination in housing. 


Desegregation has again brought up 
—with several vigorous assists from 


various interested parties—an old prob- 


lem, namely, duplication in higher ed- 
ucation. 


Integration of Catholic schools is to 
be completed by September 1955, and 
the Catholic junior college to be opened 
in Wheeling will set no racial restric- 
tions on admission. 
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Pusiic Reaction 


No careful or comprehensive survey 
of opinion on desegregation apparently 
has been made in any county or the 
state, but some clue is furnished by the 
following statement from the Charles- 
ton Gazette of May 30, 1954: 

We expected a flood of letters in 

the Reader’s Forum. The end of 

segregation we were sure would not 
come without loud protests from 
some subscribers. .. . There were 
letters, but for the most part they 
were the work of cranks. ... But 
the deluge never came. 
A cursory examination of correspond- 
ence published in the Charleston Daily 
Mail indicates that this newspaper’s 
experience was much the same. 


Shortly after the decision was an- 
nounced a number of state officials and 
leading citizens made statements, some 
of which are here given: 


Said Governor Marland, “West Vir- 
ginia will combine schools quietly and 
smoothly. We will do whatever is right 
and proper.” Asked about complaints of 
parents, white or Negro, he replied, 
“The law is the law. 
every one of the two million citizens of 
West Virginia.” 

Superintendent of Schools W. W. 
Trent said he considered the decision 


It applies to 


to be in keeping with the general prin- 
ciples of democracy as existing in this 
country. He could see no “insurmount- 
able obstacles” nor any condition call- 
ing for force or legal action, as both 
races had indicated they would cooper- 
the 
Father Daniel M. Kirwin, school su- 
perintendent of the Wheeling diocese, 
which comprises most of West Virginia, 
called the decision “another step toward 


ate in complying with ruling. 
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a real democracy in the United States.” 


Attorney Willard L. Brown, pres- 
ident of the Charleston Branch NAACP, 
felt the decision was long overdue, that 
it would lay foundations for opening 
many doors wrongfully closed. He ex- 


pected no major trouble. 


President Stephen J. Wright of Blue- 
field State College termed the decision 
a great step forward for America and 
said that the time called for states- 
manlike action, decision, and study for 
all who have responsibility for forming 
policy or administration, that for full 
effect a sympathetic press and the sup- 
port of community leaders were needed. 
“It will make a difference,” he added, 
“in the fight 
throughout the world since the darker 
peoples tend not to believe our demo- 


against Communism 


cratic preachments in the face of our 
practices.” 


Attorney General John G. Fox, when 
asked if he planned to attend a con- 
ference of legal officers called by Her- 
man Talmadge of Georgia, replied that 
he would not attend any conference de- 
signed to circumvent the law. 


Only one county superintendent, when 
a group of school officials were asked 
in September by Charleston Gazette 
their 
prospects for integration in their coun- 


surveyors opinions concerning 
ties, expressed any serious doubt. On 
the other hand, after some initial pro- 
tests in several trouble centers had sub- 
sided, county officials said they were 
well pleased with the manner in which 
integration had proceeded. Superin- 
tendents in counties which had not in- 
tegrated schools, when queried recently 
concerning plans and prospects were, 


for the most part, cautious or non-com- 
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mittal. All were awaiting the high 
court’s directive on procedure. Two 
whose schools were partially desegre- 
gated announced they would complete 
desegregation without awaiting the di- 


rective. 


Resolutions and statements on the 
decision or on segregation have not 
been numerous, in part perhaps because 
some groups, like the two state educa- 
tion associations which integrated their 
membership, preferred example to dec- 
laration. Others, like the West Virginia 
Division of the American Association 
of University Women, apparently left 
such resolutions up to regional groups 
comprising several states or to national 
organizations, while others evidently 
preferred to keep silent. Negro Bap- 
tists and Methodists passed resolutions 
in support of the decision and of com- 
plete and early implementation. No la- 
bor group, apparently, has issued a 
statement on desegregation, though the 
United Mineworkers, District 17, re- 
iterated their statement of position on 
discrimination. 

The Rev. W. A. Donaldson, chair- 
man of the social action committee of 
the Charleston Ministerial Association, 
according to the Charleston Daily Mail 
of March 8, stated that the organiza- 
tion “recalled rather shamefacedly” 
that no action had been taken by the 
association regarding the Supreme Court 
decision on integration. “This failure,” 
he explained, “had not been caused by 
wilful intent but because we have such 
a fine association between Negroes and 
white people we simply overlooked it.” 
The association, which recommended a 
fair employment bill as being a good 
one “designed to correct an evil that 
has too long existed in West Virginia,” 











is to cooperate with the West Virginia 
Council of Churches in the selection of 
a field worker to aid in furthering 
desegregation in West Virginia schools, 
Funds were supplied by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 





The West Virginia Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers recommend- 
ed that the body continue to serve as 
the “coordinating force of state activi- 
ties as long as was needed” and to co- 
operate with the white congress “‘in this 
transitional period,’ that local PTA 
units adapt their work to demands of 
the local situation; and that where 
schools were integrated local unit offi- 
cers transfer their activities to a “civic- 
type organization . . . which would 
continue to direct and inspire Negro 
parents in the interest of their chil- 
dren along lines set out in Parent- 
Teacher Association objectives.” A 
Northern regional unit of this associa- 
tion recommended that summer play- 
ground and other recreational activities 
be utilized in furthering wholesome in- 


tergroup relations among children. 


The Wellsburg Kiwanis Club, on the 
first anniversary of the decision, passed 
a resolution commending the Brooke 
County Board of Education and county 
school officials for prompt and effective 
action to implement the decision and 
voted to open club membership to Ne- 
groes. 


The statement on desegregation in 
West Virginia generally considered most 
significant is of course the commenda- 
tion of the NAACP, which declared 
that perhaps the most effective job in 
desegregated areas had been done in 
West Virginia and Missouri. Dr. Mar- 
garet Butcher, NAACP field worker 
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designated to assist boards of education 
with problems of desegregation, stated, 
according to the Charleston Daily Mail 
of January 7, that she was “surprised 
and pleased” to learn that 12 West Vir- 
ginia counties had completely desegre- 
gated their schools. 


Desegregation of schools in West 
Virginia has had on the whole a good 
press. Coverage in the two newspapers 
with relatively comprehensive _ state- 
wide circulation, the Charleston Ga- 
sette and the Charleston Daily Mail, 
has been full and balanced. The Ga- 
sette, whose editor is Southern School 
News correspondent, devoted a_ full- 
page spread plus two columns in its 
issue of September 19 to a concise, 
informative account of the progress of 


desegregation in the state. 


Both dailies likewise devoted a num- 
ber of editorials and feature articles to 
integration in schools and colleges. The 
faltering and overcautious have been 
chided and encouraged; officials and 
others considered derelict have on oc- 
casion been administered “stinging edi- 
torial rebuke.” 

News and comment on the integra- 
tion of Negro teachers have been lim- 
ited, due in part, perhaps, to an erro- 
neous report that no Negro school per- 
sonnel had been discharged when 


schools integrated. 


Position of both dailies with regard 
to the decision and its implementation, 
unlike that of the majority of journals 
in the segregated states,’ has been one 





"National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Just Right and Necessary; A Study 
of Reactions to the Supreme Court Decision 
on Ss egregation with a Statement of Guiding 
Principles, Policies, and Practical Suggest- 
tons, 1955, pp. 17-8. 


of “approval” rather than one of mere 
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“é ”? 
acceptance. 
INTEGRATION OF ScHooL STAFFs 


The extent to which teaching and 
administrative staffs in West Virginia 
schools were integrated has received 
somewhat less notice in the press and 
elsewhere than has integration of chil- 
dren, though it is probably a subject 
of very nearly equal interest. 


According to information secured by 
the State Department of Education, 15 
Negro teachers are employed in inte- 
grated schools; 15 Negro employees 
were not retained when schools were 
integrated. Reduction in number of 
such employees is given as follows: 


Supervisors 0 
Principals 6 
Teachers 7 
Coaches 1 
Others 1 

Total 15 


None of these has as yet accepted legal 
aid proffered by NAACP officials. Some 
are said to be delaying action until it 
has been determined whether they will 
be employed next term from current 
“waiting lists.” No white employee, 
apparently, has suffered loss of position 
as a result of desegregation of schools. 


If the present rate of reduction of 
Negro employees were to become the 
pattern for the state, one-half of West 
Virginia's 973 Negro teachers, though 
somewhat better prepared academically 
than their white colleagues, would be 
discharged in the face of what the West 
Virginia Education Association has 
called a serious teacher shortage. 
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Economic SANCTIONS 


Economic sanctions directed against 
Negroes have been reported from one 
of the Southernmost counties, but not 
as yet, it appears, in connection with 
desegregation of schools. 


An OveErRvIEW 


It has been pointed out that West 
Virginia’s progress since May 17 to- 
ward an integrated system of schools 
has been characterized by a variety of 
approaches. Approaches to problems 
incident to integration were equally 
varied. In one trouble center, a student 
assembly was one of several measures 
used to good effect in resolving difficul- 
ties; in others difficulties were talked 
out or concessions were made on both 
sides. When white mothers picketed an 
integrated school an injunction was se- 
cured, interference was halted forth- 
with, and a judge who called action of 
pickets rebellion against the govern- 
ment itself declared he would throw 
them into jail “until their feet were 
sticking out the windows.” In another 
county whose unhappy story made 
headlines around the world, when white 
adults threatened to remove Negro chil- 
dren bodily from a white school, police 
action was apparently limited in the 
main to oversight of the orderly with- 
drawal of Negro children from the 
white school. What has been largely 
overlooked in this situation, except in 
surveys that have remained confiden- 
tial, is the determined resistance Ne- 
gro parents would have made to any 
interference with attendance of their 
children at school or to any threats 
to their safety, but for prompt meas- 
ures taken, including intervention by 


NAACP officials. 


State colleges were completely deseg- 
regated prior to the opening of the 
1954 summer session, and desegrega- 
tion has since proceeded without re- 
ported incident. 


Relations among white and Negro 
children and teachers in _ integrated 
schools were, according to all reports, 
harmonious beyond expectations, and 
expectations had been high. In this 
last is to be found the principal ex- 
cellence of the program, a “gradual” 
one, rather than in the number of chil- 
dren and schools integrated. 


Where teachers have been integrated 
this has been accomplished with marked 
success, yet it is in integration of 
teachers that the state program has per- 
haps exhibited its most serious weak- 
ness to date. As many Negro teachers 
were discharged when schools were in- 
tegrated as were employed in integrated 
schools, though no white employees have 
been reported removed from position. 
This state of affairs has apparently 
been brought about by attempt to apply 
to the integration of white and Negro 
schools laws intended to apply only to 
decreases in pupil enrollment due to 
population shift and to consolidation in 
which integration was not a factor. 
The result, for one professional group, 
has been integration in reverse, a proc- 
ess they have come to refer to as 
“liquidation.” The new situation de- 
mands new procedures which will make 
for the orderly and equitable integra- 
tion of teachers in the public schools 
rather than their elimination on the 
basis of race. 

Among other unmet and immediate 
needs are the following: 


1. Provision for careful study by 
competent sociologists, social 
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psychologists, educators, re- 
ligious workers, and laymen 
of the processes of integration 
as these take place in a va- 
riety of school, college, and 
community situations. 

. Pre-service and in-service ed- 
ucation in human or inter- 
group relations for teachers 
and administrators. 
Procedures whereby more ef- 
fective coordination of effort 
on the part of state and local 
school and other officials may 
be achieved, particularly in 
time of crisis. 


Postscript 
The Supreme Court directive of May 
21, 1955, implementing the decision of 
May 17, 1954, caused no noticeable stir 
among government, educational, or 


NAACP officials or the public. Officials 
observed that compliance was already 
under way and expected to continue. 
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Both the state superintendent of schools 
and NAACP officials expressed satisfac- 
tion at designation of district courts 
to determine whether “prompi and rea- 
sonable start toward full compliance” 
has been made. 


One county which had announced it 
would complete integration of its schools 
has done so; another which had pre- 
viously taken no steps in this direction 
will close its single Negro elementary 
school and place Negro pupils and 
teacher in white schools in September. 
Few county superintendents have an- 
nounced further plans, but most counties 
which had partially desegregated 
schools are expected to complete this 
task during the coming term; and 
in counties which have not yet made a 
start toward integration, progress is 


expected to be uneven. 





CHAPTER XIX 


DESEGREGATION IN 


PUBLIC EDUCATION— 


A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


C. H. Parrisu 
Professor of Sociology, The University of Louisville 


Perhaps the chief virtue of a sum- 
mary is that it should reflect accurately 
the sense and meaning of the several 
contributions upon which it is based. 
To the extent that this virtue is not 
apparent in the following commentary, 
my apologies are hereby proffered in 
advance to the contributors. There is 
the consoling thought that the more 
obvious the deficiencies of a summary 
are, the greater will be the temptation 
to skip the summary and read the ar- 


ticles themselves. 


Aside from war and major catastro- 
phe, there have been few news events 
in our recent history of greater impact 
than the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954. 
year there has been little abatement in 


During more than a 


interest and scarcely time between news 
releases for sober reflection or critical 
analysis. Some people who receive 
Southern School News regularly have 
complained that there is too much news 
to 


Consequently the new issue is out be- 


be read and evaluated properly. 
fore they have completed the last one. 
Literally, thousands of editorials have 
been written and scores of articles have 
appeared in periodicals appealing to 
every level of interest. For our pres- 
ent contributors, no doubt, the most 
difficult job has been to separate the 


significant from the unimportant. That 


they have done this job well is suffi-— 


cient reason to justify their efforts. 


Nevertheless much of what these six 
teen reports’ reveal confirms in essence 
what was predicted a year ago when the 
early reactions to the 1954 decree were 
first reviewed. The present line-up of 
the states was pretty well-defined then. 
A year ago a hard core of resistance 
appeared to be developing in the four 
states of Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina. In _ these 
four states legal devices have been ap- 
proved which have the specific purpose 
of circumventing desegregation. Ala- 
bama, although seeming logically to be- 
long with the “hard core’ states, was 
a year ago committed to a policy of 
“wait and see.” There has been no im- 
portant change in this policy. Governor 
Folsom, following the example of his 
predecessor, has steadfastly withheld 
his support of the “private school” plan 
so hopefully advanced under the lead- 
ership of South Carolina and Georgia. 
As anticipated, however, Alabama lined 
up with the “hard core” states of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Georgia in re- 
fusing the Supreme Court’s invitation 
to file an advisory brief. Evidently 
Alabama shared with these states the 
reasoning back of this refusal to the 
effect that only states directly involved 
or states which expected to abide by 
the Court’s ruling should participate in 
the implementation decree. 


*Reports from Delaware and Mississippi 
are not included. 
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It was also apparent a year ago that 
other states, though not determined to 
defy the Supreme Court, would never- 
theless seek to delay implementation 
with varying degrees of persistence. 
All of the briefs submitted by “friends 
of the Court” have asked for time and 
have suggested that a specific deadline 
would be inappropriate in the light of 
the diverse conditions within the states. 
North Carolina and Virginia seem much 
closer to the “hard core” states than 
do Texas and Florida. Arkansas and 
Tennessee are at war within themselves 
but the controlling political faction in 
each of these states seems disposed to 
move toward implementation. Nothing 
has happened in the past year to contra- 
dict the belief expressed then that 
Oklahoma, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, with their relatively small Negro 
populations, could proceed with school 
desegregation fairly rapidly. Within 
the year, St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Washington have moved quickly toward 
complete integration but even these 
events were foreshadowed rather early 
and do not belong in the category of 
the unanticipated. 


It should be observed in this con- 
nection that the gross differences be- 
tween states as revealed in the contrib- 
uted reports are based chiefly upon 
political considerations or, more specifi- 
cally, upon the statements and actions 
of elected state officials. This emphasis 
tends to obscure the differences within 
each state and the consequent similarity 
of parts of one state with parts of 
another state which espouses a sharply 
contrasting political philosophy. A 
county map of the deep South exposes 
the of 


where Negroes constitute 50 per cent 


uneven distribution counties 
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or more of the total population. These 
counties are strung across the South 
in an irregular pattern from Virginia 
and the Carolinas to the Eastern part 
of Texas. In many of these predom-+ 
inantly rural counties the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro is well nigh com- 
plete and political power is based on 
the manipulation of a small white elec- 
torate. In the “hard core” states the 
politicians from such “black belt’’ coun- 
ties are likely to have the controlling 
influence in determining official policy. 
Yet in these same states there is usu- 
ally a more or less vocal opposition cen- 
tered in counties where the Negro pop- 
ulation is a less significant part of 
the total. And, conversely, in states 
like Arkansas and Tennessee there are 
enough so-called “black belt’ counties 
to exert a reactionary pull on a state 
policy of compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision. 


Official action to circumvent the de- 
segregation edict has taken several well- 
defined forms. The most drastic of 
these, of course, is the “private school” 
plan. What this amounts to at present 
is approval by the people of enabling 
legislation authorizing the legislative 
body of the state to repeal the consti- 
tutional provision requiring public 
schools. Or, as in the case of Georgia, 
the General Assembly is given the 
power to grant funds to private indi- 
viduals for educational purposes. Since 
the May 17, 1954 decision the people 
have voted favorably on this plan in 
Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
South Carolina had taken similar ac- 
tion in 1952. In several states the as- 
signment of pupils is given over to the 
In one or two 


local superintendent. 
instances the whole decision of whether 
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to desegregate or not is placed in local 
hands. Louisiana proposes to require 
separate schools under the police power 
of the state. Georgia “makes it a fel- 
ony for any school official to spend tax 
money for public schools in which the 
races are mixed.” According to most 
of the contributors these plans of du- 
bious legality are designed to delay im- 
plementation rather than to prevent it. 

In all of the states of the deep 
South where educational standards are 
generally low there has been continuing 
concern about the financial support of 
the public schools. In anticipation of 
the decision some of these states had 
made a beginning toward providing 
more equitable educational opportuni- 
ties for Negro children. In a few in- 
stances there was a temporary cessa- 
tion of these efforts as a sort of co- 
ercive action to bring a recalcitrant 
Negro leadership into line. In other in- 
stances the equalization program has 
been accelerated with the hope that if 
the schools were made more nearly ade- 
quate there would be no inclination for 
Negroes to go to “white” schools. A 
more direct pressure which has been 
brought to bear on Negro teachers is 
the tampering with the tenure laws or 
the writing of special clauses into the 
contracts. 
example, the recommended 
states “that school boards may release 


teachers’ In Virginia, for 


clause 


teachers upon 30-day notice provided 
changes in enrollment occur.” 


It is too early, of course, to know 
how much of this official activity be- 
tween the decisions was pure bluff de- 
signed primarily to “soften” the im- 
plementary decrees. There is some evi- 
dence from Georgia and Louisiana that 
this is the case. It seems fairly clear, 
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however, that the avowed determination 
to circumvent desegregation on the part 
of a relatively small number of states 
has had the effect of inducing the be- 
lief that the May 17 decision was not 
final and that it was necessary to “wait 
and see” what the final directives would 
be. Thus some states that might have 
taken positive action toward implemen- 
tation did little or nothing during the 
interim between May 17, 1954 and 
May 31, 1955. In Kentucky, “after 
first implying that the Day Law’ was 
automatically killed by the Court’s de- 
cision state legal authorities later took 
the position that it remained in effect, 
at least until after the Court’s second 
decree.” The state commissioner for 
education for Texas stated that “no 
change should be contemplated (in the 
Texas public school system) until fur- 
ther action has been taken by the United 
States Supreme Court and until the 
Texas Legislature points the way for 
such changes.” In Arkansas, the State 
Board of Education issued a statement 
declaring that “any decision by a lo- 
cal board providing for integration of 
the races is premature.” Similar di- 
rectives in other states, including Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina, perhaps pre- 
vented several communities in these 
states from beginning desegregation in 
September 1954. 

In spite of official resistance and de- 
lays desegregation has occurred in many 
communities during the past year. 
Aside from the well publicized begin- 
nings in Washington, Baltimore and 
St. Louis, the reports of what has been 
happening in the small cities of Mis- 
souri and in some of the county dis- 
tricts of West Virginia are most en- 


*Kentucky’s statute requiring segregation. 
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lightening. Other things being equal, it 
is in communities where the Negro 
school population is small that segre- 
gation is most wasteful and there is 
the greatest economic incentive for 
early integration. It is here that Ne- 
gro schools are likely to be discon- 
tinued and Negro teachers dismissed. 
In West Virginia the “percentage of 
white children in integrated schools is 
approximately 10; of Negro children, 
approximately 4. This discrepancy 
seems to be accounted for by two fac- 
tors — first, desegregation has taken 
place only in counties with few Negro 
students; second, relatively few Negro 
students have sought admission to white 
schools when they were free to choose. 
“All the 353 Negro students in Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri, when given a choice, 
elected to remain in the segregated 
school. At Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 


a Negro elementary school remains seg- 
regated by request of Negro parents.” 
One Negro girl attended a white junior 
high school in West Virginia for a 
month, got “lonesome for her former 


old 


friends” and went back to her 
school. 


The job security of Negro teachers 
is most seriously threatened in commu- 
nities such as those described above. 
One of the suggested procedures sent 
out by West Virginia’s Superintendent 
of Schools is that “where attendance of 
pupils falls below the legal minimum, 
schools might be closed, pupils sent to 
another school, and pay of the teacher 
in the school closed discontinued.” As 
a result of this policy, 19 Negro schools 
have been closed, 15 Negro teachers are 
in integrated schools and an equal num- 
ber have lost their jobs. In Missouri, 
several Negro teachers at Stater and 


St. Charles and all members of the 
teaching staffs at Hannibal and Boberly 
have been informed that their services 
will not be needed next year. Spring- 
field, it is true, plans to retain all its 
Negro teachers in some capacity. But 
it must be remembered that Springfield 
is the fourth largest city in the state 
and does not constitute a valid excep- 
tion to what appears to be the general 
rule for the smaller communities. 


The problems suggested here seem 
to be related to the common procedure 
in communities of all sizes that are 
beginning to desegregate their schools 
of allowing the students to decide what 
school they wish to attend. This op- 
tion principle is in effect in Baltimore 
and Washington as well as in virtu- 
ally all the deésegregated districts of 
Missouri and West Virginia. In Ten- 
nessee it is urged that “local commu- 
nities . . . should abolish school zones, 
thereby permitting Negroes and whites 
to attend schools of their choice.” The 
early results of this policy in opera- 
tion do not altogether justify the en- 
thusiasm of its proponents. The report 
from Missouri indicates that “Negro 
students in some communities are pres- 
surized by Negro teachers to remain 
in the segregated school.” In Wash- 
ington the option is seen as “the one 
flaw that tips the scale against the 
‘positive accomplishments’... [By] 
the time the option runs out a pattern 
of evasion and transfer school 
zones may have been firmly estab- 
lished.” As we have seen in the case 
of the West Virginia county districts, 
the option plan has not prevented the 
closing of Negro schools or the conse- 
quent dismissal of Negro teachers. It 
would seem that a reappraisal of the 


from 
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option principle is called for 
soon. 

Turning away from the rather 


specialized problems we have been dis- 
cussing, the overall view of desegrega- 
tion during the year is good. Wherever 
integrated schools are in operation re- 
lations between pupils are harmonious 
and the transition has been relatively 
smooth and uneventful (Milford and 
Baltimore to the contrary). On the 
higher levels and before May 17, 1954, 
Negroes had been admitted to graduate 
courses in all the state universities with 
the exception of those of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. the 1954 decision, 
many of these institutions have opened 
their undergraduate schools as_ well. 
West Virginia State College, formerly 
a segregated Negro institution, en- 
rolled 268 white students last year. 
Parochial schools in Tennessee admit- 
ted Negroes for the first time last Sep- 
tember. Several cities in the South have 
announced plans for desegregation; in 


Since 


a few instances the announcement has 
been made in the face of a pro-segre- 


gation state policy. 


It is perhaps because of these de- 
velopments that there runs through the 
papers presented in this volume a sort 
of restrained optimism about the fu- 
ture. The denouncements of the Su- 
preme Court are still coming from the 
same areas in the deep South but they 
have decreased somewhat in volume. 
After a first flurry of activity the 
Citizens’ Councils have seemed not to 
gain ground. Their severest critics have 
come from the South itself. Several 
contributors report the organization in 
their states of affiliates of the Southern 
Regional Council and find comfort in 
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very the fact that distinguished white and 


Negro citizens are willing to identify 
themselves with a group that is working 
for the desegregation of the schools. 
Official polls of opinion have been taken 
in at least two states — Florida and 
Texas. While there was not revealed 
any wild enthusiasm for immediate de- 
segregation, those determined to resist 
the Supreme Court decision to the very 
last constituted a minority of the re- 
spondents. These, are some of the 
things to which our contributors point 
as basis for the hope that implementa- 
tion will be neither difficult nor long. 
Realistic evaluation of the data con- 
tained in the contributed articles does 
not seem to warrant undue optimism. 
In the small communities where an 
economic motivation has brought about 
almost precipitate desegregation some 
Negro parents have acquiesced reluc- 
tantly and, in several instances, quali- 
fied teachers have lost their jobs. In 
the larger communities, “the option 
It shifts an 
responsibility 


holds back integration.” 
important educational 
from school administrators, who should 
rightfully accept it, to parents, who 
are not prepared to assume ‘it. The 
tendency to measure the success of a 
desegregation program in terms of the 
number or the percentage of Negro 
children in “integrated” schools is dan- 
gerous because it mistakes the begin- 
ning of the problem for its solution. 
There is still inadequate recognition of 
the fact that no two communities are 
alike and that what works in one situa- 
tion may fail to work in another. The 
unrewarding search for the right for- 
mula goes on. The recurring question 
of what grade it is best to start with 
often implies a reluctance to start at 
all. There is little indication that close 














ve oy ll 








enough attention has been given to the 
sincerity of purpose of the school ad- 
ministrator as a factor in the success or 
failure of desegregation plans. The 
question raised here with respect to 
desegregation is not “how much” nor 
“how fast,” but “with what spirit.” 


It is altogether conceivable that even 
in “hard core’ states there may be 
some relaxation of a hitherto inflexible 
statewide policy in a desperate effort 
to shift the onus of resistance from 
the state to the local community. If 
this occurs, there will likely be almost 
immediate announcement of desegrega- 
tion programs in a few of the larger 


Southern cities and in several smaller 
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communities outside the “black belt” 
where segregation is an economic lia- 
bility. The contributors to this vol- 
ume, particularly those from states in 
which some desegregation has already 
taken place, issue a clear warning to 
regard with skepticism these hasty 
moves toward implementation in order 
to avoid litigation or to escape the 
expense of a dual system. According 
to the reports, there is usually some 
pain and inconvenience involved in the 
transition from segregated to unsegre- 
gated schools. Paying this price, it is 
important to get what is bargained for: 
a sound educational program within the 
framework and the spirit of the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 








CHAPTER XxX 





THE DESEGREGATION DECISION—ONE YEAR AFTERWARD— 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Preston VALicn 
Chairman, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


The highly dynamic and variegated 
pattern of the public school desegrega- 
tion process in the year following the 
May 17, 1954, decision of the United 
States Supreme Court makes difficult an 
attempt to report current status and 
to assess future trends. The situation 
has been given added fluidity by the 
May 31, 1955, decision of the Supreme 
Court, and it is worth noting that in 
many instances the status of desegrega- 
tion as reported in the papers in the 
Yearbook which were prepared before 
the May 31, 1955, decision has been 
greatly modified by subsequent develop- 
ments. In view of these developments 
one who undertakes to give the present 
status and future trends is left with 
the uneasy feeling of dealing largely 
with history which is still in the mak- 
ing and as yet only partially docu- 
mented and of engaging in prophesy 
which is still highly speculative. Yet 
one cannot escape the feeling that the 
present conditions have both roots in 
the past and seeds for the future. 


The papers in this Yearbook focus 
principally on the process called “de- 
segregation” in conttadistinction to “in- 
tegration.” By desegregation is meant 
“any process of bringing Negro (or 
other ‘non-white’) and white children 
into the same schools: this sharing of 
schools involves bi-racial classes, and in 
some cases bi-racial faculties and ad- 
ministration. It also refers to bi-racial 
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PTA’s and other school organizations. 
Integration, on the other hand, has to 
do with the participation of Negroes 
and whites in the same activities with 
a maximum of cooperation. . . . Inte- 
gration includes bi-racial extra-curricu- 
lar activities and school-related activi- 
ties, as well as classroom activities." 
These papers deal with the desegrega- 
tion process initiated in response to 
the two decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1954 and 1955 relat- 
ing to segregation in public education. 
A brief description of these two de- 
cisions may prove helpful in placing 
the public school desegregation process 


in proper context. 


Tue 1954 anv 1955 Decisions 


On May 17, 1954, the United States 
Supreme Court unanimously outlawed 
racial segregation in public education. 
The opinion specifically and categori- 
cally set aside the Plessy vs. Ferguson 
(163 U. S. 587) “separate-but-equal” 
doctrine of 1896 stating that “ in the 
field of public education the doctrine 
‘separate but equal’ has no place. Sep- 
arate educational facilities are inher- 
ently unequal.” The Court declared 
that segregation with the sanction of 
law had a detrimental effect upon Ne- 





*Robin M. Williams, Jr. and Margaret W. 
Ryan (editors), Schools in Transition: 
Community Experiences in Desegregation, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press (1954), pp. 14-15. 

















gro children by breeding in them a 
sense of inferiority. “Whatever may 
have been the extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Fer- 
guson,” said the Court, “this finding is 
amply supported by modern authority. 
Any language in Plessy v. Ferguson 
contrary to this finding is rejected.” 
Addressing itself specifically to the 
question of segregation, the Court 
raised the question, “Does segregation 
of children in the public schools solely 
on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other ‘tangible’ 
factors may be equal, deprive the chil- 
dren of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities?” The an- 
swer of the Court was, “We believe 
that it does.” 


This historic ruling, which has been 
termed more sociological than legal, re- 
ferred to five cases from Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, South Carolina and the 
District of Columbia. The four states 
argued for the state’s right to operate 
racially separate schools, and in each 
of these four cases with the exception 
of the one from Delaware, the courts 
had denied relief to the Negro plain- 
tiffs on the basis of the so-called “sep- 
arate-but-equal” doctrine. In the Dela- 
ware case, the State Supreme Court had 
ordered the Negro plaintiffs admitted 
and the State of Delaware had appealed 
the case to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court rendered 
a consolidated opinion (Brown v. Board 
of Education) in these four cases on 
May 17, 1954, in which it held that 
racial segregation in public education 
deprived Negroes of “the equal protec- 
tion of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” The Four- 
teenth Amendment applies only to 
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states, but with reference to the Die 
trict of Columbia, where schools have 
been segregated since Civil War days 
under laws passed by Congress, the 
Court ruled that “in view of our de- 
cision that the Constitution prohibits 
the states from maintaining racially 
segregated schools, it would be unthink- 
able that the same Constitution would 
impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government. We hold that racial seg 
regation in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia is a denial of 
the due process of law guaranteed by 
the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion.” 


The parties to these cases were asked 
to present further arguments as to spe- 
cific decrees by which the Court’s gen- 
eral ruling might be carried out. Re- 
quests were extended to other affected 
states; namely, those with laws requir- 
ing or permitting racial segregation in 
public schools, to submit briefs and to 
appear for arguments as “friends of 
the Court” in helping to formulate de~ 
crees. These arguments were held al- 
most a year later for four days begin- 
ning April 11, 1955, and were partict- 
pated in by attorneys representing 10 
states and the District of Columbia and 
counsel for the Negro appellants and 
petitioners. On May 381, 1955, the 
Court handed down its second decision 
on these cases. In this 1955 decision 
it reaffirmed the principle that segre- 
gation in public education is unconstt- 
tutional, it invalidated all provisions 
of federal, state or local laws requiring 
or permitting public school segregation, 
it required a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance; it re- 
manded the cases to the district courts 
for implementation and it gave these 
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courts jurisdiction to allow additional 
full providing 
“good faith compliance” was demon- 
strated. The district courts were in- 
structed to “all deliberate 
speed” to admit the parties to these 
cases to public schools on a racially 


time for compliance 


act with 


non-discriminatory basis. 
Impact oF THE May 17 Decision 


The immediate impact of the May 
17th decision was to once again bring 
into bold perspective the fact that the 
South is no longer solid (if it ever 
was) on what had been long regarded 
as its most general and characteristic 
regional principle—the maintenance of 
racial segregation. To paraphrase an 
apt phrase of Charles S. Johnson, the 
desegregation decision has served to ac- 
celerate the “disintegration” of the 
Solid South. At the time of the May 
17th decision, segregation in the public 
schools was required by law in the 
District of Columbia and the 17 states 
which are included in this Yearbook, 
while in four other states (Arizona, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Wyoming) 
public school racial segregation in vary- 
ing degrees was permitted by law. The 
first official reaction to the 1954 de- 
cision on the part of the 17 legally- 
segregated school states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ranged from declara- 
tions of unyielding resistance on the 
one hand to the beginning of desegre- 


gation in other states. Intermediate be- 


tween these two reactions were two 
other groups of states, one of which 


began exploring ways to circumvent the 
decision and another group which de- 
cided to “wait and see” what develop- 
ments might occur and especially what 
the implementation decrees would re- 


quire. The strongest official resistance 
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to the Supreme Court decision came 
from four deep South states—Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina. In these four states, legislative 
action was taken to drastically revise or 
abolish the public school systems to 
preserve segregation. These states have 
also been characterized by two other 
developments; one is the formation of 
Citizens Councils and other similar vol- 
untary groups composed of “white citi- 
zens dedicated to the preservation of 
segregation,’ who would apply “eco- 
nomic pressure” to Negroes seeking 
civil rights and “social pressure” to 
whites who supported Negroes; the 
other development is the launching of 
large-scale public school equalization 
programs in the hope that Negroes 
will accept “voluntary” segregation. 


While resisting the decision, it is 
very clear that public officials in these 
states have little confidence in the le- 
gality of their legislative proposals and 
amendments; they are looked upon, at 
most, as “delaying tactics’ offering 
something that might be tested through 
the courts for many years, thus pro- 
longing the period of segregation. 
Again, even in these states where there 
is a strong desire to maintain segrega- 
tion it seems strongly significant that 
public reaction against attempts to 
abolish the public schools has been suf- 
ficiently strong to compel those wish- 
ing to maintain the status quo to speak 
of proposals to abolish public schools 
as “last resort’? measures. In the mean- 
time, these states are taking seriously, 
perhaps for the first time, the separate- 


but-equal policy. Equalization measures 
have been adopted in these states as 


well as in many of the other separate 
school states. 
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The states in which responsible pub- 
lic officials began to seek ways to le- 
gally circumvent the decision include 
Alabama, North Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia. While neither Alabama, Vir- 
ginia nor Texas was successful in en- 
acting legislation immediately to cir- 
cumvent the decision, public officials 
in each of these states stoutly defended 
the present segregated school system 
after the 1954 decision and registered 
strong opposition to any change. In 
spite of these strong protestations in 
support of the status quo, Friona, a 
farming district of Northwest Texas, 
allowed its Negro children to enroll 
in the former all-white elementary 
school. ‘This transition was accom- 
plished without difficulty, the only op- 
position to the Board’s decision came 
from persons outside the district. On 
the other hand, North Carolina’s Gen- 
eral Assembly passed unanimously a 
resolution declaring that “mixing of the 
races in the public schools throughout 
the state cannot be accomplished and 
if attempted would eliminate public 
support of the school to such an ex- 
tent that they could not be operated 
successfully.” It also enacted into law 
two public school measures designed to 
preserve segregation—one measure 
transfers from the State Board of Ed- 
ucation to local and county school 
boards “complete authority” over the 
enrollment and assignment of pupils; 
the other terminates teachers’ contracts 
at the end of the year and places such 


contracts on a one-year basis. 

The cautious “wait and see” states— 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee—did not form 


a homogeneous pattern. The one thing 


which was held in common in this group 
was the general opinion that these states 
would move to comply with the de- 
cision after the decrees were issued. 
Each of these states, with the excep- 
tion of Tennessee, filed briefs as friends 
of the Court; and in Arkansas, two 
school districts, Charleston and Fay- 
etteville, and Baltimore in Maryland, 
desegregated their school systems with 
the beginning of the 1954-55 school 
year. While Tennessee did not file a 
brief, its Governor vetoed four local 
bills designed to preserve segregation 
by empowering boards of education to 
assign pupils to schools, and a 200 mil- 
lion dollar general education bill passed 
the Tennessee Legislature without a 
customary provision prohibiting the ex- 
penditure of state school funds to sup- 
port other than segregated schools. An 
attempt to write a mandatory segrega- 
tion provision into the bill also failed. 
Oklahoma, with its unique tax system 
of financing public education, spent the 
year following the decision working on 
what was known as a “better schools 
amendment,” which would merge the 
previously separate white and Negro 
school budgets. Submitted to a public 
referendum, the amendment passed’ 
by a three to one vote. Since: 
the 1955 Supreme Court Decision, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Maryland, Texas 
and Tennessee have made rulings or 
adopted policies leading to desegrega- 
tion. E] Paso, Texas, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
and Louisville, Kentucky, have an- 
nounced desegregation plans. The at- 
torney-general of Tennessee has an- 
nounced that his office could not de- 
fend local school] districts in school 
court cases. Maryland has desegregated 


all its state teachers colleges. 
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DeseGREGATION DuRING THE 
First YEAR 


During the first year of the decision, 
six states and the District of Columbia 
experienced public school desegrega- 
tion in some form—NMissouri, West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Maryland, Arkansas 
and Texas. The patterns of desegrega- 
tion in these states have not been uni- 
form; however, the primary considera- 
tion in determining where desegregation 
should begin was primarily financial 
and administrative feasibility. For ex- 
ample, it was easiest for Wilmington 
to desegregate its elementary schools, 
while St. Louis began its desegregation 
at the upper levels. The extent of de- 
segregation in those areas where it has 
been initiated may be seen in the fact 
that in Missouri, desegregation was be- 
gun at some level in school districts 
accounting for 75 per cent of the 
state’s Negro pupils. In West Virginia, 
a total of 52,545 white and Negro chil- 
dren attended desegregated public 
schools. At the college level, a re- 
verse trend in desegregation and inte- 
gration was seen in West Virginia where 
at the beginning of the first semester 
some 182 full-time white students and 
many other part-time white students 
enrolled at West Virginia State College, 
a former all-Negro institution. In the 
District of Columbia, desegregation was 
begun in 7 of the District’s 11 high 
schools, 15 of the 22 junior high 
schools and 98 of the District’s grade 
schools, In Delaware, desegregation at 
varying levels was accomplished in 
Newark, New Castle, Claymont, Rosen 
Hill-Minquadale; Conrad Hill, and 
Alfred I. Dupont School, all near Wil- 
mington, and Delaware City, 14 miles 
from Wilmington. Wilmington had 627 


Negro students attending formerly all 
white schools—68 per cent of the ele- 
mentary public school pupils attending 
desegregated schools with the remaining 
82 per cent living in either all-white 
or all-Negro neighborhoods. Twenty- 
four white students attended schools 
previously classified as Negro schools, 
Baltimore’s first year of desegregation 
recorded 52 of its 186 public schools 
integrated, or 3.1 per cent of the total 
Negro enrollment in formerly all-white 
schools. 


In spite of all the dire predictions 
from opponents of desegregation, the 
transition from segregated to desegre- 
gated schools has been generally or- 
derly and without incident. The widely 
publicized incidents which began in 
West Virginia and Milford, Delaware, 
and spread to Baltimore and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia involved only a small 
proportion of the children attending 
desegregated schools. The disturbances 
in West Virginia were shortlived, and 
an attempt in St. Louis to organize 
a mass meeting of white citizens to 
protest against the ending of segrega- 
tion drew very little response. St. 
Louis has been regarded as a model of 
orderly transition, exemplifying careful 
advance planning, good community sup- 
port and firm execution.” 


TEACHERS AND DESEGREGATION 


The attitude of teachers toward de- 
segregation and the effect of desegre- 
gation on the employment status of 
Negro teachers have been warmly de- 


*For a comprehensive account of the St. 
Louis situation, see Inez C. Boyd, St. Louis, 
Missouri: A Study of the Desegregation 
Process in an Urban Metropolis (Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, Fisk University, 
May, 1955). 
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bated subjects. As might be expected, 
white teachers have tended to reflect 
the attitudes of the state political and 
educational officials. On the other hand, 
while Negro teachers have tended to 
be more cautious in those states where 
oficial resistance to desegregation is 
very strong, they have been generally 
in support of the desegregation prin- 
ciple. In Georgia, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina, the white state teachers’ as- 
sociations went on record in favor of 
continued segregation, while in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, Negro teacher or- 
ganizations have been in advance of 
white teachers in calling for the inte- 
gration of Negro and white state teach- 
ers’ organizations. Teachers’ organiza- 
tions are integrated in Maryland, Mis- 
souri and West Virginia, while in Ar- 
kansas Negro teachers have their seg- 
regated organizations but may become 
members of the Arkansas Education 
Association (composed mainly of white 
teachers). 


While the integration of Negro teach- 
ers into the public schools has not 
been attempted on the same scale as 
pupil desegregation, it is worth noting 


that some teacher integration occurred 


in each state which experienced deseg- 
regation in the first year of the de- 
cision with the exception of Arkansas 
and Texas. The smaller areas within 
a state tended to be less likely to in- 
tegrate Negro teachers while in the 
larger cities there was a tendency to 
integrate teachers along with pupils. 
Louisville, Kentucky, for example, has 
announced that both pupils and teach- 
ers will be integrated under its plan. 
Where Negro teachers have been inte- 
grated, appointments and assignments 


were generally made on a merit basis 
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with tenure rights of individuals, sal- 
ary levels and ranks maintained. There 
are teachers of both races teaching 
mixed classes and there are principals 
of both races administering mixed 
classes and teaching staffs. 


Some GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The following general observations 
appear to be relevant to the present 
status of desegregation in the 17 for- 
merly segregated-school states: 


1. In twelve of these states (Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia) 
Negroes have been admitted to the 
former all-white state universities 
and colleges. It is probable that 
Alabama and Florida may soon join 
this number leaving only Georgia, 
Mississippi and South Carolina with- 
out desegregation in public higher 
education. A recent court decision in 
Alabama has ordered the University 
of Alabama to admit Negro stu- 
dents. 


2. Each of these former segregated- 
school states has one or more ex- 
amples of educational desegregation 
within its own borders. Some pri- 
vate and parochial schools on the 
one hand and schools on military 
posts on the other have been desegre- 
gated in practically every state. The 
Catholic parochial schools have taken 
the lead in many states in this 
process. In the District of Columbia 
and in at least nine states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, Tennes- 
see and West Virginia) white stu- 
dents have enrolled at previously all- 
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Negro private institutions of higher 
education within the past few years. 
3. By September, 1955, at least 
nine of the 17 former segregated 
school states will have one or more 
desegregated public school districts 
Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia). It is not unlikely that dis- 
tricts in Florida and North Carolina 
may also join this group. 

4. In each state where desegrega- 
tion was initiated during the past 
school year, with the exception of 
Arkansas and Texas, some districts 
successfully integrated Negro teach- 
ers. On the other hand, in a number 
of small towns and rural districts 
in Missouri, Kansas, West Virginia 
and North contracts of 
some Negro teachers have not been 


(Arkansas, 


Carolina, 


renewed. 

5. While there has been a prolifera- 
tion of public opinion polls or ref- 
erenda on desegregation, most of 
which have shown that the majority 
of white citizens favor the continua- 
tion of segregation, it is worth not- 
ing that many of these same white 
respondents have said that they 
would comply with the law when 
desegregation is ordered. The de- 
segregation process continues to in- 
crease with little overt opposition 
wherever it takes place under clearly 
stated official policies. 


6. While a 
groups have expressed opposition to 
the decision, practically all major 
have ac- 


few small religious 


religious demonstrations 
cepted the decision as consistent with 
our democratic Judaeo-Christian phi- 


losophy. 
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THe BroapENING Perspective 


Comment is merited regarding some 
of the indirect aspects of the decision. 
One of these has been the growing 
basis of support or acceptance of the 
decision. Within a relatively short 
time after the decision most of the 
major religious denominations an- 
nounced their support of the decision 
as did many professional, civic, labor 
and other community groups. Many of 
these groups have been moved to re- 
examine their own racial policies and 
philosophies with resulting changes. In- 
dividual Southern white leaders re- 


sponded somewhat slowly, but gradually 
some began to speak out for desegre- 
gation or for compliance with the law. 


Some formerly all-white Southern or- 
ganizations such as medical societies 
and other professional and civic groups, 
while not commenting directly on the 
decision have taken the more important 
step of quietly removing racial restric- 
tions on membership. In other in- 
stances, the desegregation principle is 
being extended voluntarily or by court 
action to activities other than public 
education, resulting in improved race 
relations in many communities. 


One of the interesting by-products of 
the decision was the revelation of the 
lessening importance of race as an 
issue in Southern politics. In Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, Tennessee and West 
Virginia, the victorious gubernatorial 
candidates during 1954 either refused 
or found it unnecessary to use racial 
issues and pro-segregation statements 
as campaign materials, although in some 
instances their rival candidates were 
highly provocative in this respect. The 
minimizing of racial factors as a po- 














litical issue in the aforementioned states 
was due to a melange of factors, some 
of which were personal convictions of 
candidates, the growing importance of 
the Negro vote, the moderating in- 
fluence of important newspapers, na- 
tional aspirations of some of the can- 
didates, and in some instances a social 
climate created by community agencies 
and religious organizations. It is not 
inconceivable that one of the most salu- 
tary effects of the decision might well 
be to accelerate the de-emphasis of race 
in Southern politics. 


Some GENERAL TRENDS AND PRINCIPLES 


Among the general trends and prin- 
ciples which appear to be discernible 
are the following: 

1. In the desegregation process, 
where school boards and school ad- 
ministrators have taken forceful pos- 
itive steps, adopted unequivocal poli- 
cies and adhered to them, desegrega- 
tion has been accomplished with rel- 
ative smoothness. This has been es- 
pecially true where the implementa- 
tion of the unequivocal policy has 
been made the clear responsibility of 
principals and teachers in their own 
schools and local communities. 


2. Where channels of communica- 
tion between whites and Negroes 
were open on a basis of equality 
prior to desegregation, the desegre- 
gation process has been generally fa- 
cilitated. Open and frank discussion 
by persons of similar background 
usually reveals similar interests and 
values going beyond the mere deseg- 
regation of the schools. 

3. Public higher education, military 
post schools, private and parochial 
schools have undergone some degree 
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of desegregation in virtually all 
Southern states making available a 
reservoir of valuable experience for 
the future. 

4. Where organized resistance to 
implementation of the Court decision 
has developed, it has met in many 
instances with organized counter-re- 
sistance, with the possible result of 
strengthening the democratic process 
itself to a greater extent than if 
the decision had met with immediate 
passive acceptance. 

5. It is not unlikely that the tre- 
mendous efforts made by many of 
the states toward equalization of 
public schools for whites and Ne- 
groes may facilitate the desegrega- 
tion process, for once the desegrega- 
tion principle is accepted, many 
white parents will find that their 
children have access to better school 
facilities than they previously had 
attended. 

6. Where teacher desegregation has 
taken place, professional attitudes 
and standards have usually overcome 
personal attitudes where they were 
initially divergent. It is likely that 
desegregation will bring to white 
teachers a new consciousness of the 
class differentiations among Negroes 
and to Negro teachers a new con- 
sciousness of the diversity of reli- 
gious orientations in American so- 
ciety. A new conception of the role 
of the teacher, on the part of teach- 
ers themselves, may well result from 
the desegregation of teaching person- 
nel, 

7. A possible valuable by-product of 
the segregation issue may be a 
greater interest on the part of the . 


citizenry in public education. If 
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capitalized upon and _ channeled 
properly, this interest could redound 
to the benefit of the entire educa- 


tional system. 


The desegregation decision offers the 
South an opportunity to use the demo- 


cratic process for the material and spir- 
itual development of the region. Few 
would deny that the South has the ed- 
ucational leadership and the creative 
capacity to respond to this democratic 
and essentially spiritual challenge in a 
constructive manner. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
DECREE 


Robert L. Carter, Assistant Counsel NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc., New York City 
and 


Thurgood Marshall, Special Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 


I 


On May 81st, 1954, the long-awaited 
decision of the Supreme Court, on how 
to implement its opinion declaring seg- 
regation in public education unconstitu- 
tional, was handed down. Like the 
decision of May 17, 1954, it was read 
by the Chief Justice of the United States 
for a unanimous Court, and its lan- 
guage was simple, direct and non-tech- 
nical. After the 1954 opinion, it 
seemed anti-climatic, but nothing world 
shaking should have been expected. 
Utterance of a practical formula pur- 
suant to which a great constitutional 
and moral abstraction may become a 
part of our daily lives sometimes seems 
to have far less impact than the in- 
itial statement of the principle itself. 
And that seemed to be the situation 
in this case. 


While the Court’s solution differed 
from that proposed by counsel for the 
Negro litigants, chiefly in regard to 
the fixing of a deadline for compliance, 
the formula devised is about as effective 
as one could have expected. The net 
result should be to unite the country 
behind a nationwide desegregation pro- 
gram, and if this takes place, the Court 
must be credited with having per- 
formed its job brilliantly. 


The opinion is a very short one. The 


Fund, Inc., New York City 
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Court begins with the statement that 
the opinions of May 17, 1954, “de- 
claring the fundamental principle that 
racial discrimination in public educa- 
tion is unconstitutional, are incorpo- 
rated herein by reference. All pro- 
visions of federal or state or local law 
requiring or permitting such discrim- 
ination must yield to this principle.” 
With this sweeping declaration, all 
state requirements that segregation ob- 
tain in any phase of the educational 
process are placed beyond the pale. 


In accord with the wishes of all the 
parties, the decisions are remanded to 
the courts from which they came—the 
special statutory United States District 
Courts of three judges in the Kansas, 
South Carolina and Virginia cases, an 
ordinary United States District Court 
of one judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia case, and the State Supreme 
Court in the Delaware case. These 
courts are instructed and empowered 
to supervise and control desegregation 
of the schools in each of the cases in- 
volved. They are advised that each 
school board must begin to desegregate 
promptly, and are authorized to con- 
sider and determine whether “good 


faith implementation of the governing 
constitutional principles” exists. These 
are essentially administrative functions. 
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Since the role 
lower courts will be assumed by all 
lower federal and state courts faced 
with the problem in the future, the 


net result will be that the lower courts, 


assigned these five 


and particularly the federal courts, 


will become super school boards until 
desegregation has been accomplished 
throughout the United States. The 
courts are told that as administrators 
they have wide discretion but are given 
a general blueprint so that exercise of 
that discretion will be kept within rea- 
sonable limitations. Instructions to the 
lower courts on how they should ap- 
proach their role as administrators of 
the school desegregation mandate are 
compressed into these relatively short 
paragraphs. They follow: 


In fashioning and effectuating the 
decrees, the courts will be guided by 
equitable principles. Traditionally, 
equity has been characterized by a 
practical flexibility in shaping its 
remedies and by a facility for ad- 
justing and reconciling public and 
private needs. These cases call for 
the exercise of these traditional at- 
tributes of equity power. At stake is 
the personal interest of the plain- 
tiffs in admission to public schools 
as soon as practicable on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis. To effectuate this 
interest may call for elimination of 
a variety of obstacles in making the 
transition to school systems operated 
in accordance with the constitutional 
principles set forth in our May 17, 
1954, decision. Courts of equity may 
properly take into account the pub- 
lic interest in the elimination of such 
obstacles in a systematic and effect- 
ive manner. But it should go without 
saying that the vitality of these con- 
stitutional principles cannot be al- 
lowed to yield simply because of dis- 
agreement with them. 

While giving weight to these pub- 
lic and private considerations, the 
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courts will require that the defend- 
ants make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward full compliance with 
our May 17, 1954, ruling. Once 
such a start has been made, the 
courts may find that additional time 
is necessary to carry out the ruling 
in an effective manner. The burden 
rests upon the defendants to estab- 
lish that such time is necessary in 
the public interest and is consistent 
with good faith compliance at the 
earliest practicable date. To that 
end, the courts may consider prob- 
lems related to administration, aris- 
ing from the physical condition of 
the school plant, the school trans- 
portation system, personnel, revision 
of school districts and attendance 
areas into compact units to achieve 

a system of determining admission to 

the public schools on a nonracial ba- 

sis, and revision of local laws and 
regulations which may be necessary 
in solving the foregoing problems. 

They will also consider the adequacy 

of any plans the defendants may pro- 

pose to meet these problems and to 
effectuate a transition to a racially 
nondiscriminatory school system. 

During this period of transition, the 

courts will retain jurisdiction of 

these cases. 

You will note that the lower courts 
are not given a blank check. They are 
told to exercise their discretion in ac- 
commodating the public interest in an 
orderly and systematic removal of ra- 
cial barriers, but are reminded of the 


plaintiffs’ great personal interest in 
being afforded the benefits of non-dis- 


criminatory education without undue 
delay. Lower courts are advised that 
while the elimination of a variety of 
obstacles may be a necessary prerequi- 
site to desegregation, disagreement with 
the principle cannot be allowed to hin- 


der its full implementation. 


Defendant school boards are under 
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obligation to make a prompt and rea- 


sonable start toward full compliance 
with the May 17, 1954, ruling. Time 
to fully accomplish desegregation may 
be allowed various school boards, but 
theirs is the burden of establishing that 
“such time is necessary in the public 
interest and is consistent with good 
faith compliance at the earliest prac- 
ticable date.” 


In effect, the Court seems to be tell- 
ing the lower courts that while they 
may give time for necessary adminis- 
trative changes and the removal of 
other practical obstacles, they must al- 
ways be certain that a good faith ef- 
fort to comply with the law is being 
made, and remember that their primary 
responsibility is to see to it that the 
job is accomplished as speedily as pos- 
sible. 


This is a temperate opinion, couched 
in mild terms. Its mild and temperate 
tone is deceiving, however, for beneath 
the velvet there is steel. It concedes 
nothing to the segregationists but an 
opportunity to abide by the law with- 
out loss of face. And one cannot help 
but be impressed with the fact, news- 
paper headlines to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that the Court is resolute 
in its conviction that segregation is un- 
constitutional and determined that the 
courts shall be an effective forum to 
speed its elimination. 


II 


Although on May 17, 1954, and on 
May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court 
spoke to the nation, because of the 
nature of the legal process, only the 
litigants before the Court were imme- 
diately and directly affected by these 


pronouncements. Here the respective 
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school boards in Kansas, the District 
of Columbia, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia are now under a di- 
rect injunction to make a reasonable 
and prompt start to get the desegre- 
gation process under way and are un- 
der obligation to keep as their primary 
objective “good faith compliance at the 
earliest practicable date.” 


The Court’s mandate—that is, its 
order to the lower courts to act in 
accordance with its May 31st opinion 
—will not go down until June 25. After 
that date the respective courts will be 
under orders from the Supreme Court 
to carry out its May 31st judgment. 
On the motion of the parties, or on 
the motion of the courts themselves, 
hearings undoubtedly will be held in 
each of the five courts to determine 
what needs to be done to implement 
the Court’s decision. 


Both Topeka, Kansas, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia say that they have 
fully complied with the May 17, 1954, 
ruling and that their public schools are 
now completely desegregated or, at 
least, will be as of September, 1955. 
With respect to those cases, therefore, 
the question which the courts will have 
to determine is whether the desegrega- 
tion plan adopted and in force consti- 
tutes full and effective desegregation 
in accord with the May 17, 1954, de- 
cree. 

Objections have been raised con- 
cerning both plans on the ground that 
they do not accomplish full desegrega- 
tion; that the bulk of Negro children 
are still attending 100 per cent Negro 
schools. If this point is pressed by 
would think it 
would have to be, the district courts 


plaintiffs, and one 


will probably take testimony and hear 
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argument relative thereto. Here we 
think the burden now would be on 
the school boards to prove to the courts’ 
satisfaction that their programs have 
eliminated, open or covert, enforced 
segregation, and not upon plaintiffs to 
prove that some form of segregation 
remains. This is an important shifting 
of roles and eases somewhat the plain- 
tiffs’ task. Until May 17, 1954, a Ne- 
gro litigant had to affirmatively estab- 
lish that segregation was illegal and 
that he was harmed thereby. Now the 
defendants must show that they have 
mended their ways and are operating 
their schools in accordance with the 
law. 


The courts could uphold the plans, 
and give each school board a clean bill 
of health. In this event, an appeal 
could be taken to the Supreme Court 
On the other hand, of 


once again. 


course, they could uphold the conten- 
tion that the plans have serious short- 
comings. In this case the boards would 
probably be required to make the nec- 
essary changes, effective at once or at 
some fixed date in the future. 


In Delaware, the children are inte- 
grated into the school system, but they 
are in school on the ground that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine is the 
law of the land and that Delaware’s 
The State 
Supreme Court will have to modify its 
decision and strike down the Delaware 


segregation law is valid. 


law. It could also use this occasion 
to tell other Delaware communities how 
they should proceed with their deseg- 
regation programs. 

Needless to say, the big tests will 
come with respect to Clarendon County, 
South Carolina, and Prince Edward 
County, Virginia. No desegregation 
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steps have been taken by either 
school board, and both communities 
seem intent on defiance. Public offi- 
cials, charged with such responsibility, 
have refused in each case to make the 
appropriations necessary for mainten- 
ance of public schools for 1955-1956. 
One can but speculate as to each school 
board’s attitude at the anticipated 
hearings. 


At present there seems little likeli- 
hood that either board will present the 
court with plans to desegregate their 
systems. It is doubtful that they would 
openly defy the May 31st decree at 
the court hearing, since they would 
make themselves amenable to punish- 
ment for contempt. In all probability 
these defendants will make every ef- 
fort to obtain a delay of a showdown 
for as long as possible. Undoubtedly 
tactics of evasion will be employed. 
One, which immediately comes to mind, 
is the excuse that since no appropri- 
ations were made to operate the schools 
for the 1955-1956 school year, the de- 
fendants are unable to keep the schools 
open. Hence they see no need to make 
any plans to desegregate until they 
know whether there will be any schools 
in which these plans are to operate. One 
should not be overly alarmed at the 
prospect that these schools will be 
closed come September. In Prince Ed- 
ward County a group of citizens have 
already made it clear that they intend 
to operate the schools for white chil- 
dren next year. One can be reasonably 
confident that this none too artful 
dodge will not work. There are many 
other possibilities, but we think one 
must anticipate that the defendants will 
engage in a series of delaying tactics 
designed to keep from being faced with 
the ultimate—to cither obey the 
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Court’s order or go to jail. There are 
a number of delaying tactics which 
can be, and probably will be, em- 
ployed in these cases, but eventually 
the two communities have to come to 
grips with the facts of life—the law 
must be obeyed. On the other hand, 
these defendants may spring a big sur- 
prise on the country and bring forth 
a good faith desegregation program. 

Of course, all this is in the area of 
the wildest speculation, and since the 
event itself is not too far off, it is 
best perhaps to let it give its own 
answers. Certainly the hearings in 
these cases will be of major signifi- 
cance because these courts may be the 
first to give definite and specific con- 
tent to “a prompt and_ reasonable 
start” and “good faith compliance at 
the earliest practicable date.” The 
actual steps a school board must take 
to comply with the May 31st decision 
could be spelled out in these proceed- 
ings. It is almost a certainty that 
whatever the outcome, these proceed- 
ings will have an important bearing 
on the course the “resisting” states 
take. 


III 


In the states not before the Supreme 
Court, i.e., Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Texas, Mississippi, etc., the mainten- 
ance of segregated schools is uncon- 
stitutional, and state laws to the con- 
trary are invalid. These states, how- 
ever, may continue to operate their 
schools in accordance with their now 
invalid state policy of segregation and 
will not be compelled to conform to 
the May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, 
rulings until litigation is instituted by 
Negroes to end the discriminatory 
practices. Missouri and West Virginia 
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have already begun the desegregation 
process on a wide scale. Maryland and 
Kentucky have announced that they 
will comply with the law. In North 
Carolina, a few local school boards 
have promised good faith compliance. 
Georgia and Mississippi have an- 
nounced an intention to resist to the 
bitter end. How many areas will move 
on their own will not be known until 
well in the fall of this year. All are 
under obligation to comply, and the 
Department of Justice could prosecute 
all school boards that continue to 
maintain segregated schools as viola- 
tors of the laws of the United States. 
But this is unlikely. Where school 
boards fail or refuse to act, nothing 
probably will be done unless Negroes 
demand and insist upon their constitu- 
tional right to non-discriminatory edu- 
cation. 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
directed its branches to file petitions 
with school boards this summer, ask- 
ing for desegregation, and to com- 
mence law suits if nothing has been 
done by the opening of school, Sep- 
tember 1955. Where the school board 
refuses to act, the Negro parents and 
their children will have to become 
plaintiffs in law suits in federal courts 
in which they will ask the courts to 
order the school board to comply with 
the Supreme Court ruling. 


At this stage, the school boards in- 
volved will be placed in the same po- 
sition as the school boards in the de- 
cided cases, i.e., under obligation to 
show that they have made a prompt 
and reasonable start towards compli- 
ance with the desegregation mandate. 
If they need time to complete the 
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process, they must demonstrate its ne- 
cessity and its consistency with “good 
faith compliance at the earliest prac- 
ticable date.” 


Undoubtedly, there will be a flood 
of litigation commencing this fall. It 
is doubtful that gerrymandering or 
other plans of desegregation which 
cleverly maintain segregation will pre- 
sent problems at the outset. One can 
anticipate that initially resistance will 
come in the nature of requests for 
long delays to enable the school board 
to study the problem carefully or to 
enable it to eliminate community hos- 
tility, etc. Or it may be necessary, 
as it was in the voting cases, to liti- 
gate the constitutionality of some 
schemes designed to evade the law. In 
the light of the primary cases, these 
schemes may get short shrift in the 
lower courts. 


iV 


The decision has opened the door 
for Negroes to secure unsegregated 
educational facilities if they so desire. 
There has been some disappointment 
among anti-segregationists that no time 
limit was set. Certainly, on the sur- 
face at least, a time limit would have 
afforded a sense of security that seg- 
regation would end within a specific 
number of years. We fear, however, 
that such security would have been fed 
on false hopes. 


Some states — Missouri, Maryland, 
West Virginia and Kentucky seem to 
fall in this category—would have taken 
official steps to comply with whatever 
formula the Court devised. Pressure 
skillfully applied in a few other states 
would have resulted in the adoption 
of a similar policy. While desegre- 


gation could be successfully under- 
taken in many areas of the deep 
South tomorrow, little will be done 
for the most part unless Negroes de- 
mand and insist upon desegregation, 
In states such as Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, it looks as if desegregation 
will be accomplished only after a long 
and bitter fight, the brunt of which 
will have to be borne by Negroes. In 
short, we must face the fact that in 
the deep South, with rare exceptions, 
desegregation will become a reality 
only if Negroes exhibit real militancy 
and press unrelentlessly for their 
rights. And this would have been the 
situation no matter what kind of de- 
cision the Court had handed down. 


If a deadline had been fixed, it 
would have been open to attack as 
being arbitrary, unrealistic and unfair 
to the South, and this would have 
given the demagogues a great oppor- 
tunity to secure support for an atti- 
tude of open defiance. Perhaps with 
this in mind, and with the realization 
that deadline or not Negroes would 
have to make desegregation a reality, 
the Court avoided setting a time limit. 
Now with no deadline set, and local 
judges with an understanding of local 
problems empowered to administer and 
supervise the desegregation process, 
what more could the South realistically 
ask for except repudiation of the May 
17th decision? As a result, it is likely 
that the attitude will be one of resig- 
nation to living within the law, once 
Negroes make it clear that they will 
insist that their community desegre- 
gate its schools. Now deadlines will be 
fixed by local federal courts. The cry 
that the local judge is unfamiliar with 
local problems cannot be sustained, 
and the possibility of defying the au- 
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thority of the respected and on the 
scene symbol of law and order, even 
aside from the power to punish for con- 
tempt, is remote indeed. Great respon- 
sibility has been placed at the local level 
where it belongs, and where it would 
have been exercised in any event. 


There will be, of course, federal 
judges whose views on the wisdom 
of segregation are so deep seated that 
they will seek to use their equitable 
discretion to frustrate and delay litiga- 
tion aimed at forcing compliance. In 
these instances, lawyers will have to 
use their knowledge of legal proced- 
ure to make the judge render jus- 
tice. By and large, however, events 
will disclose that the local federal 
judges will not be disposed to wink 
at efforts to avoid full compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s ruling. All in 
all, the net result should be that more 
widespread voluntary desegregation is 
now possible than might have occurred 
had a more stringent order been is- 
sued. 


The decision was a good one. The 
Court has reaffirmed its pronouncement 
that segregation is unconstitutional 
and throughout the opinion stress is 
placed upon the necessity for full com- 
pliance at the earliest. practicable 
date. Delays may be occasioned by 
various devices. This would result in 
any case. We can be sure that deseg- 
regation will take place throughout 
the United States—tomorrow in some 
places, the day after in others and 
many, many moons, hence in some, but 
it will come eventually to all. We look 
upon the May 31st decision as a ticket 
to desegregation which is now avail- 
able to every parent and child who 


needs it and wants to use it. 
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IV 


As for the next steps, at present 
the most important thing to do is to 
get a copy of the opinion, read it and 
explain its implications to others. Seg- 
regationists were at first jubilant, but 
much of the jubilation has died. Anti- 
segregationists have no cause for dis- 
appointment. Rather, theirs should be 
an attitude of quiet confidence. 


Efforts should be made to secure 
the support for voluntary desegrega- 
tion from among individuals and or- 
ganizations, and with that support, 
pressure should be brought on school 
boards to get them to voluntarily de- 
segregate their schools. Each local 
NAACP Branch will be engaged in 
an effort to secure voluntary compli- 
ance in many areas in the South and 
will need and welcome all the assist- 
ance it can get. 


While the immediate problem is to 
secure desegregation in the public 
schools in the Southern and _ border 
states, it should be remembered that 
segregation and other forms of racial 
prejudices present a national, not a 
regional problem. Northerners need 
to take a long look at their school sys- 
tems and bend their efforts to elim- 
inating segregation in their own public 
schools. One recognizes that here the 
defense is residential segregation, but 
that is really no answer. Surely we 
must have the ingenuity and skill to 
alleviate racial segregation in our 
schools without being required to await 
the long range levelling of racial bar- 
riers with respect to housing occu- 


pancy. If segregation in public schools 
is bad for our children in Atlanta, 


Georgia, it ought to be equally bad 
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for them in New York City, Chicago, uation of segregation, North or South, | 
Philadelphia or Boston. be continually and constantly mani. 
' pres fested. Probably, as much as anything ” 
Finally, it is important that the else, this is the key to the eliminati 
strongest pressures against the contin- of discrimination in the United States, ™ 








